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Indian Historical Quarterly 


VOL. 1 MARCH 1925 NO. 1 

Introduction 

It would .soem tliat as there are already so many journals 
in which Indian history and civilization are discussed, 
there is no need (or a new one. Those who have tried 
to follow the doveloptnont of Indian historical research in 
later titnes svill know, however, how extremely ditlicult it 
is to ;lo so. It is noeossary to look for information in so 
many dijfcront pieriodieals, and the numher of .separate hooks 
and pubi (Cations ■lealini' with the various pcriod.s and the 
numerous problems is so rapidly increasinsjj from year to 
year that it is not an easy task to know \\ hat has already 
been done. 

An Indian Itistorical Quarterly will therefore bo very 
welcome, and wo have every reason for being thankful to 
IJr. Naroiulra Nath Ijaw for taking the initiative. 

There are numerous pi’oblems connected with the 
history of India which are of general interest and do not 
concern India only. The latest discoveries in Sind and in 
the Punjab have raised the ijiiestion .about a possible connec- 
tion between India and the ancient civilization of Mesopotamia, 
which latter has played such a prominent rblo in the 
development of the Western world. If the antiquitie.^ 
unearthed at M<ihenjo-Daro and Ilarappa belong to an old 
civilization connected with that of the Sumerians, which 
came to an end about 3000 years B. c., we shall have to 
1. il. Q., MARCH, 1925 
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INTUOnUCTlON 


roconaifltjr Uio qiiosLiou uboul. ilic date ol‘ the Aryan invasion 
of India in tlie lii^ht of iliose new finds, and il. is probable 
tiiiit wo shall arrive at results which are calculated to niodily 
our ideas about the history <d the Arjan and the Indo* 
European periods in the lii.story of our race. AVe shall 
ho aide to judoc hotter about the relations oxistini^ 
between the difibrent countries and the dilt’ei jit civilizations 
ill ancient times than wc can at the present day, and wo 
sliall ])robahly tiinl that there was much more intercourse 
and much less isolation than many pco|de have licen 
inclined to think. 

There are other (picstions which likewise take us outside 
the borders of India. Who wore the Dravidians. and 
whence did they come ? What can wo find out about the 
ancient civilization .vhich perhaps preceded the I)ravi<lians 
and the Aryans in India, aiid in the CMiitincnt and islands 
.surrounditij^ the Indian sijas, and wlial. d'>Ls it tc.ach u< 
about the developmcni, of the ctistern world in pre-historic 
times ? 

It wo turn to later timc.s, (he importance ol Indian history 
doe.s not hecamit.' less. Time a I tor tmn.! (oiafnjjii invaders 
have entered the country and foumled empires of varyin;^' 
iinport'inee and dui’ation. Indian iilstoiy has seldom been 
restricted to India itself. It forms an important chajitcr 

in the j^cncral history of the work! ; and the Indian trade, 
which looms so large in the statistics of many modern 

nations, htis always been important. The history of the 
trade of the world wouhl he incomplete if India’s share in 
it wore not carefully studied. 

Still more sucli consivle’ itniii-- held good with him wlio 
tric.'< to discut.angh* the history ol t he dovclonmeut of human 
(.houghl and human iieals •.luring the ages. Hero, a .-ons- 

jncuous pi: is to b>. ucei.rued to India, not only in iiculorn 

times, hut also in hygono age-*. And much, very much, 
])at!eii' Cjiutlc work wdl have to he done hcfiU'o wc can 
hope to d.iaw lUc iii.itoneaI uutliiiet;. 
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To the sluileuii^ of history in ^enorel, n porlodical which 
is devoted to Indian histoiy Tvil), lor snch and for other 
reasons whicli I need not here detail, ho extremely wolcoino. 
Much more still, however, will that ho the case from the 
view-point of the Indian student, 

India is slowly, but surely, makiiu' her ro-entranco as 
a soparato unit in tho world's ctnmort, 'Pho Indian trihos 
and races are developin'^ into a real nation, with its own aims 
and its own tendencies : and the Indian people will necessarily 
take a 'greater interest in its past history. 

An ancient people will never ho able to hold its own 
in the world, if it chooses lo live exclusively on loans from 
abroad. It must build up its future on tho sale foundation 
of its material and spiritual oxpcrieuco in tho past. It 
cannot live in the past and seclude itself from the outside 
world by moans of (Ihinose walls. Tho ancient harriers 
have been broken down, and every country mu.st, at tho 
present day, enter into com])etitiou and co operation with 
all ihe re'^'t. But li. cannot enter into the eompHcatcd 
system of tho modern worlil without backbone. And only 
a t]ioroU!j;h undcrstandiinr of the past, with intimate knowledt'o 
of sxieh [tower and forces as have been dovttlopeil otit 
ol' the peculiar !'a< ullitis of tho jtcoplo itself, can ^ive tlie 
necessary self-reliance and strength if it is not to lose its 
individuality and become a mere spectator of the groat drama. 

With tho growth of tint national iilca in India, the intorc.st 
in tho country’s history must go hand in hand. It is India, 
with all her traditions ami all her ancient history, which 
mu.st secure her eidranco in tho modern world ; and an 
historical jonviial is hound to occupy' an important phn'o 
in the development. 

All tho.so who have ienn- to know India and to love 
India, whether they are Indians or loroigners, will thoroforo 
welcome the new Quarterly. It will liecome an important 
source of information and a proper centre for discussion and 
research. 
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THE DATE OF 7.0ROASTER AND THE nC.VEDA 


The necesftnry ooiifUtion is, however, that the undertaking 
js conilucted in a Hcioiitilic and critical spirit. It will not 
be cnoui^h to dwell oti such periods in Indian history as 
bear witnos.s to erreat ])OW(;r and strcnujth. xVlso the tiine.s 
of deoadonco and disa.ster belonc; to the ])eople’s history and 
are often poouliarly interestin'^ in its development. 

If such principles become the leading I'laturo, the Indian 
Historical Quarterly will become an important undertaking, 
and the editor will be entitled to the gratitude of the world 
of Bcholar.s and of his country. 

JStkn Konow 


The Date of Zoroaster and the Rgveda 

Professor Johanno.s llertol has recently announced’ hia 
conclusion tliat a complete error has boon made in accepting 
Indian tra<lit.ion as a guide to tbe elucidation of the early 
histoiy of India, an<l has claimed that our only aiithoritie.s 
must bo the actual texts, .supplemented by the inforniation 
to bo gained from older or contemporary works. In this 
spirit ho has revived the older idea that it is to the Avesta 
that we must look for evidence of the first weight in 
estimating both tbe date and the place of composition of 
the Jujveddf and lie hn arrived at the conclusion that the 
period of Zoroaster’.s activity ‘ell about ToO u. o. and that 
the Rgveda was in large measure contemporaneous with 
the Avi’sla and -vus composed during the peried when 
the wanderings of ’ • .'kryan tribes were not y^r. coin- 


Dte /.eit ( 1924 ). 
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plotod. This claim involves two distinct issues, the date 
of the Zoroiister, and the conteniporaneity of the Tl(jvcda and 
Zoroaster, and the iinportaneo of the rjutstiou for our view 
of the bej'innings of Aryan intluonco on Fndia is such as 
to justify full examination of his thesis, specially since 
its author adduces [)ositive arj^unionts and does not rely on 
vague impressions. 

Jlerodotos, it is jiiunted out, shows no knowledge of the 
teaching of Zoroaster, hut instea*! reports a condition of 
affairs representing faithfully t.!i<* t>ld nature worship of tlio 
priests, Magol, to which the Zoronstrian reform was opposed. 
Zoroaster introduced a strong dualism based on moral principles, 
(*ompost‘d liis pantheon of .ahstraet figures, aiul treated the 
old natun^ ]»owers, water, wind, earth, sun, moon, and dawn, 
tis no more than men^ natural o])iects, degrading to demons 
the Daevas ol’ tl\o older faitli. To tin; supporters of the 
flood Spirit ho assign.s tlie bliss of lu.aven, to the 
adliereiits of the Druj abode in hell, ''[oroovc'r, ho attacked 
tlio pr.udicc ol' the .saeritice of animals, disapproved of the 
H iiDinii oilerinijj i\\\A ot‘ driiiikeniiess, itfiioivd the cult of the 
h r(*7ininiih Ir^ii! \]w ])f;riod of nomadic life, ami apparently 
did no(. appruvn llui ])ra(itieo of llu 3 Ma^oi in ex[)OHinDf 
tlio hodios (;i* (lie dead to doos and birds. Jlc ‘S'‘iys nuthinpj 
of the \viclu.Ml)D\ss of dclilin^ wat.or or lire, and ho is a strani^jor 
to the volioincnt cnrrvirui out of tlio doctrino of dualism, 
which in the Jjiiler AvtJ.Ud shows us (ho priests demanding 
the slaught(?r of oil those creatures which were ranked as 
opposed to the (lord Spirit, llerodotos* igiioro.': all those 
traits ; ho simws os the worship of the nature yjowers, the 
sky, sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and wind ; the sacrifice 
of animals ; ilrunkcnness as a prevailing practice ; the exposure 
of the dead by the and their devotion ti> slaying 

ants, snakes, oth* v reptiles, and birds, while dogs they 
ranked with men as inviolable. 


I. 131-140 ; iii, 6, 16, 
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All this 13 clear and not open to serious dispute. But 
it is not easy to agree with the conclusion derived therefrom 
that the religion of Zoroaster must have boon little known 
in Persian circles, and that Zoroaster could not have lived 
limg before the date of .1 ferodotos’s visit to Persia or the 
reign of Xerxes I. Two views have been held with regard 
to the relation of Zoroaster and the Magoi. Pr. HopoMoultorP 
contended energetically in I'avour of the view that Zoroaster 
rejircsented genuine Iranian views as against (hose of the 
aboriginal nomads whoso priests the Magoi were. But this 
view seems to have little that is attractive in it*. Much 
more plausible is the view accepted hy Professor llertel 
that the Magoi represent ed the true Iranian nature worship, 
upon which Zoroaster induced a. moral dualism, which is 
recorded for us in the Gfithas of the AveM't, while in the 
Later Ax'eAa wo have the synthesis which tho Magoi eilocted 
between the old religion ami Zoronstiaau reform, ;i syntliesis 
in which pedantry and jiriostcraft have c'caggeratotl and 
deformed much of wliat was noblest in Zoroaster’s teaching. 
Tho conclusion, however, that Zoroaster himsidf was not. a 
priest but a peasant, seems wholly unwarranted. It rests 
on an unsu{)port(jd tiieory that Zoroaster represents a sharper 
break with the past than is [ilausihlo. We are at least 
entitled to assume that tlie essence of Zoroaster’s work 
lay in developing and making distinct the germs of morality 
which in every religion of importauee soon came to be 
associated with nature deities. The only tradition we have 
of him assorts coiisistently that he was one of the Magoi, 
and the wliole point oi' Hcrtel’s argument against this view 
lies in his contrast between him and tlio Majxoi of the Later 
Avesta, ignoring the practical certainty that the earlier 
Magoi were far less I'anatical. Reilexion on the development 
of religious feeling will ah.’iw that the introduction of fanaticism 

1 Early Zorousiriiinism^^^, 152 f/. 

2 f se 1915, pp. 790 79S, 
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was largely due to Zoroaster’s own teaching, lor he certainly 
introduced into religion a moral emphasis which must result, 
human and priestly nature being such as it is, in vehemence 
of opposition to what is classed as bad which is foreign to 
religions with a less ethical turn. 

In the light of these considerations wo see another |.)ossi- 
bility. Instead of proving that Zoroaster was recent, Jtero- 
dotos’s silence may rather establish that he w’as early, and 
that, when Hcrodotos visited Persia, he did not appear in 
the light of a recent reformer, whost; name would naturally bo 
learned by an eiupiircr, but as a ])cr3on ot remote antif|uity. 
Positively this argunieut is inconclusive, but it delinitely 
negates the possibility ol attaching any conclusive toi’co to 
the contention ju favour of the late date ol Zor<«ister based 
on the silence of 1 lcr(j<lotos. 

Moreover, against the negative evidence w(; have to set 
a very distinct fact. The Lydian Xantlsis. who was a oon- 
teniporary of Arlaxcrxcs J (PJ.5-124 n. c.), is recorded in 
two ditVcn iit sttnrcc''* a.s mentioning Zoroaster, and the second 
of these ovprcs- ly mentions that lie assigned him to a period 
tiOOO yiairs before tlu; invasion of Xerxes and called him 
one of tlio ^fagoi. 1 ' idbrtunately, a.s is inevitably tlie 
case in regal’d to nuiriber.s preserved only in .MS. tradition, 
wo have the variant GOO, and there are many considerations 
which may be adduced in favour of that reading®. On the 
other hand there was the belief vouched for by Hermodoros 
ill the fourth century a. that Zoroa.stcr lived oOOO 
year.s before the Trojan war, or as put later GOOU years 
before Alexander, and this fact may bo regarded as supporting 
the earlier date given by Xauthos®. It is important also 
that in ;i fragment o 7Can hos j rcserved by Nikolao.s of 
Damascus, who wrote in the firs* century B. c., we find 


I See Jack.son, /oroastert pp. 232, 241. 
z See Maspero, The PitssiHg ef the Tm/’ins, (). 3;’2, 11 . 8. 
3 Sc« Moulton, Liirly Zoruaihianism, pp. 152 ff. 
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it recoriled in connexion with the effort of Kroisoa to burn 
hiinseir on the t'fill ol' Sardis before the unexpected Persian 
attack that tlio Persians ronioinberod the rule of Zoroaster 
against the defiling of tlie fire by burniiii^ the dead or other- 
wise. From tlie tact tliat Zoroaster was tlius early credited 
with the Later Avestan doctrine t»f tl.e ])urity of fire, it 
may (piite fairly bo deduced that ho livcc' very considerably 
earlier than Xantht)s of liydia, whose Asiatic oricjin may 
justly be a.ssmned to i^ivo liis reports i^reat weight. As 
ITertel merely vaguely suggests that the statements attribu- 
ted to Xanthos aro nut authentic, ami, as tluiro is really not 
a scrap of evidence lor such a view, we may safely liohl 
that the silence of 1 ferodotos is outweighed by the evidence of 
Xanlho.s, and that no conclusion for a later date of Zoroaster 
is admissihlo troi < it. Xanthos, on the other hand, atte.st.s 
the belief whicib was always Indd in (In.-ecr, I hat Zoroaster 
was a very ancient .sage, and, if we take the dale noO betoro 
the expedition of Xerxes, wo obtain a date of 1080 it. c. 
which is not itself im[)lausiblc, all.hough to give it credence 
on its own merits alone would be obviously impossible. 

Other Greek testimony is of less account ; the author t)f 
the pseudo- Platonic, hut early, dialogue AlhiJi'ntdes I records 
that Persian princes w'ore instructed in the JVFi geia of Zoroaster, 
and Aristotle ascribed Zoroaster to (jOOO years before the 
death of Plato. 

Turning to the evidence from Pie Persian inscn[)tions, 
we find that Dareio.s J avows his deep devotion to Auramazdai, 
while before him wo have according to ifcrlcl no historical 
evidoueo whatever of t'lo existence of thl.s god either in 
Persian sources or in I ferodotos. It foil- ws therefore, that 
wo must assume that Jdareios trusted in the aid of a god 
who was the god pur cxccllonc:; of his family, and that 
Zoroastei inu.st have . id in or before his time. Tiie ov; hmeo of 
Herodotus, it Is said, Piowo how feiv adliereuts Zoroasirian- 
isin had even urnler Xerxes f, and this fact is fatal to the 
view {ha? Z- osster lived a few centuries bofore that date. 
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A religion, it is contended, if after some centuries it has only 
a few adherents, could not suddenly develop in strength. 
This contontlon, however, nppo;irs to ho without any Ci^gcncy. 
If Zoroaster started Ids religious innovations some centuries 
before, ami if the tradition had been kept up in the lino 
whence Dareios sprang, it is not diflicult to suppose that 
Ids success in overthrowing his foes, sup])orted by the wholo 
power of the Magoi wlio espoused the cause of Gauinflta, 
who claimed to bo the brother of the dead Kambyses and 
therefore heir to tlio tlirono, may have roused his devotion 
to his family god, and induced him the time to spread 
the Zoroastriau faith. The probability of Herbd’s view is, 
tlierefore, migligiblo, and more serious proof is rcr|uisitt'. 

This certainly cannot l;o dcdu(?e<l from tlio ti^rms of the 
inscriptions of Dareios, which say notldng wliatovcr about 
the introduction of a new deity. Hertel^s (daim that the 
c<»iiolusion of the Naksli-i-rnstain inscription in which he bids 
men obey the (V)inmands of tlio god is only coiisistoiit witli 
the introduction of n .new deity is wholly ineonelit^ive. 

Tint a more concrete argument is add need in the rcmiwal 
or the old S’lggeadon that- in Vishtfispa. the lather of Dareios, 
we arc to fi!id Vishtaspa tlie patron of Zoroaster, and in 
tlif* claim that lids agrees with the traditional <lato of 
Zoroaster. Thu latter is unanimous in juacing the beginning 
of ills ministry 2;)8 years before tluj (^omnioncomont ot 
Alexander’s reign, or 272 years before tlie end ot that reign, 
which gives us 595 or 594 s. c. ^ Hcrlel, however, candidly 
admits that in the inait . the Pars! tradition is utterly worth- 
less, — it is not merely extremely late in its rec(jrds but it 
displays deploraVde ignorance of history -^ and his defence ot 
it in this case r^sts o-* 'uu'y feeble grounds. Sects, he 
contends, would ]>lace theb t. vinder at an earlier rather 

1 See Jackson, Ea>iy Zoroastrianisvi, pp. I57 ff 

2 See Meyer, KZ. xlii. i, n. 2 . 
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than a later <late ; the oonclusion from thin argument would 
seem to be that they havo exaggerated the date of Zoroaster 
rather than that it is reliable, and Hortel really abandons 
tradition in lavour of a somewhat later dato*. Ho refers to 
Ani|uetil dii Perron’s statement* that a religious sect which 
immigrated into China in (»00 a. d. is evidently Zoroastrian in 
origin :md that it has an era approyimately of 559 b. c., 
which may be regarded as the date when Zoroaster left his 
homo and enl-red on his mission. On the strength of this 
worthless piece of ovidene>-, 1 [ertel places Zoroaster about 
550 B. c. as a preliminary to establishing the identity of hi.s 
lather with the [latron of Zoroaster. 

In this oftbrt ITertol has no traditional .snj)i)ort : one thing 
is clear : the tradition asserted that the Vdsl)tasj)a wlio patn.v 
nised Zoroaster was not the lather of Dareios, but a Xavi- 
Vishtiispa, as tiio ( Ifithas call l)im, who according to (lie 

tradition was of the Kayanian dynasty t’ounded by Kavala. 
Hortel maintains that the term Kavi nu-ans merely prince, 
Imt a.ssumiug this to be correct, we are lel't with the tact that 
there is no obvious reason why tradition shouM have invented 
the dynasty and ignored the ooimeotioii witli Uio Aehai- 

inenidai. Llertcl argues that it was due to their dislike of 
Dareios who slew the Hagoi, hut this i-v clearly .something 
ol a tour de I’oreo, as is his holicl that, the gonealo'i'v of 

Zoroaster is purely mytlucal, iuvouted in order to make 

him one of the Magoi. TJut there is a further eonsideratiun, 
which makes it unlikely tliat Hortel s statement is true that 
the only Vishttlspa with whom wo have tt.* do must ho 
■Dareios's father. Moulton- has justly pointed out that Kyros 
gave his daughter the uamo Ato.s3a, the Avestan Hutaosa, 
the name of the wife ot \ Ishtiispa, Zoroaster’s patron. It can 
hardly, bo denied that this u.-5e of the name of the wife of 
Vishtaspa in one itreucii of the Achaiinonidai, eoipded with 

' Jackson, t’/-. ( /Z. p. 165, 

- Iwouit-'ii, pp. 43, 47. 
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tho use of Vlshiiispa's name in the other, proves tliat l)oth 
branches knew of a Vishtaspa and IFutaos^ earlier than 
either. 

Finally Hertel seeks to show that tho GfithS preserved as 
Yasna liii, which was composed for the marriage of Zoroaster’s 
daughter Ponrueistft, really contains in veiled form an exhor- 
tation by Zoroaster addressed to Vishtas|j:i to take up arms 
against the Magos fiaumata who hail usurped tho throne. 
The Gathii then falls between April U and September 21>, i)22 
B. o. The exhortation, it is supposed, was lost on Vislitasjxi 
l)ut accepted by tho more energetic JJareios, who was thus 
fh’cd to .secure his succession to the throne and induced to 
become n convinced adherent of Zoroaster’s god. It may 
fairly bo said that tho Gilthii in no way lends itscH to sucli 
a hidden meaning, and this argument certainly does not 
strengthen TTertel’s thesis. 

Hertel rccognise.s that hi.s view is oppo.sed to that of 
Kduard Aleycr * among others, and ho seeks to meet the 
argument derived !)y tliat scholar from the occurriimaj of the 
names Mn/daku or Maztaku as names of two Median [)rinces 
ill a list of tw'mty thn.o found in an inscription of Sargou (722- 
705 B. reflnctiiig proiiahly that king's victories in Media 
in 715-712 n. c. Meyer naturally held that the two princes 
hy tliis nomcncliiture asserted their eoiuieetion with tlio faith 
of Ahnra Ma/.<liih. Hertel objects that n prloi'' the names 
are not to he t;iken as theophorie, since no others in tho list 
are of this kind. This contention, however, is clearly without 
value. It is no object’ m to the view that two princes should 
have theophorie nai es that, others have not. Further the 
contention that the name.s may he derived merely irom the 
Avestan counterpart of Mic Vedic Tued/wl, which is used from 
time to time in Indian !• .me. ,, is merely a possibility, which 
leaves Meyer’s argemont .still plausible. But, what i.s far 
more iraporta’it, Hertel ignores entirely the argument which 


I . Meyer, KZ. xlii. i6. 
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can be deduced from the occurrence in an inscription^ of Assur- 
hanipal of the name Assam Mazash. The inscription itself 
"oes liack to tlie middle of the seventh century b. c., and 
whatever else it does it disproves entirely the contention of 
Ilertel that wo hear nothinj; of Ahtira Mazdiih until he 
appears in the inscriptions of Dareios and contompf)raneously 
in the (dathas of Zoroaster. The form o’’ the name, however, 
obviously represents an older form than the Ahura Mazdiih of 
the Avesta, and Honuuel who discovered the reference sugijjes- 
ted that the horrowinc; of the name should 1)0 assigned to the 
Kassito period of Babylonian history, s iy 1700 to 1200 a. c. 
Tills would induce us to [uit the worship of Ahura IMazdah 
as earlier than Zoroaster, and this accords well witii the 
position suggested ahov'c, that Zoroaster was the man who 
extended and deepened a moral ainl abstract tendency in 
Iranian thought, not the man who suddenly overthrew a 
purely non-moral nature worship. 

Wo are loft thus with nothing definite regarding Zoroas- 
ter’s date, save that it Wiis {irohahly a good <leal earlier than 
Kyros. Horto' ignores the difiieulty \)resontod by the ah, solute 
silence of Dan.ios regarding Zoroaster, which points rather 
distinctly to the fact that. Zoroaster hohuigoil to a considerably 
earlier period, and that he has not yet assui lod in the eyes of 
kings at least the extraordinary importance accorded to him 
in the Tjiiter udvesta. lud(>od it has often been held that 
Dareios was not even a Zoroiistriiin*, and he certainly was a 
lax one, Imt in any case we cannot really suppose that, if lio 
owed his incentive to monarchy from Zoroiisler, he would so 
wholly hiive passoii him over in his inscriptions when magnify- 
ing the god of whom Zoroaster was the lirophet. A hint at 
a. more dofinito dating migiit. bo ol.'tained if wo could believe 
fliat the name Fhraortes, borne by the tatlier of Doiokes, 


1 li' .mmcl. ; ‘y.v’ 

2 ( asartcli;, V’/a 
i. 6f 


• t^09, PP- *27 ff. 
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founder of the Median kinojdoiu, was correctly rendered 
“confessor,” Fravartish, thus catablishinj;^ its hearer as an 
exponent of the doctrines of Zoroaster*. Ihit the evidence for 
this view is too slight to ho considered valid. 

We roach, thorctoro, the conclusion that ITerters effort to 
date the GatliarS of the Aoe^ta. has failed definitely, and with 
it the value of his evidence connecting the .IJ</ve(la and the 
Avesfa becomes minimal. But il. must ho noted that his evi- 
dence on this .score so far as it has been ])resonted is scanty 
and unattractive. The Jhjreda'^ uses the term devniiid, 
‘those who scorn the Dovaa.’ Now, it is contended, none hut 
the Zoroastrians can ho nnaint l)y this term, for Zoroaster 
was the revolutionary who overthrew the Devas, and in no 
other people do wo find such a (reatinent of the god.s of light 
prior to Christianity, The argument seems deplorably weak ; 
Jjulia in J^gveda times was obviously strongly influenced 
by aboriginal tribes wlio, wo m.ay bo sur'\ were regarded as 
liostilo to the jV-ryan gods by the Vodic Indians, ju.st as in 
llomcr wo have the gods ranged .against one side or another in 
hostility according as they favour the Aehaiaiis «)r the 
Trojans. 

Secondly’, it i'j cemt ended that the term hrnlimn-dviit in the 
Rgveda applies [oimarily at least to the Zoroastrian.s. The 
explanation of ihi.s view is complex. It rests on the doctrine 
ih.at. to Z(jroast,er <110 soul {ibu'iui) existed both hefore and 
after its earthly experience, while in the Veda the doctrine of 
the Brahman was held, accoi’ding to which there is a heavenly 
fire whence springs t! .. individual and into whicli the indivi- 
dual is resolve<i < death. The Zoroa.strians, accordingly, 
may justly be styled oruJima-dvis-. Yet cominou sense telis us 
that the ferni dimply ipe.m. “hating (he Brahmans”, and has 
nothing whatever to do ".u ,i complex my.stical theory of 
the nature of tii-. Brahman, Still less can we accept the 

I Maspero, op. cii., p. 455, 11. i. 

3 i. 152. 2 ; ii. 23. 8 ; vi. 61, 3, 
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tJioory of Herhel that the term hrahma-dvis in Mgveda vii. 
104. 2 obviously applies to the Pisiicas, who are then identi' 
lied with the Padaioi, nomads of the Indus valley, in Hero- 
dotos (iii. 99), for the pa.ssage applies the term to a Raksas, 
and we need have no hesitation in findin*^ in India itself 
demons and foes suflieient to explain the term hrahma-dvis. 

VVe must, therefore, acquiesce in >.3sontiMlly negative 
conclusions, nor unfortunately have the results ol recent dis- 
(•overies in Asia thrown any very eifectivo light on the early 
history of the Indo-Iranians. Ifortol incidentally cites with 
approval the cfhjrt of Ipsen’ to establish that the unity of the 
Indo-Europeans lasted to about 2000 a. The evidenee, 
however, is inadofjuato ; it rests on nothing more substantial 
than the assumption that the form of the word “star” was 
borrowed by the Indo-Europeans when still united about the 
time of llatnmurabib The assumption lacks, unfortunately, 
any serious groutnl. There is not sunioient evidence t o prove that 
the word actually was borrowed from 1 >a!»ylonian, and still less 
to prove borrowing at the spocilic time alleged. 

Another o(l(»rt has boon mado by Peake’* to sketch a time 
table of Indo- European movements. Rejecting the view of 
Giles*, which selects the Hungarian area as the original home, 
or at least relegating it to the remote p isi of the race, he 
finds in them the j)eoplo known a.s Kurgan builders or red 
ochre people who occupied according to archaeological evidence 
a wide area on the .steppes east of the Dnieper, extending 
perhap.s even as far as Turkestan. From this home, where 
they had on the west as neighbours the men of the Tripolye 
culture, which others have claimed as Indo-European^, varioivs 


1 /A xli, J77f. 

2 Dated 2i;!3-.'!oSi n.r. or 19581916; See Camhridf^e Au<r, Hist. 
i. 147 tr. 

3 Tht IWome Age and (he Celtic World, pp. 15O fii 

4 Cambridge Hist. 1 id. i. 

5 Cl. Pha'-^arks" Commemoration Volume, p, 92. 
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movements took place, rcsultinjj; in the wide ap{)e{iraiu)e of 
peoples of Indo-European speech. A dispersal, duo to drought 
on the steppes, seems to have sent some of them to the Baltic 
lands about 3000 a. c., but the main movement falls about 
2200 a. (d. Then nomads attracted the attention of Ham- 
murabi on the Ir<iuian slopes, into which they introduced 
the horse ; these were the liassites whom he assumes from 
their language to have been lndo-Euro{)ean. The Aryus, 
who spoke ludo-Europoaii dialects, were still undivided about 
2000 B.C., when they were occupying the eastern parts of 
Russian Turkesten. A. little later a group of these speaking 
a dialect with Iranian alhnities oeeupieil eastern Armenia, 
constituting the Mitanni lairons whom iSayee would connect 
with the Phrygian Midas, but who wore earlier than the 
Phrygians and entered from the east, not the west. Other 
Indo-Kurojteaiis went west. pa.s.sing over the seats of the 
older Tripolye culture, and divided ; a section crossed the 
1 lellospoiit, sacked the secenil city at Troy, and penetrated 
into Asia Minor, where they explain the Indo-European 
tdeni 'ut in the Itittite Pm})ire, which may have owed its 
j'olitical or'.(anisat!o'' to their efforts. Alajiit 170() a. c. fresh 
moves took plac'; ; the Kassitos established theinselve.s in 
Mesopotamia, and the schism between the Indo- Knropeans of 
the Aryan tyuc took place, wdth the result that, (he Indi.uis 
crossed Afghanistan and entered (.ho Punjab, while the Irani 
ans eontiaue<l to roam the stei>pes of Turkestan finally 
cros.sing tlio Volga int<.> South Russia, where they eventually 
occupied the plain as 'ar west as the foot of tlio Carj)id.hian.s. 

The weakest point in this theory is the assertion of the 
Indo-European character of the Kassi, for it rests oji nofliiug 
more suhstantiiil than •> numl cr of e(|uations o! divino naiue.s. 
Thus we are askea'-^ t<‘ bc 'jvo that Maruttash is Marut ; 
Bugash Slav 1 < gu Phrygian Jjagaios ; Shuriash Surya ; 

1 I’resumably ?ooo H.o. il the later date for Hammurabi is taken. 

2 Cf. Cambridge Anc, Hist, i. 555 i Cambridge Hist, fnd, t, 76. 
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Buriash Greek Boroas; and oven 8 hinialia, “lady of the bright 
moutains,’’ Hiraiilaya. The last identification, which has the 
approval of Dr Gilos, ignores tlie fact that Himalaya is not 
an early word, the Vodie being lliinavant ; it also loaves the 
long vowels out of account, and it rests on the view that the 
word refers to snow, whieh seems to have no foundation 
other than the sup[)osed etymology. The Kassites may have 
f ontained Indo-European elements ; what is clear is that this 
is not proved ; Kassite language and <leities in general are 
not Indo-European b The view, again, that the !^^itanni are 
Iranian is tar from established, Th (3 evidence rests on the 
names of the deities'^, Varuna, Mitra, the Nasatyas, and Indra 
and on certain other words, iinduding those numerals and 
terms of horse training which are louiid in a document 
emanating from a man of the Mitanni. The forms of the 
numerals have been confidontly claimed as Indian, as have 
also tho names ot the deities, (Jarelul examination, however, 
rather shows that they represent a stage earlier than Indian or 
Iranian^, and it must be remembered in any judgment <'n this 
score that we have Iranian only in the very developed form 
fit the Aveitta ; if we could go back a century or two we mioht 
have forms mudi more Aryan than those actually found. The 
name Assara Mazash already noted belongs probably to tho 
same spoech period, when Indian and Iranian wore still in 
tho making. To ascribe the Alitanni either to the Indian or 
the Iranian branch ot the Aryas appi'ars, therefore, unjusti- 
fied on the information yet available. Tho result is important, 
because, it tho names an<l words had been detinitelv Indian, 
we might have been compeHed to revise our conception of the 
movements which produced tlie phenomena connected with the 
Mitanni. 

1 See 1< joinfield, A/t', xxv, i ff. 

2 Ct. Bhandarkar Co}iiin>.moratioH Volume, pp, Si ff. 

3 See Cambridge Anc, Hist, i. 312. 
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As regards the Hittito Empire we may accept the view 
that Indo-European speech elements wore introduced in soiik; 
sucli way us Peake supposes. The speech, as investigations 
of the Hittito records show*^, was of the cenUiin variety, and 
it has interwoven itself fantastically with proto- Hittito .and 
perhaps other elements to form a curious blend. It will be 
remembered that Tocharian is also a coitum speech, but wo 
are without the necessary material to decide how, and when, 
the Tocharians arrived at their later home. 1 Eero again we 
end in uncertainty, but it is often wiser, and more favourable 
to .advance in knowledge, to admit tho existence of problems 
which cannot yet bo solved, Po.ako, however, is clearly wrong 
in ascribing to the Hittito Empire Jndo-Jhtropean deities ; 
tho evidence is overwhelming that tho llittitos knew these 
only ns Mitanni gods. 


A. Hekkiepalb Kkith 


t See C, J. S. tier, C/ict'or/rre indocuropi'in cu' la I an gw 

hittite (1919), pp. ifS-172 ; II'. Ar.g. xli. 8 n ; lUoom field, J.A.OS, 
xli. 195.209 j Prince, ibtd. 210-224 ; .Say cc, JRAS. 1922, (ip. 56.5 ff. 
and the dj.scussions in ZDMG. I^.XXVI and i,.\.\vii. 


I. II. t^., MARCH, 1925 



The Northern Buddhism 


TIkj S(jull»crn BuJdliisiii was long known in Kuro))o. In 
ilie beginning of the IfJth century, when tl:'> Portuguese estab- 
lished their supremacy over the Indian Ocean and came in 
contact with (Jeylon and Purina, the Indian Archipelago and 
Southern China, the Southern Buddhism with its pompous 
possessions, huge stupas, big viliaras, and strict monastic system 
became known to them. It was after the establishment 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784 that a study ot the 
Southern Buddhist literature was earnestly undertaken. The 
traditi<»nal history <»f Buddhism speaks of a schism in the second 
century of the Nirvapa Bra. In this schism two parties of 
Buddhists separated never to moot again. The Southern 
Buddhism called in Sanskrit Sthavira-viida, in Pali Tlioraviida, 
has a history of its own but the Northern Budilhism is entirely 
ignored in its rt iigious and traditional works. 

►So in Burope and India, Southern Buddhism was well- 
known in the I'Jlh century while the Northern was not. 
Even the majority of the educated people ia India think that 
Buddhism is only to bo found in tho .southern countries of Asia, 
that its literature is all written in Pali, that it is a huge 
monastic system, very strict in di.sciplinc, both moral and 
physical, atul so on. They cannot even imagine that there 
could be a Buddhism where monasticisni is alisolutely loose, 
where the literature is ’.’ritten in a language otiier than Pali, 
where worship cf images ])rovails and wh ;ro all food regula- 
tions are completely set aside. Even in works written by 
eminent European scholars, Soutlicrn Buddhism l'»o)ns large 
and No' them Biidd' is summarily disposed of. Vet tho 
votaries ot Nortiiorn Buddhism are mticii iargor in number, 
its philosophy is inm.li ilcepcr, the paraphernalia of w jr.ship 
arc iuor< ju and its history cxccodicgly iuteiostiug. 



THE NORTHERN RUDOrilSM , ' 

The discovery of Northern Buddhism is very recent. It 
))eeame known in the early century and its study begun 
lute in that century. Its study has inado groat strides and 
its modern literature has grown up to a considerable extent 
within the last forty years. The social, intellectual, Jind literary 
histoiy of Northern India has been greatly benefited by these 
studies, and it is therefore desirable at tliis stage to write a 
history ol“ its discovery and the progress of its study. 

Ihe Segauli treaty in 18 IG brought to an end the most' 
dilficult war in which the Kast Inilia Company was ongjigoif 
in India. With extreme reluctance tlic Nepalese people 
agreed to Inive a British Resident in their capital. Shortly 
after the establishment of the Resideiicy at Ratamundu, 
Brian Hodgson came there as the Residency assistant. Ho 
was a learned man and well-informed in all matters relating to 
India. As an assistant ho had not much work and lii.s tliirst 
aft(n* knowledge was very great. In a new cotmtry .so little 
known to the outsiihi world, he began to collect information 
on all sul)jecf.s, s<-i«!nf ific, literary, historical, and social. 
He found a, strange religion profo.s.sed by nearly half the 
people of (,lu! Valley, called Buddhism but dilfering in tolo 
from the Buddhism known from books. Ho began to 

make his eiKiuirics iibout this religion. Fortunately for him 
there was .a very le.irned Buddhist at that time employed 
as the Munshi of the Residency. This was Amrtiinanda. 
He too had very little work and Brian Hodgson began to take 
his assistanco. He induced the old Buddhist pajjdit to write 
a book for him giving all information about the Buddhism 
prevailing in Nopal. The name of the book is Dharma- 
kom-samjmha. In the 78(1! leaf of the hook, the auth(.>r 
says 

lltiidadidnidiia;' vcrs, sravaae krs^a Srune, 

Srisaheva’p lyil lekh,,., Amr Ah ^akyasasanah. 

[The Buddhist Amrt-. wrote this in N. S. 91G (182G A. v.) 
under orders of a Euiopean gentleman i. e. Brian Hodgson]. 
Amritiinanda was the head of the Mahabodhivihara in Lalita- 
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pattan, tho second city in Nepal and chiefly inhabited by 
/Jiuldliists. This vihfira contains a roplica of tho Mahabodhi- 
naitya of Boilh-ifayii. One of Amrtananda’s ancestors came 
on pili'i-iiufioo to Eodh-jjaya in the middle of the l7th century 
and lived tlnsro for three years though in the midst of 
jungles, and took tho plan, elevation and picture of tho 
liodh gayli temple. On his return home ho built a caitya 
exactly like that in B )dh-gaya; the caitya is still in existence. 
Hocco the name of tho vihara is Mahabodhivihara. Amrtil- 
nanda was a profoundly learned man. Ho had already written 
many books in Sanskrit, and his now book is a noble perfor- 
mance and it gave Brian Hodg.son an insight into the 
BiuMhism of Nepal — the hast remnant of Northern Buddhism 
in the soil of Itidia, with a considerable literature in Sanskrit. 
With the help «)f ALiurtananda, Brian Hodgson began to collect 
Buddhist manuscripts. Some of those manuscripts are on 
])alm-lcaf and very old, dating from tho 1 Ith and 12th 
centuries of Chri.stian era. Bomo are on daphne paper 
called ill Nepal Vanisapatra kagnja. Some aro copied for 
Mr. Hodgson in modern Nepal paper. How the.se manus- 
cripts were cnllooted is an interesting story. The copy of 
the Budtlhaearita then found in Nepal was incomplete at the 
beginning and it camo up to tho middle of the 14th canto. 
Anirtfinanda got it copied but ho completed the work himself 
adding more than two scores of verses in the beginning, complet- 
ing the 14th canto and adding four cantos more himself, 
to bring the account of Buddha’s life to a close. 

Hriaii Ifodgson distributed the manuscripts to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, to tho Bibliothoque Nationale of Paris and 
to tlic Royal Asiatic Siieioty of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to the India Office Jiibrary. On tho strength of tho 
matcria's thus supplied and by dint of personal observations 
Brian llotlgson wrot-' a largo number of papers in the early 
volumes .if the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The illustrious Burnouf exploited tho Mss. in Paris and wrote 
his history of Buddhism and translated the Saddharma 
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PuQidarlka. But I'or a long time the Ms!^. lay idle iu all those 
places. 

In the meanwhile Jung Bahadur, the Prime Minister of 
Nejml, took possession of one of the Nepalese Buddhist monas- 
tries and threw away the Mss. on the street. Dr. Wright, 
the Kesidency Sui’geon, coming to learn all these facts, wont 
to Jung Bahadur and asked permission to take the Mss. away 
as they wore of no use to him. Jung Ihihadur readily gave his 
permission and Mr. Wright sent them to Cambridge whore 
they remained idle for .sometime. Jt became apparent within 
a short time that the JMss. were of great age. The Paheo- 
graphical Soeioty having declared some of them to have been 
as old as tlic Otli, lOtli, or llth Cjnturics^ both jVlr. 
Hodgson and ^tr. Wright became anxious to know the con- 
tents of the Mss. Tfodgsou was constantly writing to tlie 
Asiatic Society to employ some scliolar to m.ake a. de.srnip- 
tive catalogue of these Mss. an<l the Society after a long 
delay requested Raj.i R. Tj. Mitra to nndertake the work. 
Ho appointed twi) jianilits to ro.ad the JNfss. and to give their 
ah.st.racts in Sanskrit, Irom which abstracts the Raja under- 
took to make a descp^itive catalogue iu Pnglish. But he fell 
ill and needed iielp, ami so a.skoil me in 1S78 to look into 
these abstracts and render them into Kiiglisii. For live years 
the Raja, the Panijits, and myself were engag«;d in this 
work and our work entitled Nepalese Buddhist Ijitoraturo 
appeare<l iu 1882 iu the name of Raja Ji. L. iMilra. Jfo spoke 
very kindly of my services to him and g.ive me an introduc- 
tion iu the preface of tin* work to the loaniod woi ld which wiis 
very useful to me. 

The Cambridge manuscripts were put in charge of Prof. 
C. C. Bendall and his cstalogne of Caml)ridgo Mss. was pub- 
lished in 1883. J'rof. Benu ir^ .atalogue did not go into the 
contents of the wo”k l)eyoii.i giving the full colophons or so 
to say the chapter headuigs, but he very accuiutely gave the 
post-colophon sttitoi'ients iu which there was much historical 
information about the copying of the wtjrk, its date, the king 
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in wlioHe reign the copy was made and other information of 
the higliost importance to the Idstory of Nepal. TTe discovered 
in these Mss. oldest Bengali writings, some of them going to 
times before the Musalman conquest of Bengal, one in tran- 
.sitional Gupta character going so far back as 859 a.d. Ho gave 
an hi.storical introduction and a pala>ographioal introduction to 
his catalogue and illustrated the de.scription of some of the 
Mss. with plates. But as T have said before, he did not go 
into the contents of the works. That <lifficult task was per- 
formed by Baja R.. L. Mitra. He gave the contenis of eveiy 
big work whether j)hilosophical, ritualistic or religious. The 
shortcomings of those catalogues wore many. The old writing 
wa.s difficult to decipher. Many technical terms were but imper- 
fectly understood, and the history and doctrines of Northern 
Buddhism were a*mo.st unknown. Yet these two works 
roused the interest of the savants of biuropo and the 
students in India, The Arch.a'ological Department of India 
though in its infancy had discovered in Sanchi, Barhnt, 
Mathura and other places .sculpturo.s giving n<>t only incidents 
of the lile of Buddha but pictures illustrating the story of his 
former births and the good work done by his di.sciple.s and 
other great men who helped in the propagation of Buddhism. 
Many of those sculptures were explained by the Jiitaka-avaduna 
.stories from Hajendra Hal’s Nepalese Buddhist Hiterature. 
1 distinctly remember the Baja’s interest in comparing these 
stories with those sculptures and his rapturous delight when he 
could identify one of the stories with one of these sculptures. 
The Archjcological Department also busied itself with 
the sculptures. The .sculf-tures mostly went to the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd century b.c, and it was wonderful that these 
sculptures .simply reflected the stories of Buddhist literature. 

The labours of that intrepid Hungarian scholar Cosma 
de Koros preceded by ' decades the appearance of these 
catalogues which biougbt to light a large portion of the 
Tibetan translations o'’ tlio Sanskrit works written in India 
on Bu(. dhism !■ tw-. grand divisions the Kangyur and the 
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Tnuj^yiir coiitaiuin*; a collection of Buddha’s sayings and 
serinous, commentaries f)n them and other miscellaneous 
works. It now became possible to trace some of these 
translations to their originals. Similarly the originals of 
some ot the Chinese translations were also traceable. It 
opened a great vista of I’esoarch which might engage 
generations of scholars for many centuries to cotno. 

The publicjition of these two catalogues containing descrij)- 
tions of old original works written in India in Sanskrit is of 
the highest moment in understanding the history and the 
doctrines of the form of Buddhism prevailing in N()rthern 
India from the 2nd century of the Kirvaria era to the 
present day. It also gave the jmblic a good deal of informa- 
tion of all the stages of Buddhism in India from the bth 
century a. d. when the Chinese ceased to come to tin; time 
when Buddhism became only a name in N. India. A good deal 
of the history of Buddhism from the 1th to (he 7th centuries 
in India was known Irom tho translations in Kuropean lan- 
guages f)r tho travels of tho great ( niincsc travellers like 
Fa-hian, i liuen Tsang, and I-tsing. But of I he later cctiturie.s 
iiobtaly know anything Indian people thought that iluddhism 
disap})carod from the lace of India after (bo advent of Sankara 
eftryya about 800 a n. But here was ft>und undotibted 
evidence of Buddhi.sm still flourishing in lull vigour for four 
or five centuries more. 

Soon after publishing his Bnglish catalogue of (Jambriilgo 
Buddhist Mss., Prof. Bcndall came to India and travelled to 
Nepal and Rajputana. lie discovered a few Mss. and took 
immense materials for working out a history of Nepal 
and of Buddhism. The stoiy of his meeting with me could 
read like a novel. He used to Mine to the San.skrit College. 
I was also not rcmi.ss u; vj.^i \ig my Alma Mater. We 
often met withouv in.owing t ich otbor. One day he wanted 
to sec the Sanskrit Colioge a<- Mulajore and Mm Mahesh 
Ch. Nyayaratna took him there. I was also requested by 
the Mm. to be present at Mulajore. We three examined the 
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C()lle<'c and Prof. Benclall was shown all those thinf;s in 
whicdi a l^uropcan Sanskrit scholar was likely to bo interested. 
The Mm. was then suffering from gout and Prof. Bendall 
was very anxious to see the indigenous tols at Bhatpara. 
The Min. therefore asked me to take Prof. Bendall with 
me and show him the tols. We entered into a carriage and 
began to talk. Prof. Bendall complained that there was in 
India a very large number of Sanskrit scholars, but there 
wore none wlio took interest in Buddhism. I asked him if 
he had any doubts .and difficulties about Sanskrit Buddhism 
in whicli ho was so much interested. Ho aske<l me a few 
general questions whicli I rea<lily answered. Then he asked 
mo if I could introduce him to Haraprasad i^astrl who had 
been so well-spoken of liy Raja B,. L. Mitra. I f.old him 
that 1 eoulil easily do it, hut witli a significant sinili;. In 
a few minutes I had to reveal mysidf to him and since then 
we were friends. He asked mo whore all that Buddhism has 
gone. I could give him no reply. But ho would not 
leave me. For several years we were; regular correspondents 
and the burden of every one of his letters was ‘whore wa.s 
all that Buddhism gone’ ? 1 was already looking for traces 
of Buddhism all round me without success. I picked up 
every bit ol’ information that I could of the former existence 
of Buddhism in Bengal. But I could not find where 
that Buddhism had gone till at last after nearly 18 years I 
found Buddhism still remaining as a living I'eligion in western 
Reiigal. This discovery was of very groat inonient for 
iho social, intellectual, moral, and even tho casto history of 
Bengal but that is another story, I am at present concerned 
only with Northoru Buddhism and not the cryptic Buddhism 
which I have discovered in Western Beiiiral. 

The publication of the catalogues by Raja R. L. Mitra 
and Prof. Bendall gavr * impetus to Buddhist scholarc’ both 
in India aiui Kuropo to publish Buddhist Sanskrit works. Raja 
R. L. Mitra published the Lai itavistara and the Asta- 
sahasri\a-j>raj7i~ jjaramita in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 
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The first is on the life of Buddha and the second on the doc- 
trines of the Mahayana Buddliisni. Prof. Bendall published 
the Siksasamuccaya a wonderful book. It is a suniinary of 
Buddhist doctrines with a vast nnin!)er of authorities quoted 
in Sanskrit and various Sanskritic ]ain>*ua;jjes. M. Senart 
published the MahrtvaMn-avfidanft the earliest work yet known 
of the Nortliern Buddhism, written in a lanu;ua<^c wliich maybe 
termed cither Sanskritised vormuailar or vornaculariscd Sanskrit, 
and which M. Senart called mixed Sanskrit. [ contributed my 
mite in publishini; tlie Svayambu Purariyi the only Puraua of the 
Buddhists, i^ivint; tlio topojjjraphy of one of the imjsb important 
places of pilujrimaijjo in Nepal, with all its shrines and monasteries 
and stupas. Profs. Cowell aud Neil puldisluvl tlio J)ivyav[idiina a 
collection of avadana-stories written at various times and various 
places. There was also Karandavyuhii ijjivinj:; tht3 marvellous 
achievements iii emaucipatini;' people by Avahdeitesvara. 
It was published not as a Buddliist work but as a Jaina 
work in a series of tFaina canonical works puldished by 
Pamlit Satyavrata Samasrami umler tlm patronaj^e of Kaja 
Dhana[3?ll Siuha of the District of Murshidahad. 

Wlmn the S\ayamblul Purana was ])rintcd off, 1 was 
anxious to identify Iho [dacr.s and shrines, mentioned in that 
unique work, ami tlierefore wont to No]>\l in IS!)7. T 
saw all the sjjots mentioned in the Ihirana and all 
the rivers and cities in the valley ot Nepal and made 
notes on them. But T found that Mr. OKI field in his 
sketches of Nepal had alrea<ly done much tliat I. wanted 
to do, T mit;’ht have cjivon some moj*e information and <;ellatod 
them with that cjivoii in the Parana edited by me. But my inter- 
est was absorbed by the Durbar Library. There w.is a Durbar 
Library, porha])s more Durban Lil)raries than one, as there 
were more than one indep 'iu.'*Mt kinujdom i?i the small 
valley of Nepal. Put the .L’brarie^c were dissipated on tho 
Gorkha conquest of the Valley iu 1708 and nobody knew 
where the Mss. of these Libraries were jjone. In 1868 
when I was still a sch^xd student in tho Sanskrit College, 
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niy was arrested by a siuall pamphlet jaiblishod t)y 

Mr. K. Ijawreiiet), Kesideiit of Nepal, titidor the title ‘‘Lists of 
Sanskrit W»)rks supposed by the Nepalese Pandits to bo rare 
in the Ne[)alese Ijibraries at Khatniaiidu”. That showed that 
there was at that time no Durbar Library. Prof. Bendall went 
there in 1884, shortly after wo met at Atulajore and ho did 
not see the Library. So the Durbar J jilirary in 18!)7 appeared 
to ino to be a discovery of the highest moment, I, at once, 
asked permission to visit tho Library and w’ork there. The 
permission was readily accorded by Sir Bir Samser Jung Kana 
the Prime Minister wlio took a groat interest in tho Mss. 
and in the Library. In fact, as 1 subseijiiently learnt, it was 
His Highness who put .all tho Mss. in tlie palaces ainl started 
the Library in tho college ])remises and was doing evorythiug to 
bring all Mss. in the Valley to the l/il)rary. He subse<(Ue!itly 
built 11 spacious hall with a clock t<nver where the I.ibrary is 
now kej)t. 

After this discovery I spent, all my t.ime in the Ms. 
Library examining old palm-leaf manuscripts^. The Library 
was then kept in the college premises In the south of Kani 
Pokrn. 1 discovered .some uni(|uc Mss. of very groat, age. 
My notes on these Mss. were embodied in a paper in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal of that year under the 
title ‘Notes on M.ss. in the l^urbar Library, Nepal.’ When that 
paper was published. Prof. Sylvaiu Levi of Paris came to 
Calcutta with a view to vi.sit the ]jibrary himself. Ho re- 
tnainod at Kataiuundu for a mouth, and collected some Mss. 
and inscriptions. With these materials ho ]mb1ishod a history 
of Nepal and edited with a French translation tho jMahayana 
Sutriilaiikara attributed to Asr.hga, which for the fir.st time 
gave tho world some deiinite idea of tho Alahayiina system of 
Buddhism of the Yogiicfira school. Within six months of Prof. 
Sylvaiu D'vi’s depart'’*— from Nepal, Prof. Bendall was 
anxious to visit the same Library and arranged with the 
Secretary «.)f State for India that I should accompany him 
audsUpinNej il f;r two mouths during the winter of 1898 
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«iul \Vt^ rt'innined in iidjoinin;^ houses ill tih<! Resiliency 

and went oveiy nlteruate day to tho J/ibrary. Ilia object 
was to write a history and chronology of Nepal and adjoininj^ 
states and iny object was to write a descriptive catalogue of the 
palm-leaf Mss. which aro very old. Our joint work was issued 
in my name under the title of ‘Catalogue of Palm-leaf and 
Selected Paper- !Mss. in tho .Durbar liibrary of Nepal,’ to which 
Prof. Bondall a{)pended a history of Nepal and the surround- 
ing countries. Tlio catalogue was issued in 1905 before which 
time however Prof. Kendall had breathed his last. This 
catalogue brought to light tho literature of many i5aiva and 
Buddhist .sects wliieh were all forgotten. Tho Tantric works 
in this catalogue are unique. The opinion that tho Tantras wore 
recent, not more th in five centuries old, became absolutely 
untenable by the discovery of a large imml)or of Tantric Afss. in 
the handwriting of the 10th century of tho ( /hristiau era. The 
prevailing opinion in Kuropo was that the Puranas could not go 
back beyond 800 a. o. For this opinion Horace Haymaji Wilson, 
I believe, is I’esponsiliio. It was also believed that tho Skanda 
J^urai>n was a myth and that it existed only in tvhaiuias and 
Miihatmyas. Hut the discovery of a palm-leaf iNls. of that 
Purnija in later t-Jupta character at oueo mado both those 
opinions untenable. I’rof. Bendall was very unwilling to admit 
that the Ms, wa.s so old, and we often talked on tho sulqoct 
and I maintained that (ho Ms, belongtal to the fith century and 
that the writing re.sembled that of tho Horiti/.i Ms. kept 
in the Horiuzi Monastery in Japan whore it has been lying since 
C09 A. D. But Prof. Bendall could not admit that it was 
so old and stoutly uiHintainod that it was written in the 
9th century. Finding that wo wore quarrelling on these 
facts for several days Mr . Bend. dl one day told us both to 
bring all tho materials ott whLa we held our opinions and to 
decide the questions once for all. She very kindly consented 
to be our umpire. Ho one day we throe sat on tho verandah 
of the College Library and brought all the Mss., charts, and 
drawing.^ and began to show them to Mrs. Bendall. Prof. 
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Beudftll had a theory that a Ms. is old in the inverse ratio 
of the inatriis or the top lines of letters. I readily acceded to 
this theory. It was however found that Bendall’s Ms. of the 
Pftrainesvara-inata-tantra copied in 859 contained many more 
miltras or top lines than the Skanda Punlna discovered by 
me. Prof. Bcndall had to admit that the Skanda Puriina was 
at least two hundred years older than the Pfira nesvara-mata- 
tantra i. e., the Skanda Parana was written in 0.59 at the 
latest. The umpire i^avo her verdict in my favour. We 
worked from 1 1 to .‘5 o'clock in the afternoon and the 
verdict w;vs passed and we all c.amo well sali.sfied with our 
work. The ant/uptity of tins Pnranas was set back by several 
centurie.s and the discovery of the uni(|ue M.s. of the Skanda 
Puranu was )-eo;ard('d as .a jvreal, rtvonl in tin. history of tbo 
Pauriluic literature. 

The ‘Catalogue of I’alm-leaf and Selected Paper Mss. in the 
Durbar library of Nopal’ has been pronounced by Mr. Jayswal 
in »>ne of bis letters to me as a woinlerland. The i)ublication 
of the.so catalogues and the editions of some very interesting 
works found in Nopal during our joint expedition took nearly 
ten years uiid in 1907 I went once more to Nep.al t.o 
examino the rest of the library. In tbo year 1900, the 
Nepal government .sent to the Asiatii; Soriety .a list of 
Mss. recently actjuired. In this list was a Al.s. entitled 
Nyaya-varttikn which tbo Society thonglit must bo a 
work by tbo groat Buddhist logician Diunilga. This excited 
my curiosity atnl 1 obtained permission to proceed t<» 
Nepal from the ClovL. of Bougal and the Govt, of Nopal. 
But to my utter disapp»)iutment I foinul the IVfs. to contain 
« portion of the Nyfiya-varttika by ITlyotakara. But I took 
this opportunity to examine the re.st of tbo palm-leaf Mss. 
and published on my return the second V(dumo 'd the 
‘Palm leaf .nd Sdoeteu i upor Mss. of the Durbar Library, 
Nepal,’ in 1915. This contains a very largo uujnber of Buddhist 
works on T.witra mostly written and copied before the Muha- 
mmadan conquest in Bengal. The Nopal Government having 
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absolutely prohibited the export, of palin-lenf Mss. from the 
country since the re-ostablishment of the Durbar Library, I had 
to collect only paper Mss., either by purchase or by copyiu*'. 
During the expeditions of 1897-98 and 1907, a considerable 
number of Mss. was collected in the Asiatic Society’s rooms, and 
the Society pressed me to publish a catalogue of these manus- 
cripts. So in 1910, I published a volumo of Catalogue of 
Buddhist manuscripts being the first volume of a large number 
of volumes, (iontaining descriptions from all the Mss. collected 
there. Jt contained descriptions of 119 M.ss. Like Prof. Bendall 
I was very careful in giving the post-colophon statements 
and the chapter headings. Inko liajonilra. Lai Mitr.a ;dao 
1 wanted to give some idea of tlie contents of the work, but 
this I did not by translating nhstraci.s lait hy giving profuse 
abstracts which appeared to me to throw light on the doctrines 
of Buddhism and its history. There are wfirks in tho collec- 
tion wliich are either not to lio found ammig tho Chinese 
or tho Tibetan translations, or though found there, were 
consiilered to have horn absolutely lost in Sanskrit. 

r undertook a fourth journey to Nepal in tin; year 1922 
and found Prof. Sylv.ain Levi tlierc, I <‘onlined myself 
to tho examination of the Sanskrit Library and took extracts 
from rare Mss. .already described in my catalogues. My 
son Benoyto.sli Bbattacharyj’n wlm was with me busied himselt 
in taking photograplis of Bnddhi.st image.s in dift’erout vihiiras 
for his forthcoming volume on Ruddhi.st iconography. Thus 
it will he seen that in the matter of tho collection of 
Northern Buddhist Ms". Brian Hodgson began it and I 
have carried it on np to now. The ALs. materials have 
not yet been exhausted and the report has it that the 
Sanskrit Buddhist AIss. may be had in large numbers in 
Tibet and Eastern China. Th ,e are the best materials for 
file .study of Noithcrn Buduhisrn. The Tibetan and the 
Chinese translations corue next after them, but the value 
of the Sanskrit materials is much greater than that of these 
translations. Sanskrit materials are coming out also from 
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other j)art)i of India ; for inetAnce, the Kathiwar Jaina Library 
has already furnished the texts and commentaries of the 
Nyaya Vindu by Dharmottara. The Nyayapravesa of Dihnuga 
has also been found there and the Gaikwar Sanskrit Series has 
undertaken to publish it. Mm. Ganapati Silstrl is also 
publishing a Buddhist Tantrik work entitled Arya Mahjusri 
Siitra Kalpa and I know other collections in Bengal and 
Benares containing Mss. of works on Northern Buddhism. In 
the ‘Catalogue of the Tanjore collection of Tibetan translations’ 
published by Beckh and the two volumes of the catalogues 
of the Tangyur collectioti published by my late lamented 
friend Dr. P. Cordier, as well as in the Catalogue of Chinese 
Tripitaka by Nanjio, wo hear [of thousands of Sanskrit Buddhist 
works belonging to the Northern schools of Buddhism. 
Of these only a very small number has been found in 
Sanskrit. But the Sanskrit M.ss. are much moro valuable 
than the translation. For tho (yhinese is a free translation, 
often wide from the text and the Tibidau is .so absolutely 
literal that it is difficult to understand for one who is not 
a muster of both the ancient Tibetan and Sanskrit. That being 
the case it is very difficult to wrilo a history of Northern 
Buddhism from Sanskrit materials alone. But I have had 
the good fortune of receiving much of my information 
from Indrananda the groat grandson of Amrtananda, Hodgson’s 
friend, philosopher, and guide. Ho often gave mo light 
on tho history of Buddhism which I found nowhere in 
printed books and Mss. But he is no more, and Buddhist 
scholars are becoming moro and moro rare in Nepal. With 
this preamble I now begin to give a connected history ot 
Northern Buddhism from the second century of the Nirvftijia 
era to the present day. I am fully conscious of my short- 
comings and know that there are many gaps which I cannot 
fill up. Still I think connected history with all its 
shortcomings is likely to be useful to tho readers. 

\To he continued) 

HARaraABAD Sastri 
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At the Second Session of the Oriental Conforenco held 
in Calcutta in H)22 (Pror. und Trans., l'J2;h pp, lySt), Mr. 
Ramakrsua Kavi announced the discovery of two manus- 
cripts containing the texts of an hitherto unknown Avanti- 
s^indarl-lcathit in prose and its metrical sununary AvanM' 
sundarl-kathd-sara, which, in his opinion, threw fresh light 
on the date and mutual relation of JihSravi, the author of the 
Kirdtdrj milya and Dandin, author of the J)am~kvmaru-carUa.. 
Ho has since, under the editorship of Pundit. S. K. RSinanatha 
^Sstri, has published those two interesting works in the 
Daksiiuibharatf Series, No. .‘5 (1024) with an introduction which 
practically reproduee.s his article on the subject referred to 
above. > ‘ 

Of those twu> works, the Ananti-sundari latha is in prose 
with an introduction in verse but is pJiblished us a much 
broken fragment consisting of 18 or ID hopelessly worm- 
eaten leaves, whitli uoiuipy about 2.5 pages in print. It 
conforms to the techniciil re(puremeut3 of a htthfi, not as 
indicated by the author of (he Krwyddarm', Imt. as given by 
Rudrafa*; but it is curious that it <!outuins, after the manner 
of an akhyayika'^, an introductory metrical luwtaskriyii and 
praise of older poets, followed in the prose jmrt, at the outset, 
by an account of the poet’s family and of his motive in com- 
posing the work. From this prose part of the work it is, 
how'ever, difficult to gather connected information about the 
author himself, on account of the extremely unsatisfactory 
nature of the IVagmentary text, which contains largo lacunae 
in almost every third line. 

T Sec my ittlclc 7Vte M’kySytk:! and tAe Kaiia 'n flir HulUtin 
of the Sdtool-cf Omental t^Luihes, iii, pp. 508 f, 5*4^ 5*7* 

3 As in Bajja’s Ilarna-carita, 
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But these autohiograpliical details regarding the author 
are rendered intelligible by the incomplete metrical summary 
published along with it and entitled Avanti-sundarl-katlutrsara. 
It is apparently of a diftereut and much later authorship. 

The ’ KafJid'Sdra gives the name of the author, presumably 
of the original story, as Dapdi'ra» and sets forth his genealogy 
and a somewhat fanciful account of the origin of the work. 
We are told that a family of Kausika Bralimanas, who were 
living in a north-western province, named Anandapura, 
migrated t<.) Acalapura in the Niisikya country, founded by 
Muladeva (mTtla<leva-)iiceb'ito,). There was born Damodara. 
from Narayaija-svamin, like Adideva springing from the 
navel of NSriiyaija^. Referring to J)ainodara, it goes on t(» 
say (i, U2) : 

sa tnedhdvl kavir vulodii bhUruvih prahhuvo glrdni 

anut'udhydhtroH ■•hifitri/jh nurendre f}>s)/HV<irdhitne 

Thou wo are told thi»t while living with Durvinita (who is 
called gdiigeya-kukt-dhv'rja, apparently a prince of the (faugii 
dynasty), he sent an r<rvf?-vcr.s(! to tlio Pallava king Sirpha- 
visi^u, who invited him to his court, where Damodara appears 
to have thencefortl: lived. He had i.hruo .sons, of whom 
Manoratha was the second. Of ^lanuratlia’.sfoursonsX'fra- 
datta married ( Jatiri, and a son named Dautlin, who is tho 
narrator of the story, was bom to thorn. T1 on the story 
goes on to give u.s some actajunt of Dandiu who wa.s fostered 
by Sruta and Sarasvati, having been rendered orplian in his 
childhood ; and ho was well versed, among other things, in 
the science of architecture. Wo are not concerned at pre.sent 
with this part of the a«;count. 

Those details agree substantially with what otie can gather 
from the fragmentary prose narrative. Mention is made of 
Acalapura and kuSika-pauwa, of Diimodara being born of 
NSrSyaija-avamin, of Damodara’s friendship with Visnuvardhana. 

t Tasyam nirUyanasvTimi-ttiimno naray<i\iodarili. 

•ft aduleva i L'Ct-bJiavat. ( i, 31. ) 
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and so forth. Now, from those wo t'ot the genealogy of 
Di.ndin who according to the '^luahu and the '‘Kathi-sara 
WHS the narrator of the story of AvHtdisuudarl thus : 

Narayaija 

Damodara 

Manoratha 

V irailattarr: Gauri 

I 

Dandin 

Wg will try to deal in lumther {'aipcr wiil^ fho question 
wliothor this ]^au(liii is tin; same as the author of tlio BaHa- 
himara-carita^ and wheohor tliu ])roboty [)0 of the latter work 
is this newly discovered ADdutisiuidfirVbttha ; Init assuininjj 
for the present that tho two Dandins are identical, our main 
eoiiccrii in this p^per is to ci>nsidor tho statement of Mr, 
.ivaiaaki’siia Jvavi that tho l.wo texts [)uhli.shed hero establish 
that l)an(li]i was tlio •jjroat-Ljrandsoii in fhe dnauU.. lino ot the 
p< ot lihiira'.'i. It tliis v>] jin ion can l)e idilcen as lioyond ques- 
tion, it W(>uld prove i«> he .a tact of iinnionso importance in 
the ii--.tory ( f S.-Uiskrit !h,a:durf>. 

l.Jufortunaiicly t,!nj pul)lisluM.l texts havt^, not s\ic.eeed(ul in 
rcinovin;jj all doubts ami setUiinj; the question defuiiUdy. The 
only place where 1'hara.vi is montionud is in tin; verse (juotod 
abovo from the A\athd-.<aray with ret’eroiico to Damodara 
who is oivon as tho i^roat-grandfatlier of I)andi*i and tho 
whole statement reijardiiig Dandiifs relation to Jiharavi 
stands or falls witli this ver e alone. The interpretation i^ivoii 
to this verse by Mr. Pamakrsiia Kavi is i>resumahly that 
Bharavi is spoken of licre as identical with Damodara, whose 
alternative name or alias wa • sucli, dtlioui^h it is curious that 
there is no ilircct suLrjfcstioc uch an alias hut for tlie 
apparently appositioeal use (assuming tn<i text to he unobjec- 
tionable) of the word lihdrav% used as a proper name, along 
with sah (he) referring to Damodara. But tho construotioii 
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is somewhat peculiar, and one cannot reconcile himself 
to the ahriiptness witli which Dainodara is mentioned in the 
V(irse as Bhfinivi without some words indicating his identi- 
fication, if it is so intended, with the great Bliaravi of the Kira- 
tdrjunvja. Is it possilde tliat some qualifying adjective, 
such as liiedhairi etc. immediately preceding it, is meant in 
or for this word ? Or, is some pun or simile meant in 
bhdj raoi or raci’prah/iava whicli would oxpj.tin tlie word 
nmirudhya better in th(i eonlext ? An mnendatiou is difficult, 
but the word blutravi in tlui V(U’se does not look very convin- 
cing. It is possible tliat Dainodara liad the Lirnda of Bbaravi ; 
but it one assumes that the name of the great [)oet of Kircitdr- 
juniya was itself a hiruduy his real name having been 
Diimodara, one would not be supported either by Sanskrit 
literature so lar, or l)y any tradition authenticating such 
speculation regarding tl e well-known ])oet Bbaravi^. 

On the other hand, assuming the vt;rso in ipiestion to 
be impeccable, it is somewliat disconcerting to tind nothing 
in the original prose Acantisv^udankatlid itself to support 
this reading or this proposed identification of Bhiiravi with 
Dtlmodara, the great-grandfather of Damlin. Tin; passage, in 
the prose-narrative corresjainding to this verso in the metrical 
ttuiuinary runs thus (p. G) : 

{nd)r<li/(tijfc-iivdmino ndh/n-padma lea brahnuiika dhihna 

ditmodurit-,'<cd')ni-n(tmd taineta (?) .s(f,rc(iiiyft-mftNoh(trftyd 

i^arvajuaya vidaydhayll mm'ad>hdsa-i>raxH)jayd pramcuHt yiiktayd 


Uirua‘p<ida*vi)iyasa !sncham asvajyala. 

Again, 

yalah kaim{ka) ca pwrya-ka rmaai visy n va rdh an- 


dkhye r'ajai>u}iau praan>yam anvabadhnat'^ ^ 

1 A poet Dainodara, Diimodarabhatta or Dainodaracleva is f|iiotcd 
indcpciulcnlh' ni l^haravi, in the anthologies ^arngadhara-paddhaii^ 
Saduktidcarndita Padydvdll as well as in Bhoja-prabandha, 

j In these (]uotations, the dots, indicating lacunae, arc given as 
in the printed text. 
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Damodara is mentioned again at p. 7^ but liis other and 
more famous name (if it was so) viz,, Bhivravi, is nowliere 
alluded to or coupled with his real name. On the other 
hand, in the metrical introduction ([». 3, verso 22) of 
the prose-story, the autlior refers apparently to himself 
as damo(lara-vani§aja and not as bhamvi-vamsaja which would 
certainly have served as a btittor introduction of himself 
to his public. If ho was really a descendant of the groat jjoot 
Bhilravi, he should have been naturally proud of his illustrious 
literary lineage aii'l would have taken enough care to apprise 
his reader of the fact. It is surely too much to rely u|)on 
a doubtful verso of a later summary of presumably ditlorenb 
authorship and tlieoriso on its Itasis upon tlu^ relation of 
Bhilravi and Daijalitv with tiny complacent iissur.aiKte. It 
is not suggested that the geiie.alogy ol‘ Jd.andin, the author 
<jr narratoi' of the Aonutistuiihirikitllul, jis given Inu'e is 
unroIial)le ; but o;;') cannot readily accept the relationship 
(<f this JJajuJin (whoov'or he was) witii J^hanivi sought to 
b<i made out on tlie iiuthority of this verse idont*. On the 
other hand, i.lie ]>robable date of Bhilravi, who was certiiinly 
late” tlian Kiilidilsa but earlie.r than the Aihole inscri[)tion of 
034 A. D, in wliich he already appciirs as famous, would roughly 
coincide with that of Siinlnivi.snu of tlie Ikdlava dynasty, 
wlio may be taken jis belonging to the end of the 5th century ; 
and the mention of this prince in this connexion in the text 
would make one pause before he can sweepingly z’liject 
the theory sot forth by Mr. Kilinakrsni Kavi. All tliiit 
can be said for the present is that the theory Ciinnot be taken 
as settled or beyond (piestion until other data are forthcoming 
to corroborate this Uiiique verse, which is itself of doubtful 
authority. 

Apart from this question e' lii'-'’ary chronology, however, 
there can be no doubt that these jvks ar.. important publica- 
tions, for which Liio loa’iied editors deserve all credit, 
even though it is a great pity that the Avantisundarl-katha 
could not be recovered except as a hopeless mass of fragments. 
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These works fire of great interest in view of the question 
^ their relation to the JDasa-himara-carita and its author 
Daijdin ; which (juestion, however, would require a detailed 

study and cannot ho discussed within tlio limited scone of this 
paper. ‘ 


S. K. Dk 


Some Aspects of the Economic Life in Ancient India 

( AS DKIMCTED 1,\ TilK IliiVEnA ) 


III tins articll! IVII |,r„p„„„ to llolll will, 

piiin a III riioiiril |i|„ I,„|„.A,.v,u„ 

wine 1 Imvc mil Immi aUoiii|.t.,>.l to lio si,,i,|i,.,| „„ fa,., xi,,, 

<liivolo|iinnnt „1’ ajji iculfuio, ai t, .ami wafts lias l,o„ii studio, I 
by »o,„„ sol,. liars, iron, wo sliall stu.ly ,s„inotl,i„o about 
tho tr, nil, ami co„n„o,-oo nf t.lio pooplo of tl,o timo ami „b„„t 
t le units of measurement and exchange as used hy them. 

1 Trade and C 

Trade of course existed iu the period of the Rgveda but 
tho villages being more or less self-contained unit.; and tho 
wants of tho people being limited, it, was naturally coufiiiod 
within narrow limits. Kraya is the word for exchange in tho 
'"ter Sainhitas, derived from the root' h% to 
Barter. buy. In the Rgveda we find the use of this root 

only on a fe,w occasions i. Ordinarily sale and 
purchaso constituted exchange of things only. Barter was the 
normal system and no popular medium of exchange as su-h 
existed. Indra is offered libations in exchange for ton milch 


IV, 24, 10. 
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kine^. From this some liave conclmlod that cattle formed 
the medium of exclianofe. But the use of tlic word does not 
seem to justify such an assumption. 

Human nature heinc; what it is, Iho nttomj^t on the part f)f 
the parties to depress the o.Kchans^o value of the commodities 
of others must have been the same. Tlu' hin'ixlim*’ and bartrain- 
ing of the ma5jjot was known in those early 
tlu^markef Fvcn as it is to tlay, an exchange transac- 

tion was complete and irrevoeahle as .soon as it 
was arranged and delivery of things made over. This is 
cl(!arly indicated in a hymn to Indra by Ilsi Vamadova®. A 
man realised a small value for an article of great value, 
hhTty<tsa rosnam 'tcarnl hdnlydt^. that is^ by (giving up) much 
a man acf[uirod (in exchange) a little wiallli or value. Coming 
again to tlu; buyer be >aid ; tliis has not be(Mi sold ; I want 
the full price. Jhit lu; does not recover the .small price by 
getting a. largo otiui valent now ; whether Ikdploss or clever 
they adhere to their l»argaiii. Vim}(i in thi,'. pas.sago clearly 
means price. But was the usual word for price. Thu.s 

Indra 's image is so dear that it would not he sold oven for a 
huge The ulca .f price also underlies another verse 

where the .saerificer and his wife, by their praises, confer 
strength on fndra and Vanina to rceolvo, for this price, great 
wealth from the g. >ds‘. 

The merchant went by the name of vanik, and his position 
was distinctly inferior to that of the other important cla.sses in 
society. J')lrghasTavas is called a vanik, and as such ho has 
been distinguished from Jio other descendants of the .same 
lino as his, who were ..I! r.sis. simply because, according to 
the legend, ho was compell ul to live by trade during a 
period of famine'*. 'Die uimh :it is rofernAl to as going to 
the wood and obtaining wm .r. vankur apa purlaam^. 

r iv, 24, 10. 2 iv, ^4, 9. 3 viii. l, 5 . 4 vii, 82 , 0 . 5 i, 112 , II. 

6 V, 45, 6. 
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of tho conquest of England. Even during the period just 
following the Norman Conquest w'o do not lioar anything 
about weights, although otherwise, particularly in political 
and administrative matters, they were well developed. 

Measures of distance, on the other hand, grew at a very 
early stage. Distance is the most familiar conception in 
tho life of a people, especially during the periods of migration. 
( 3 nc day’s march or a few days’ march would readily become 
a sort of measure. When settled in a locality this conception 
helps equally well. The distance from one village to another, 
from one end of tho Held to tho other, all begin with certain 
indefiniteness, but all tend ultimately to crystallise into definite 
measures of distance, suiting, tor all practical pur[>oses, tho 
habits of thought ol a primitive people. The Aryans in the 
Vcdic ago also had such conceptions of distance as mea.sure.s. 
Oavyuti is fmpiently found in the Pgveda. Its meaning has 
beeii tho subject of some discussion loading to ditferences of 
opinion. But in one passage it clearly indicates a distance, 
although what exactly it is cannot bo ascertained. Agni is 
asked to drive away further than a jacynti from tlve devotee, 
poverty, hunger, and tho strong demons Most ])robal)ly 
it signified an indefinite and very long distance, since one 
would like to be as far away as possible from these evils. 
In tho JiralimaiMn also tho word was recognised as a measure 
of distajicc. 

On the other haml yojaiict was definitely a measure of dis- 
tance. It means tho distance which can be covered by one 
ride, that is, what can be traversed at one stretch without 
unyoking the horses. Thus tho Dawn is said to precede 
Varuna (hero indentified with Sun) by thirty yojanai^. 
With fast horses Indra can traverse many yojaaas at one 
stretch^. The Maruts are described as swift-moving like 
rivers and as having traversed many yojauas like mares who 
have journeyed far*. 

I viii, 60,20. 2 i, 123, 8. 3 li, 16, 3. 4 x, 78, 7. 
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For purposes of trade and exchanjye it is essential that 
some standard should he devised by whieh comparisons can 
bo made. If measure by wciijjlit was unknown at so early a 
date the people liad to substitute tor it a measure by volume. 
This was essential for llie elements nf economic and 

social life. Tlie Soma sacrifice was the <xreat occasion in those 
days when the communal life was focussed and rc|)rosented, 
and it is in this connection that av'c hear of a measure by 
volume. K//ari was a jar wliicdi measured the (|ua.ntity of 
tlio soma juice. Tndra asked to i^ivc a hundred khdrii^ of 
Soma juice^. Of the measures in ordinary life W(i haVo 
several of them, ijrdara'^ was cither such a measure or it was 
a tjfranary. In cither case it could broadly comjiare one lioap 
ot iLjrains with another. St/nvl also occurs in the Jyjvcda^ 
with the same meaniiij^. It occurs also in its adjectival form 
sthivimant^ . That they lioljiod moasuremeut is certain, hut 
it is of[Ually certain that measurement by volume, like 
nioasuiNunont by distance, was (^rude. This oidy shows an 
linjicrfoct -yjrowLli of tlie (dements of r(d.a.ij tradinj;'. 

In the period of the Jlcjoeda, barter was die form of ox- 
ehaui^i, .wid there had not as yet arisen any ikmmI for a 
medium of oxc^haneje. In one jiassuL^ce' hus- 
Cuirency. i.s laised about its oxistenc(?, wliuro llsi 

Kal^slvat speaks of liavin;;* rccoiviMl ;i liundred 
uiskas^ niiikah'Aw^ <jjol«lon necklace. So many -niskfis could not 
liavG been used by one for jiersonal adornment. It must have 
served the purpose oi ijettin'v other things of life. Still wo 
cannot say that it was tlie usual currency liccausc its nientiou 
is so rare, and because its value could not bo consistent 
with its use a ? a popular medium of exchan;^(^ Hero also 
wo cannot bo po-^itivo as we do not know the v^ lue of gold in 
comparison with that of orher commodities as determined by 
exchange. The safe c» ursc would, therefore, ho to admit 
niaka as havin^f b u. u a mod; m of cchaiigo in tlie period of the 


I iv, 32, 17. ‘ ib 14. II. 3 X. 68 , 3. 4 X, 17, 5. 5 h 126, 2. 
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Jpjvedtt and to restrict its use to rare occasions or within 
a limited circle owint' to the very rare occurrence of the 
word as such medium and to its probably too high value. 


PuAPHULLA Chandka Basi 


Tho Aryan Rule of India 

It has been assumed, and the assumption has long passed 
into an axiom of Indian history, that Aryans, after first con- 
quering a part of Northern India, close to the Western 
frontier, gradually e.xtended their conquests to the whohj of 
India, and hold regal sw? y. over their conquests, until general 
unsettlomeuts of power led to changes within comparatively 
recent times. 

We know that during what is known as the Hindu period, 
which covered many centuries following the Vedic times, 
India comprised a largo number of kingdoms, and for 
tho greater length of that period, the thrones of all these or 
nearly all wore fille<l by princes of tho two royal houses of 
tho Sun and the Moon. After Parasu Rjlma arose ns a groat 
inilitaiy hero, ho led a cedony of Bnvhmaiias into tho Western 
littoral, and there founded tho dynasty of Agui-kula, so called 
ap[)arontly after his patronymic, the name of his father being 
Jamad-Agni. These throe liousos — tho first two as the 
ancient, tho third as the later in date — were the recognised 
royal houses in India (others which were impermanent being 
not counted), and Indian princes, even at the present day, 
generally trace their descent to one or another of these houses. 

If these dynasties were Aryan, then it would follow that the 
rule of post-Vodic India was ‘ yan, and tho axiom referred t<' 
above should bo accepted as sound. But were they Aryan ? 
It seems to me that the question has vet to be answered. 
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There seems to be some confusion of thouglit with regard 
to the inter-relation of the terms Aryan, Bralimn^n, Ksatriya 
etc. The prevalent idea is found to be that Aryan is the 
generic term denoting race, and that Briihinana, Ksatriya, etc. 
are specific terms denoting sub-divisions of that particular 
race ; in other words, the terms Bnllimaiyi, Ksatriya, etc. 
necessarily imply Aryan descent, f can see no justification 
for this idea. That Aryan society in India was divided into 
four order.s is a well-known historical fact ; l)ut it is cciually 
the fact that the names of the four orders seem to have carried 
no racial .significance, and to have boon used in a general sense 
of prf>fossions or .social gra<les, which under the same names 
would have been true of any community. Thus Pulastya wa.s 
tlie progenitor of the Kaksasa royal family of Ceylon, and 
was pro.suinal)ly himself a Kaksasa or Dravidian ; but ho was 
a priest, and tht^reforo a true Ifrahmana. When Vis'viimitra 
was a ruling priiioe, ho was ncce.s.sarily a Ksatriya ; Imt later 
ho changed into a [)riost, and then he wa.s a llrahmana ; of his 
sons a good many turnoil out to bo Dasyus, a term which 
in the l.-mguagc ol' the Aryans themselves, mea.'it .aliens to their 
race. Tiien? were Ksatriyas among tlie Aryans ; so thoro wore 
among rlc; Scytliisas on the North, the Ohinoso on the Mast, 
the Tamils on the Soutn, and the Yavan.as (Uroolvs plus any 
other nationalitic.s) on the West. Clearly thou a Jinlhmaija 
or a Ksiitriy.i wa.s not «ni that account an Aryan ; he may 
have been of anv race. 

In the view of the Aryans, the (juostion of race was very 
simple ; all Imiuanity consisted of two divisions ; the first 
division included the <’our clu.s,ses of Aryan .society ; t ho second 
the Da.syus who ”’ore all the rest of mankind alien to tlio 
Aryans. The di-stiuction is thu.s authoritatively drawn by 
Manu (X 45) : — 

lu k ):Xl rupa j janfun 
loke jatayo b<*hih 
Allocchaviieas caryavac.is 
barve te dasyavah smrtal^. 
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“Whatever racoa bo in the world outside those born from 
the moutli, tho arms, the thighs, and the feet (of Brahma), 
they all, whether speaking the language of tho barbarians, 
or speaking the language of the Aryas, are known in law 
as Dasyus”. 

The ‘Aryas’ were tho people whom wo are speaking of 
as the Aryans. 

Tho definition of Maim is clear, pnicise, ,.nd emphatic. 
According to it, thcsu])romc test of Aryan race is descent fx’om 
Brabmil in one of the four ways mentioned. This may sound 
mythical ; but it ceases to bo mythical ami bijcomes tlie basis 
of sound history, once tho society has fallen into groups on that 
idea, and the tradition of tho descent running in tho four 
orders of soeioty has become the hall-mark of the race; for 
whether tin! hall-mark had its origin in fact or fancy, it 
serves this practical purpose : that it racially diflercntiafcos 
those hearing tho hall-mark from those not. Hence, if the 
attested |)edigree of a family shows descent different from 
tho four ways of the Aryans, that family is devoid of this hall- 
mark and is therefore Dasyu or non-Aryan. There may bo 
other evidences, sueh as those of modern science, leading up to 
a decision ; but considering that Mann’s dictum, whatever 
be its mythical basis, ought to have been sound as a criterion 
from the very beginning of society and must always prevail ; 
those modern evidences can only be corroborative and never 
contradictory of its finding. With tho ground so cleared, 
wo will now proceed to enquin; whether tho three royal 
houses of India wore really Aryan in origin. 

We will begin with the house which was descended from 
an admitted Bnlhmana sage Jamad-Agni. This holy man 
was the descendant of Bhrgu, and Bhrgu's son Sukra was 
tho great ])receptor ot the Asuras, who wore non- Aryans 
and always cn'omie.s of tho Aryas, potential if not always 
actual. The early histor, j ' tho family therefore was 
on the non-Aryan or native side ; and when we look into 
the origin of Bhrgu himself, we find that his son, the pre- 
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ceptor of tho Asuras, was rightly whore ho should have been 
on the side of his blood. For Bhrgu was not born from the 
mouth of Brahrnil, as an Aryan priost should have been ; 
ho simply sprang from the skin of Brahma, along with 
flames, whence perhaps the beginning of the Agni connection. 
Whatever tho legend of his birth may stand for, it is clear 
in tho light of Manu’s dictum that ho was not an Aryan. 
Moreover, between the Brahmanas of hi.-, elan, the colonists of 
Parasii Kama, who are said to lx; known as Mahjirastra 
Brahmams, and the Bnlhmanas of Northern India, who go 
upon their own traditions, it is said that there is absolutely 
no l)ond of community. So far, then, we have evidence 
dir(!ct and ]>rcsuniptive tliat tlio Agni-kula was non-Aryan, 
or by a coinprohensivo tcjrm applicable in the case, Bravidian. 
Is there any evidence to the contrary ? 

We now come to tho Ijiniar Kaco. The first real conflict 
between the Aryans who b.ave somehow foumi their way 
into India, and having secunal a foot-hold, wore showing 
a dis[)osition to accpiire more room lor expansion, appears 
in the ri sistaneo offered by Sand)ara, Iho king (>f tho Asuras. 
This Dravidi ni (>rinco, Itaeked as ho was by endless odds 
availabio sgabist Inniit <l numbers, was appannitly too powerful 
in the field for Hivodasa, tho leader of tho Aryans, and 
a curious thing hapytens : the great Dravidian [)rinco allows 
himself to bo rolled down tho side of a precipice and killed. 
That ho was .surprised is plain j but was it in actual warfare, 
or under circumstances where he had no occasion for suspicion ? 
Whatever may have been tho true character of tho surprise, 
it was a good strok.^ of business on ti.»o y>art of tho Aryans. 
The forts of Sam. iHra wfiFo destroyed, and his forces, dishear- 
tened Ijy the fall of thblr chief, were seattered ; and nr doubt 
the Aryaii.s roapoii .d"ant :j;c.s which must iiavo stood thorn in 
good stead h r a good !:>nh; v^imo to corno. This closes tho first 
stage of the Aryan advance. The struggle with the native 
princes, kawev'n\ had only commenced, and here wo may re- 
mark that Sambara had left a number of brothers, two of 
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whom (in the Aryan translation of their names) were SUrya 
and Candramas, or Sun and Moon. 

What length of time may have passed before we witness 
the next stage of the struggle, we cannot say. The Aryatis had 
slowly but steadily pushed their way forward south-by-east, 
fighting, as we may suppose, every inch of ground, and adding 
a few stadia to their Dominion every year, until they found 
themselves on the northern bank of the river Saiasvatl, whore 
they settled down and consolidated their position. Their main 
strength lay in the warlike tribe of Tvtsus, whoso chief, Sudils 
a descendant of Divodasa was now their leader. Sudfis was 
a good general and a man of foi’esight ; and seeing the dis- 
advantago of paucity of numbers as compared with the strength 
of the foe he strengthened himself by making alliances with 
warlike tribes outside the fndian frontier, such as the Persians 
ami the Modes. In tlie meantime the native piinces w'cro 
also .seeing the value of concerted actioii, and Kutsa the chief 
of the Purus was able to take the field at the head of a 
powerful confederation of ton yirinccs with their tribal levies. 
The allied army, intending to march to the yarasvatl, collected 
on the northern bank of the Parusnl (modern Ilavi) ; but 
the watchful Sudiis, who had knowledge of the movement, had 
gathered his foreign allies, and not waiting to bo attacked 
on a matured plan, boldly marched forward and appeared on 
the southern bank of the Parusiju To that extent ho had 
surprised the enemy and upset their arrangmouts ; but a 
fierce battle ensued and both siilos fought with grim deter- 
mination. Both sides claimed the victory, but the truth seems 
to be that on both sides there was much crossing of the river 
for attacks and counter-attacks, and both sides suffered heavily. 
The moral effect, iiowover, went in favour of the intrepid leader 
of the Trtsus ; for on returning to his settlement, he found 
that he could now take a'^ forward step, and crossing the 
Sarasvatl, he occupied the ff ;’.!e tract of country between 
that river and the Drsadvatl. This was a momentous acquisi- 
tion ; it became the premier settlement of the Brahma^as 
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of the horde, and under the name of Brahinnipvartfi, fiocaino 
famous thenceforwaixl as the centre of Aryan tradition and 
Aryan influence. Hut it was the la-st achiovcinont of the 
Aryans as a militai’y people, cuhuinatiui; in a triumph ; their 
armed career now comes to a close. 

For, when ne.vt history re-opens to our view, it is no 
lonj^er the strife l)etwcon the l‘oroi;'n Aryans and the 
native Dravidians, but tlie poacolul amalj^amation of the 
two races under the benelicent rule of Trasadasyu Llie prince 
of the Purus. Trasa-dasyu was undoubtedly tlic oroatost 
statesman in the early epoch of Indian History. A gifted 
man and a bravo soldier, Ins was at the same time a most 
benevolent and amiable prince ; and bo had made Iiiinsolf so 
acceptable to both his own race and to the Aryans, that the 
two erstwhile enemy-peoides had chosen to come under a 
.single supreme government of which he was to bo the head as 
their iSamrat or Emperor. Plis position in Brahmavarta now 
was .somewhat analogous to that of James I in England ; and 
following the analogy, wo are tempted to suppose that ho 
inhcritcil both his blood and his united sovereignty by descent 
from both sides. But no. He was the son wln)m the gods 
have given to Ihirukutsanl ( Eady Puru-kutsa) to con.solo her 
husband for his want of .success in his great uinlertaking 
against the Aryans ; and Puiai-kiitsa was a native [n’ince. 
By the Aryans, the Fm])Oror was spoken of in eulogistic 
terms as their friend and ally, which, while showing the firm 
bond of union that was bef.ween the two races, and the 
tendencies which were developing under him for the eventual 
Aryanization of the whole of India, also goes to show that the 
Emperor was their master not by race but by adoption. 
According to later accounts, the royal house supreme in this 
part of the oountrj , was Oaudra Va’usa ; and there too the 
first king had Puru in his name : Pururavas (formed from 
Puru and ravash He was descended from Candra, who is 
re})re3ented to us as the god of the Moon. From the histori- 
cal associations we have so far pursued, it seems reasonable to 
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pjivo tho story .1 human interpretation and to sco in the god of 
tlio Moon tho Prince Cni\drainas, tho brother of Sambara. 
It was their clan tliat was in the forefront in tho first sroat 
opposition to tho Aryan advance. Later on, Puru-kutsa 
appears on the scene filling the great place of Sarabara as tho 
loading opponent. Was ho the tribal successor ? Evidently 
he was. And what is more, ho was in all probability the son 
of Candramas tho prince and if so, the Budha of the celestial 
account. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt as to the 
identity of tho Candra Vamsa with tho dynasty founded by 
Trasa-dasyu, a member of tho native tribe of tho Purus. It 
was therefore Dravidian. And independently, it seems to have 
been of that branch of tho Dravidian race which was known as 
tho Nilgas. One of the earliest princes of tho house was 
Nahusa, a groat king. Owing to an unhapj)y accident, ho fell 
from his high state, and then ho became a serpent. Tho 
moaning seems plain : shorn of his glory, ho became a mere 
Nsiga. 

If wo take tho celestial origin of the house, wo have neces- 
sarily to apply Manu’s canon, and we again arrive at tho same 
result that the house was Dravidian. For tho Moon-god, tho 
progenitor of tho race, had not his descent from Brahma in 
any one of tho four ways of Aryan society, and his Indian 
descendants were therefore Dasyus. In this connection, it is 
remarkable that the name of tho first Emperor was Trasa- 
dasyu, which, whatever Aryan expositors might say by a 
laboured construction, seems to mean “Dasyu tho Mobile” i. e. 
a Dasyu ever in motion, which he was expected to bo, consider- 
ing the times of commotion and the position of command to 
which he was born. 

In this connection, it may be hero mentioned as a relevant 
fact that Krsija, tho best representative of the Lunar race, 
was a very dark person, and a skin so decidedly dark and in 
that early age, would, in the case of an Aryan, have been 
an impossibility. 

Lastly we come to tho race of the Sun. Tho earthly 
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ancestor of this race was Alanu VII, and according to the 
Vnrana, lie was Dravidesvara, i.c. Chiet of the 
Dravidas. Tliis connects him with tlio Dravidas, either as an 
alien wlio had hctrome their ruler, or, far more jirohahly, as the 
most ]»rominent member of the race with ])osition of command. 
Which ot the two remains to be ascertained by other ovidonco. 

Xow, the ty[)ical Dravidiau is <lark in colour, ami in 
the full vigour of manhood, his eyes are red. Wliat is 
the portraiture we see in the liamayaua of the personal 
a[)pcarancc of Rama tlie llower of tlie Solar ]vaco t The 
(U)Kmr of his skin was that of the blue lily, ami his oyes 
were oi‘ the same hue as the jietals of the red lotus. Making 
duo allowance for poetic emlieHishnient, we have yet 
hero in the main outline a true pietui’O of tho typical 
Tamil. 

Again, among the Aryans, marriagti was governed by 
certain stringent rules, and from peasant to king none dared 
to Hout tJiem lor tear not only of legal punishment, but 
Worse still, of sotjial infamy and degradabi<m worse than death. 
But among tho Ksatriyas of tho Solar Race (here wo eontino 
ourselves to that race) what marriage (customs do wo fiml 
as heing quite iu order Wo will mention only one as 
an illustration. Among tho Aryans, union with one's wife’s 
sister was incest ; among those Ksatriyas, it was ii natural and 
most desirable domestic tie. And from the earliest times, 
the custom has l)een Dravidiau. 

Finally we apply Mann's canon. Tlio Solar Race had 
its origin in Surya, and wliether Siirya was the Sun-god or 
Sambara's brother ot that name, he too, like Caudra, had not 
tho same descent as any section of the Aryans. In mythology, 
ho and Camlra may differ among themselves iu origin. 
Rut that is a qu' st’on which has no bearing here ; tho 
point is that Sfirya .nr- not an Aryan by descent, and 
therefore his iruliau descendants could not bo Aryans. Now 
we see the meaning of the statement in tho Bhiujavata 
Pnrana that Maim VII was Dravidesvara ! he was tho 
r. H. Q,, MARCH, 1925 
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chief of the Dravidas not only as their sovereign, but also 
as the no1)lest born of the race. 

All this leads us to the question : “Where comes in 
the Aryan rule of India, which so largely colours and indeed 
forms the main backgr<^)und of all modern ideas of Indian 
liistory V There is no denying the fact that the Aryans 
made India a groat country ; but it seems eoually undeniable 
that they never ruled tlie land, but tliat dominion always 
rested with the native princes, who, with their tribes, were 
Aryanized indeed, but were none the less of .Dravidian stock. 
Tho idea of Aryan rule arose with the kairopoan and 

innn Hc^ieutifui hn[)ortance seems well worth a review. 
Aly remarks are iiitondod to show thaL tlior-: is rase for 
investigation, and 1 invite discussion. 

\\\ V. Gi ^a\v.\hi>hana 


Message From Barhut Jataka Labels 

Tlie Iiurhut railing has a fairly large Jiumhcr u( inscrip - 
l ions serving as labels for tlie artistic illustrations of its tale. 
rhcs«* illustrat.ions consist ol carvings or bas-reliefs depicting 
various scenes trom I>uddha's life, past and present. The 
underlying scheme is two- fold : doctrinal and biographical. 
The biographical details are introduced only by way of an 
illustration of the Buddhist doctrine inculcating the equality 
of all the Buddhas,*' so that the incidents of the li^*e of one 
Buddha arc virtually t’ aame as those of the life of any other 
Buddha. According to this doctrine, the evolution of the 
Bnddha types of human personality is the outcome of a 
natural proecvs which is reducible into a determinate causal 
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ortler. In f.lio t.r.-ulitlon of tln' llui l<\i^-on<ls of sf^ven 

BuiUllnis wero woll known. This cloetiinul s(^hnmo with soiuf^ 
ol‘ l.he l)io<^rjinhu*al dof.ails is laid <l<nvn in l.ho famous MahiV 
piulfiiia «lise()iu-s<! uf’ tho Dipjhu-Nikikya. The labels attaelied 
t,o rt.'[»rosoiil:itions of Uodhi-troes ol‘ seven l-iuddlias, including 
the niissinij one reterrint;' io (he Hodhi-treo of Sikhi, are as 
follows : — 

‘‘The Ihulhi ( roe ot‘ (,ho Divine Master Vipaseit.” 

“Silla (he Ifodhi-trco of (he ])ivine Masi.or V'^is^’ahh!*^,’’ 

“The Jaodhi-Lree ol tin! Divine ^tastin' Sikhi.” 

“The JJoilhi-l ree of tho .Divine jMaster Ivakutsandha.” 

“The Hodhi'lreo of thtj Divints Master Konajfainana.’’ 

“The nodhi-troo of the J)ivine Master Kasyapa.” 

‘•The Bodhi-troe of the Divine jVlaster Siikyaumni.’’ 

ITore the .Hodhi-trco referred to in each label not oidy 
stands us an artis(i(! symbol of the on!ii>'htenincnt of a Buddha 
liiit may be taken to symbolise his wliole career, Tho epithet 
llhaojivii prefixed to tho name (.)f each Buddha and I’endered 
‘Divine Master’ is respleudent with tho Hindu or Bhilifavatio 
idea of divinity. Of tho names of the Buddhas ailoptod in 
these labels, some, such as Koyiigamana and Kakusaindha, 
(torresptmd to those in Pali ; some, such as Vipasiuo (i^enitivt! 
form) correspond to those iii Buddhist-Saiiskrit works ; some, 
such as Vesabhuuo (genitive form), are peculiar to Barhut 
tradition ; and some, such as .K;i3apa and Sakainuni, arc 
common to all traditions. Comparing and contrasting these 
various forms of tho names one cannot hcl[) thinking that the 
source of tho Barhut tradition was neither exclusively Piili 
nor exclusively one identical with any one of tho known 
Buddhist-Sanskrit works. The source must have been an 
independent one, though not without some common yioints 
with other tra litioiip The Barhut tradition, so far as it cau 
he tested in the light -..f t<.e Mahiipadana discourse, is yet in 
a stage when the lives of the previous Buddhas wore not linkeil 
up by the chabi of existences running througli the Bodhi- 
sattva-career of Buddha Gautama. 
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Ah for the life-history of Buddha i^akyamuni thei*o are 
several scenes, to some of which more labels than one are 
attached. To bc"in with, one has to note a .solemn scene 
of supplication of various deitie.s to the Bodhisattva, then 
born us the male <^od Santosita, to bn rcliorn on the earth 
for the opening of the gate of immortality to all. There are 
three separate labels referring to dillerent classes of deities 
according to their .seats in the assembly ; — 

“The Rupabrahma deities of Pure Abodes on the eastern 
side’’. 

“The three classes of all-pervading Rupabrahma »lei(ios 
on the northern side”. 

“The six thousand Kilmavacara goils t>f six lower heavens 
on the southern side”. 

Just below thi.s is a scene of forecast of the Bodhisattva’s 
birth characterised by tlie charming mnsi(! of the gods. It 
indicated that the Bodhisattva has, after much deliberation, 
given his word to the joy of all. To this .scone are aimexod 
some five separate l.ahols, the romaining four recording the 
names of four heavenly nymphs or dancers : — 

“The jovial and r.avishing nmsic of gods”. 
“vVlandmsa — -the heavenly dancer”. 

“Misrakcsl — the heavenly dancer”. 

“Jbulmavatl - the heavenly dancer”. 

“Subhadra — the heavenly dancer”. 

The third sceiuj is that of Queen MayiVs dream, aptly 
described in the laliel as — 

‘‘The .Divine Being’s Descent”. 

Next to this notice is a grand scene in the palace of 
S5uddhodana, of an assembly of the gods making obeisance 
to the newly born Bodhisattvm and announcing the inception 
of Buddhism as will appear from the following label-— 

“The angel Arhaagupta announces the inception 

of the Divine Master’s system*'. 

This naturally leads the observer to a continuous scene 
of the groat renunciation, where the Bodhis.attva Prince 
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Sidtlliiirtha runs away from his fatlicr’s place on liorse-back. 
protected by the angels with Arhadgupta at their hen<l. 
The attached label simply records the name of the head 
angel — 

“Arhadgupta”. 

After this is to bo noted the beautiful .scone of the Prince’s 
.s(;If-initiation into a.sceticism, followed by a groat festival 
of the gods signalising the enshrinement of his hc.'id-dress 
ajid tuft of hair. The tbi’ce annexed lal)els can be rendered 
logotber as follows 

“The ceremonial onshrineimint of the Divine Being’.s hair- 
tuft in Smlbarma, the celestial council-ball, attached to the 
Afansioii of Victory". 

Now one must take note of t wo .separate scones, one in 
wbicli the angels of the Pupal^rabmaloka have come down on 
the lia(d< of <dephants to congratulate the Bodhisattva on his 
victory over the hosts of Mara, ami the other in which 
Buddha attains enlightenment. Kacb scene bears an inscrip 
tion appropriate to it : 

•‘The Brahma god.’’ 

“'Pbe eidiglitenment of the Divine Master ^fikyamuni.’’ The 
Buddbahood marked the turning point in the life of the noble 
g:\kya prince, while with the proclamation of the truths in 
Benares ho came to bo known as the unrivalled Teacher. 
Accordingly tlierc is a sceno of the first sermon, labelled by 
the inscription — 

“The Dbarmacakra of the Divine Teacher.’’ 

The conversion of three colonies of Vedic a.scetics at (Jayu 
was a notable incident, ns it served to increase his fame as a 
powerful personality. Thus one need not bo surprised that 
there should be a distinct scene depicting this incident, in 
dexed by the label — 

“The as,;,ei.ibly of the Jatila".” 

The followers el the Bmldha wore yot living a wandering 
life of recluses of the time. The monastic life, marked by 
settled habits, could begin only when the kings and traders 
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and rich l)ankor.-j made over royal parka lor their permanent 
residence. The most important of these; parks was tlie 
Jetavana in the suburb of ^rfivasti purchased by the banker 
Anathapindika. The scone of dedication of this park by the 
banker boars the following label incised in bold letters — 

‘‘Amlthapindika dedicates Prince Jeta’s park, purchased 
with a layer of croros." 

A serious misunderstanding among the bhiksua at 
Kausambl eudangering the unity and future interest of the 
Urotherhood led the Mast(;r to go away alone to a w'oodland 
where he spent a rainy season being waited upon by the 
Parileya elephant. Though the scene is missing, the following 
label survives to indicate its inclusion in the Barhut schejne 
“Parileya — the wo<»dland resort.” 

Another notable scene is that of king Ajiitasatru’s inter- 
view with the Buddha, apparently ))a3ed upon an account 
similar to that in the !^amannaphala-Sutta oi' the Digha- 
Nikiiya. The king kneels before the Master’s seat as an act 
of obeisance, in the midst of a troop of amazonian guards, all 
mounted on the back of elephants. The label appropriately 
recording this sctnie is — 

“Ajatasatru bows down to the .Divine Master.” 

Finally one must take notice of two important scenes, the 
first one being the pathetic scene of the last interview of king 
Prasenajit of Kosala with the Master, and the second one being 
that of king Vidudabha’s or VixTidhaka’s march towards 
Kapilavastu. The second scene represents the sudden arrest 
of the march by a timely intervention of the Master, while 
the label attached to it records the determination of the 
^akyas to take the utmost risk to maintain their non-violent 
attitude. Now note what the labels themselves are : — 

‘‘King Prasenajit of Kosala.” 

“Even if tboy die.” 

These two incidents happened in the last year of Buddha’s 
life. But there are several other scenes representing various 
intermediate episodes, which cannot be chronologically 
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arranged. In all these scones, based U])on distinct stories on 
legends, the interlocutors and worshippers are sonic super- 
human or inlra-human beings — gods, goddesses, niigas yaksas, 
and yaksi^is. 

In the first instance one may note the curious scene of 
Indras'ala or Indrasviila cave, whore Sakra, the king of gods, 
put fjucstions To the Ihnhlha anil praised him (or his unsur- 
passed w'isdoni. The stor^^ is based upon the legend in the 
Sakkapanha-sutta. The annexed lahel records (he name ol — 
“The Indrasaila f 'avc.” 

( )n the railing pillars at the gates one has (h) sei; (;he life- 
size figures of (ho four Yaksas with labels recording tlicir 
names as Dhataratha ( I flirtarastra), Virudaka (Virudhaka), 
V''iriH)aka (\’'irupaksa), Kupira (Kuhera). The represen(.a- 
(ion of (hese guardian angels or regenl-s of the fjuar(.ers 
apparently follows their description in tho Mahilsaniaya and 
tho AtaniXtiyn iSuttas. In a Piili eonnnentary Kuhera is dos- 
oribed as Kumarl-vahana, i. c. with a maiden as his vehicle. 
Tho representation of Kuhera as Xara-v;lhaua, i. e. with a. 
man as his vehiele, rather [mints to a source similar to the 
halitavistara version of the Maliasamaya story. 

These four yaksas of w'arrior-like habit and civic. s|»int 
arc all bonovolent deities representing a super human (.ype, 
in who.su families and re(.inue.s there wore tlie goddesse.s 
of an anthropomorpliie character, the iifigas or dragons o( 
a pitiable existence, and the ferocious and malevolent yaksas 
and yaksii.iis of an infra-humaii type. 

Our railing hears some iigures of the [lopular Ooddess 
of Luck, apparently representing two tyj)c.s, northern and 
southern. In the northern fcy[)e, the goddess is seated 
majestically on a full-blown lotus, being anointed with water 
from a jar held c 'er her head by two elephants Irom two 
sides, standi ru on two 'otuses. Here tho godde.s.s is but 
an artistic for:r. of Beauty as an aspect of the l>ivine Being, 
adored by the b'i us-shaped human heart, placed under tho 
apex of two olcphant-like lungs touching each other at a. 
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point. (,)t the southern type (referred to in .some of the 
Buddhi.st writings ns the eastern), there is only one example 
ol‘ a life-size female statue with [n'ominent hip and heaving 
bust, expressive of the power of production and feeding. 
The reason for association of (.he former (ype with the life 
of the Buddha is not quite clear, though there is indication 
in the Ijalitavistara story that ideal beauty or gracefulness 
was a corollary <if the quality of Buddhahood. The figure 
of tlie latter ty[)e is indexed l)y the la))cl recording the 
«Iescriptive name of 

“Tlio goddt‘.s.s of lucky grace”. 

In additioji to Sirimil Devatii, there are standing figures 
of two weeping, bemoaning, or shrieking goddesses, represent- 
ing two wild varieties, who must have been tamed by (,he 
Buddha’s powers. These are : — 

“The weeping goddess of the larger variety”. 

“The weeping goddess of the io.sser variety”. 

There is, first of all, a ))athetic .scene of a Dragon-chief hurriedly 
wending his way to l.he Divine Saviour, together with his 
wife and daughter, to pay homage as a means of e.scapo 
out of his pre.seiit unbearable existence, in s[)ito of his amazing 
hoards of wealth. The steny of this interview can bo traced 
in the Dliainmapada-eoinmentary and the Mahavastu. The 
Dragon chief was noted as one of the four richest persons. 
He is assigned to a home in a lake of ancient Taxila, 
which was a great centre of trade. To this scene are attached 
two labels, one simply containing his name and the other 
do.scribing his pious acts— 

“ErSpata [Erapatha, Erakapatta, AilapattraJ 
— the Dragon- chief’. 

• “The Dragon-chief Erapata bows down to the Divine 
Master”. 

The second scene is that of another Dragon-chief standing 

O D 

on a rocky ground with joined hands directed towards the 
invisible presence of the Buddha. The cxistiug Buddhist 
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literature! affords no clue to identincation of the story. The 
annexed label clearly bears the name of : 

“The Draoon-chief Cakravsika.” 

It is in t:imin<» and humanising the yaksas that the 
Master had to disjiluy a wondertul moral courage and spiritual 
])OWors. Of the yaksa-scenes, our railing can ])roduco the 
following specimens. There is, for instance, the life-size figure 
of a yaksa standing on a hideous-looking vehicle with the 
tail of a Makara aiid the front i)art of a ipiadrupeil like the 
goat. So far as the literary description goes, this ferocious 
demi-god was Ajakalapaka or goat-molestcr, the tlovourcr of 
living beings of immortal essence, in whoso temple, situated 
near Patali or I’avai, where the goats were sacrilicc(.l in groups 
or men entered with offerings uttering the cry ‘aja’ or ‘unborn,' 
the !ija or goat symbolising the unborn. The burning of the 
goat with ji corpse is an ancient Aryan custom referred to in 
a Vedic funeral-hymn. I‘]vidcntly the yak.sa represents 
Time <»r Death, the destroyer of living creatures. Kven this 
dreaded being was tamed by the liuddha. The label records 
the name of the yaksa as — 

“Ajakalaka.’’ 

There is another standing figure of a yaksa in a similar 
devotional attitude. The particulars of this demi-god cannot 
bo traced in any known Buddhist or Indian work. Api)arently 
his habitat was some Gangetic region. At any I’ate, the label 
names him — • 

“The Gangetic yaksa.” 

There is yet another yaksa-statue with the u.sual devo- 
tional attitude. This scene of interview is based upon a 
Buddhist discourse, from which and its commentary it is clear 
that the yaksa a prickle-haired, porcuj/me-like demi-god who 
lived inside a Tain -thi.ped stone-structure, on the roof of 
which lived r.n<-ther of the rough-skinned crocodile 

species. The label aptly describes him as : 

“The prickio-haired yaksa.” 

Though the actual figure is missing, the surviving label 

8 


I. H. Q., .MAKCll, 1935. 
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legU»ly bears tlio ntune of u yaksa, of whom no trace can 
bo found in the existing Buddhist or Indian literature. Ho 
is named — 

“The Supraviisa. yaksa.” 

Those deini-gods are all male yaksas. Our railing also 
boars figures of a few female .species, .such as “Candrii” and 
“SudarsaniV who arc not mot with in any known literature. 

The sculptors of <jnr railing have tried to magnify the 
powers of the Saviour by otbor moans as well. There Is a fine 
medallion-carving illustrating the <i'lorious name of the Lord 
served to rescue the crew of a mcrchant-.ship from the jaws 
of a whale. The label records : 

“The wealthy merchant Vasugupta is rescued from the grip 
of a whahi and Ijrought ashore.” 

This is not all. Our railing al.so bear.s rcpro^enlation.^ o| 
the lordly thrones of the mighty l>cing, worship]>ed l)y a herd 
of elophaiibs, one of which i.s placed in a scene having .some- 
thing to do with — 

‘‘Sisupala the fort-keeper and Venuka the gardener.” 

( To he cotitinued ) 


B. M. Baui A 



The Vicitra Natak 


(>;rRr lioviXD siX' ill’s own account or ins eakly ATtVKN’rriiKs) 

Oeneral descri/dioit 

In tho Dainm Padshuh kd Granlh or the Hook ol t.ho 
Toiitli Guru is incorporated tho Vicitra Ndkik, a inotrical 
composition in fourteen chapters, wherein the Guru des- 
cribes, amoni? otlier thinufs, some of tho prineifial actions 
in whidi he foujjht, either as a principal or as an ally. Tho 
Dasam Orant/i was compiled from various materials by Bhai 
Mani Sin.*'!! about twenty six ye:irs after tho death of Guru 
Govind Sinjjfh. ‘It is apparently a collection of many books 
of various sizes and the subjects dealt with seem to be as 
various.’ There is clear internal cviilencc that diHerent parts 
of tho Dasam Padshah kd Graiith were written by different 
authors at •lill'erent times, but as to the authorship of tho 
Vicitra Nahik itself there has never boon any doubt, thouj^h 
ilv' date of composition has not as yet been definitely sottlcil. 

Bike the Adt Granth and the rest of the Dasftnt G ninth, 
itself, tho Vicitra Ndfak is written in the Gurumukhi charac- 
ter hut tho lanv^uage is old Hindi with a large admixture of 
Sanskrit and Persian words. Moreover, from his early train- 
ing and enviroiimont at Patna, Guru Goviinl Singh had deve- 
loped a liking for eastern forms and idioms. These he freely 
used in his com[)ositions and thus introduced an element of 
groat difficulty for the future interpreters of hi.s work. Tlio 
modern Sikh commentaries arc not always convincing and 
there still remains much room for honest doubts. But such 
instances are obvioosly rare and willi Macauliffe’s unrivalled 
translation of the major per: 'on of tho work for our guidance, 
we think that i . is possible to take a gauge of the work and 
proceed to estimate its historical importance. 

Guru Govind Singh opens his work by an invocation to 
the Sword, which is identified in tho Guru’s mind with the 
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Lord. The first six sections of the work except a portion of 
the fifth, where the Guru gives a bare account of his prede- 
cessors in office, belong, more or less, to the domain of 
mythology and need not detain us long. But the Guru’s 
mode of presenting his mission is extremely interesting and 
deserves a brief notice. Guru Govind Singh traces the history 
of the Sodhi family to its origin and then narrates the cir- 
cumstances under which he was commandeu by the Almighty 
to appear in this world to preach to men the true ways of 
religion. The origin of tho Sodhi family is traced to the time- 
honoured line of Raghu to which belonged the celebrated hero 
of the Ramaya^a. Lahu and Kusu (Lava and Kus'a), the two 
sons of Rilma are said to have built the two cities of 
Lahore and Kassur, which were named after them. The 
descendants of those two kings continued to wield sceptres for 
a long time and lived in harmony till the days of Kfilkot and 
Kiilrai. Kalket (descended from Kus'u) is said ‘to have 
possessed peerless strength’ and had no difficulty in expelling 
Kalrai (descended from liahu) from the city. The latter fled 
to the Silnaudh country^ where ho married a king’s daughter. 
To him a son named Sodhi Rai was born and the Sodhi race 
began from that time. Tho Sodhis gradually became influen- 
tial and independent, conquered many countries and at last 
invaded tho Punjab. The descendants of Kusui were defeated, 
and in their turn, fled to Benares where in course of time they 
became the readers c»f tho Vechts and came to bo known as the 
Vedls. Another turn in the wheel of fortune came. To patch 
up past <lifterencos the Sodhi king of tho Punjab wrote a 
conciliatory letter to tho Vodi chief and invited him and his 
followers to come back to the Punjab. The Vedi chief com- 
plied with tho request. On the arrival of the Vedls tho Sodhi 
king asked them to recite the VedciK. They olieyed. Tho 

I Macaiiliffc says that it was situated near Benares and its 
inhabitants, the Sanauclhis, were afterwards called Sodhis (Sil’/t Religion 
Vol, v, p. 291, fn. 4.) 
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king was very much pleased, gave all his possessions to 
the Vedls and assuming the garh of a llkhi retired to the 
forest to become absorbed in God’s love. The Vedi chief' 
blessed the Sodhi king, saying, 

“When I come in the Kali Ago under the name of Nanak 
I will make thee worthy of worship in the world. And thou 
shall attain the highest dignity.” 

And the blessing was fulfilled when Guru Amar Dils gave 
the Guruship to Riim Das Sodhi, in whose line it became 
hereditary'. 

The Guru next relates his own circumstances and informs 
us that in his former life he was engaged in deep austerities 
in the mountain of JTcm Kunt when God gave him the order 
to assume birth in this Kali Age. As his af.tention was fixed 
on God’s ftfct the Guru did not desire to come but God remon- 
strated oartiestly with him and he had to obey. It is impor- 
tant to notice that like his predecessor Nanak, Guru Govind 
8ingh also does not deny the missions of the various religious 
teachers that preceded him but says that th(,>y did not follow 
the path laid down by the Almighty and arrogated to them- 
selves the worship that was due to Him alone. There were 
innumerable .sects with <lilfercnt formalities and rituals but 
true love of God was nowhere to Itc found and hence the 
Guru was sent to this world to establish the true Panth. 

No comment on those stories is necessary here except 
that these and various other portions of the Dasam Pftdsah 
ka (jra)dh ‘serve as an excedlent index to the part played in 
Guru Goviml Singh’s life and activities by JLindu mytho- 
logical ideas.’ As Dr. Narang says, ‘he seems to have been 
deeply impressed by the idea that runs throughout the 
Paurunic literature, viz., the idea of a saviour appearing from 
time to time to uj^hi. 'd .•igh;.eousne.ss and destroy unrighteous- 
ness. The c:rca?nstancos in which he was placed and the 
tyranny and oppression that ho saw around him were very 
likely to make ium feel that the time for a new saviour had 
arrived and like all great men who have helped in the 
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advancement of humanity he felt that he himself was the man 
required by the times.’’ 

But the.se are question-s with which wo have no concern 
here. The stories referred to above, together with the iutro- 
ductoi’y invocjvtion to tlie Swonl, cover the first six sections 
of the Viciti'd Nntak and it i.s with the seventh that the 
really historical intcro.st of the work commences. Herein 
the (iruru narrates briefly the story of his birth and in subse- 
(juent sections In; describes his early adventures. 

It - may as well be stated here that even ii» those portions 
of the Ficitru Kahih which are gtiueraily regarded a.s being 
beyond the domain ol' history there occur a few sentences, here 
and there, which sociii to throw some light on fbci career of 
Guru Govin 1 Singh, or are at least very suggestive. Fcjr ins- 
tance in the first section the Guru s.ays that none had erred like 
him and asks the forgivone.ss of t!ie Lord for his past errons. 
Naturally one becomes curious to know what the Guru is 
referring to. Again, we come aero.-s a very intin’esting 
passage in the last section of the work to which Malcolm draws 
attention in his Sketch of the Slkh^^. As the learned iuithor 
points out, the Guru here seems to admit the temporal sove- 
reignty of the dcisccndants of Buibar. Guru Govind Singh says 
that the successors of both Bai’ia Nanak and Babar were 
created by God himself and the former was to bo rocognistal 
ns a spiritual and the latti'r as a temporal king. The successors 
of BiXbar would plunder those who would not deliver the 
Guru’s money. W^e are tempted to suggo.st that the Guru 
is referring hero to the well-known incident of the treacherous 
and fugitive narrated in the Sikh records^. The 

story runs that when 1 1’usain Khan was fighting some of the 
Hill RiijSs and the Guru, many of the m^minds fled to the 
hills with their acoumulated treasures. But the Moghul 


I Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, pp. 74, 75. 
3 Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 63 , fn, 

3 Macanlilifc, Vol. v. p. 59. 
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general Mirza Bog, who had auceoedod Prince liliiazziin in ilio 
comiuancl against the ITill Kiijiis, procetjilod instanl.ly against 
tlicin and stripped them of all thoii* pt>ssessions. Passages like 
those add another element of interest (f) the work and raise a 
hope tluit a closer oiquiry is likely to he still more fruitl'ul. 

Sourtr.'i of information on, Onrtr Goniiid, Siiojh (nxl 
the historical mhic of (he riritra Natnk 

The Ficitra No(ak very early attracted the attciiti<»n of 
modern scholars and more than hnndrtul years ago Malcolm 
brought it to light and incorporated Faiglisli t.i anslations of 
several important, extracts from the work in his Sketch of 
the Sikhs, though, as (hinningham says, ‘his own general narra- 
tive of the events is ol»viously contradictory and inaccurate.’* 
Almo.st every suhsequent writer has referred to the work and 
utilised it, though some have laxai .s<;()ptical a.s to its hi.storical 
value. According to Malcolm ‘the work is more ealeulatcfl 
to inllaine the courage of his followers tlian to convey correct 
information of actual events’* and the loarm.'d author a<lds that 
llie Guru’s account ot the, adventures against Husain Khan 
is given ‘in a style sulliciently intlated I’or <ho wars of the 
demons and angels.’^ ‘The Guru’s ohjoct,’ writes Dr. Karang, 
‘was to rouse the military ardour of his followers rather than 
record history.’* MacaulilFe says, ‘at that time it was the 
cu.stom to recite on the eve of battle the praises and warlike 
deeds of the brave, so that the heart s even of cowards might 
be inspired with eagerness for the fray.’ This was the ohjoct 
that led Guru Gohind Singh to translate the tenth canto ol‘ 
the Bhiujavat in which are recounted the chivalivuis exploits 
of Kr.sija.’ ‘1 have rendered lnt<* the vulgar dialect the tenth 
chapter of the Bhayavat,’ say.s the Guru, ‘with no other object 
than to inspire ardour for i'oligiou.s warfare,’ and the pr.iisos of 
Caijdi were specially iran.-lated that they might bo chantctl 

1 Cuiiningh History of the Sikhs (Garrett’s E'lilion) 

2 Malcolm, ibid., p. 54. 3 Ibid, p. 59, fn. 4 Narang, ibid., (>. 91, fn. 
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for warlike i)ur[)Oses.'^ Thougli it is nowhere stated explicitly, 
still it seems probable from the character of the descriptions, 
that the Vicilra Natak was also written -partly for the same 
]iurpose. I say ixivtly advisedly, for the main object of the 
Guru in writing this work was undoubtorlly the presentation 
of his mission — establishing true religion as the chosen instru- 
ment of God. 

But tliat does not prove that the Ficitra Natak can be 
of no historical use. The descriptions of the battles may be 
*''**d inflated but there remain many other things 
besides. The general sequence of events, the causes and the 
main incidents of the battles, the combatants that participated 
in them, and similar other matters are perhaps more im[)or- 
tant for our purposes, and it is with regard to these that the 
Ficitra Natak proves to be of invaluable assistance. A. rapid 
survey of our sources of information on the life of Guru 
Govind Singh and the general. confusion that prevails in the 
modern works on Sikh history would, we hope, make our 
position clear. 

Besides the Ficitra Natak, the two other W(jrks, which 
are generally relied upon for the history of Guru Govind 
Singh, are the Out Filas of lihai Sukha Singh and the 
S'ura^ Vrakas of Bhivi Sautokh Singh. ‘Bhai Sukha Singh 
was born in A. u. 17GG in Anandapur, where Guru Govind 
Singh long had his residence. He became a pupil of Bhais 
Bhagwau Singh and Thsikur Singh, and was subsequently 
a jmnl or expounder of the Granth Sahib at Keshgarh 
whore the tenth Guru first administered his baptism.’* 
Sukha Singh lived and worked in the very tract which 
had been the centre of Guru Govind Singh’s activities 
and though he completed his work about ninety years after the 
death of .the tenth Guru, it seems probable that he had oppor- 
tunities of ascertaininjr the facts that ho narrated. At any 
rate, the Guru Filas must be regarded as extremely useful as 

I MacaulifTo, ibiJ., V. p. 83. 3 Macauliffe, ibij , V. p. i fu. 
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It is tho earliest tlotailecl aeoount of tlie life of Criiru Govind 
Sinprh that has come down to us. 

But to the orthodox Sikh the nmst authoritative of all the 
works about tlieir Gurus is the Snraj Pt'akaii of BhSi 
Santokh Sinj^h. Macaulill’e’s o[)iiiion of tlio work, however, 
is extremely unfavourable. Besido.s the fact that the work 
was completed so late as 1843, exception has been taken oven 
to the mentality of the autlnu- himself. The learned author 
of tlie Sik/i, Jlefit/ion .says that from his early education and 
environment Bhili Santokh Singh was largely tinctured with 
Hinduism. It is extremely doubtful whether ho had any re- 
liable authority before him and hi.s statements cannot often bo 
accepted as even an approach to history, ^lacaulifl’e take.s 
particular e.xception to nurnerotis stories of indilferent merit 
sometimes discreditable to the Gurus and their systems that 
Bhili Santokh Singh incorporfites in liis work, and sugge-sts 
that tnost of tiiem hiid been invented by the author himself. 
These rennirks might bo a bit too h:ird l)ut they sliow how 
desperate our position i.s. 

The other Guruinukhi records tire .still loss reliable. Wo 
come next to tlie Sait Scd'hi, find tiio SokJii Hook tninshited 
by Sirdar Attar Singh of Bhadiiour. Mficiiuliflo says, ‘There 
is a book called Sait Sakhi which professes to bo fi conversa- 
tion between Sahib Singh and Gurbux Singh on the .sayings 

and doings of the tenth Guru It is relied on by the 

Kukils as the main authority for their hcre.sy. There, how- 
ever, appcfirs nothing to establish its fuxthcnticit}'.® Wo 
have not been able to procure a copy of this book. It Is, 
however, interesting to note Unit the Sdk/ii Jiook translated 
by Sirdar Attar Singh is also said to have been written by 
Sahib Singh on the basis of what ho heiird from Gurbux 
Singh, one of the i» .mediaf^e disciples of Guru Govind Singh 


1 Mar lal'f'd, i, Intr<‘..luction, p. Ixvii. 

2 MacaulilTc, O/id., v, p. i fn. 

I. n. Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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rikI a lineal descendant of Bhai Budha.^ It is clear that 
tlu) oripfinal of Sirdar Attar Sindh’s translation cannot bo the 
same as the San Siiklii but it is evident that a close connection 
I)et\veon the two exists. ‘Santokh Sin 2 h also sometimes eives 
Bhiii (xurbux Sindh’s communication to Silhib Singh as the 
basis of his history of the Gurus’ and it may not be improba- 
ble that this fact was seized upon by later writers who, in 
order to gain credence for their narrative.' , passed their own 
works in the name of Sahib Singh. That this is the case with 
Sirdar Attar Singh’s Sakhi Book is almost certain. The 
translator is inclined to place the composition of the work near 
about 18114® but there is clear internal evidence that it is 
much later. Many things arc referred to in the form of 
prophecies and there cannot possibly bo any doubt that the 
book was written even after the Mutiny. The Sakhi Book, 
therefore, is not of much historical value and the same may be 
sai<l of Sirdar Attar Singh’s translation of the Sakhi Naina. 

Lastly, wo have got to consider the Panlh Brakas and the 
Itihas Garn. Khah^a. ’I’lic latter is a recent treatise by Sadhu 
Govind Singh of Benares. The Panth Prukaii is ba.sed on 
older Gurumukhi works and is perhaps an attempt to recount 
the stnry of the Gurii.s from the point of view of a reawakened 
Sikh. Dr. Narang uses this work I'reoly in his ‘Trai/.<fo>'- 
inatioii of Sikhism but it is our opinion that as the book was 
written so late as 1880, it mu.st yield in authority to the earlier 
records whenever there is any attempt in it to .strike a now 
path. But the Panth Prakas, in one sense, is very useful as 
it is practically an abi'idgcd compilation of the more ponderous 
volumes on the Sikh Gurus. 

This fairly exhausts the Gurmnukhi materials wo have on 
Guru Govind Singh, for more recent works like the Sikkhan 
lie Paj (li Bikhia or the Tawarikh Gtirii Khatsa may safely be 
ignored. ' As far as* we are aware, no Porsi.sn doearaent of 

1 Sakhi /nW- (.Sirdar .Vtt.ir Singh’s Tr.insl.iliuii'i, p. i. 

2 I hid., I’l'clacc, p. vii. 
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importaiico, whieli llirowf? lij^ht on tlio oarly advontures of 
CJuru Govind SiiiL^h, has yet been discovurod but. tbnro exist 
several works in l'jiij>lis]i wbieb deserve a brief notice. Tlio 
two earliest are i^nnvno’s ludin Tract and Forster’s Traveh 
but the accounts j^iven are ol)viously conlusod, Malcolm’s 
Sketch of the S'd'hti does not improve our position much. 
] i0aviu;4 aside the more comprehensive volumes on Sikh his- 
tory, we come to the introductory es.says in Trumpp’s Jidi 
Granth and Maeaulilfe’s account of (jriini Govind Siie^h 
Ijivon in tln^ fifth volume of his famous work on Sikh religion. 
The value of Truinpp’s remarks is j^reatly weakened by his 
obvious prejudice ai^ainst the Sikhs but this can on no account 
bo said ol‘ Macaulillb whoso obj(!ct ibrouohout has been to 
present the orthodox Sikh view-point. I may as well mention 
here that there is a work in Ihuij^ali, vi/., the TAfe oj Guru 
Go^'ind Siiij/h by Jiabu Ti?ikadi JJanerjee!, which is also likely 
to be ol' some assistance. T1 10 book is based almost entirely 
on the Suraj PrahuH and with tine caution may very well be 
used as a source book. 

\Vc would conclude by montionin" another very intcrestinj^ 
work, viz., the JHIasimr JUinswara, compiled under tlie direct 
supervision of the late Tliijii llira Cand. ‘It was drawn up 
by men of learning in the State, who were ^iven access to 
such family and State records as existed, and though no doubt 
the earlier cb.aptors contain more mythology than historical 
fact, the work is both useful and interesting*. Although 
this book docs not give u.s any new facts, it supplies us with 
a very im[)ortant date, which, in the present shifty and uncer- 
tain state of Sikh chronology, cannot be too highly estimated. 
Wo are inclined to believe that if .similar works existed about 
the various other Hill Stitcs v.di.h which Guru Govind Singh had 
dealings in peace .'nJ vVar. ouv task might have liecome easier. 

We are now m :i position .o go b'ck to the (question with 
which we started, riz., the historical value of the Vicitra 


I Simla Hill States Gazetteer^ Bilaspur State, p. 4. 
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Natak. It appears that the historical portion of tliis work 
is the only contemporary account of tlie early adventures of 
Guru Govind Singh and the next record is about a century 
later. T1 le Guru’s descriptioas might be inflated and all 
his details might be ‘saturated with the spirit of Hindu my- 
thology’ but it has to be remembered that in the later works 
ns well, common historical events are very often almost inextri- 
cably mixed up with religious myths and legends ; moreover, 
it is significant that almost all the later workf), notably the 
Gm' liilas ctjrroborate the Vicdra Nafnk, though they add 
many details and supply some missing links that enable us to 
follow more eleai'ly the fragmentary account of the Guru. 
And when wo e.xamine the confusion ajnong modorn writers, 
the need for more closely studying the only contemporary 
narrative, however limited it may l)o in its usefulness, becomes 
evident. One single instance, I hope, would make my point 
clear. With regard to the first battle of Guru Govind Singh, 
Cunningham says that it was a more local skirmish against 
the chief of Nahan*. According to Irvine ‘his fir.st campaign 
was made ns the ally of one hill Raja, Rhim (^and of 
Nadon against another the Kilja of Jammu, who had been 
incited by Aliyan Khan the IVtoghul to make an attack on 
his neighbour’ *. While Narang writes that the Rtijas had 
nrade a grand alliance against the Guru and the parties met 
at Bhangani where the Guru’s first battle was fouglit and 
wou^. On those points the testimony of the Vicitra Ndtak 
is almost invaluable, and our regret is not that the Guru’s 
account is inflated and animated but that he has not left a 
similar record of his later exploits. 

( To he continued ) 

iNDl’BIirSHAN BANF.aJl 


I CuJiningham, ibid. 2 Irvine’s Later Moghuls. 
3 Narang, ibid., pp. 89-90 



Bengal School of Art 

Origin mnl T'ltrirlirs of liuhon Art 

Art w klealistic in India, From prc-liistorit! times idoiilis- 
tic India developed lier Art. It iulluonced the national 
life of the people. In tlio earliest stai'o of human civiliza- 
tion, protection of self and preservation of racial seeds are 
the greatest pursuits of mankind ; then comes the prolection 
of society and religion ; and last of all, prevails the culture 
of Art for the manifestation ol inward bliss and mental 
pleasures. India has never been satisfied with ‘little,’ her 
achievements havi; always been the greatest in all her under- 
takings. The number of her arts l>y the gradual [troeess 
of ramification ran up from (J li to oB'I. 

India is spiritualistic and its spirituality is the underlying 
cau.se of its art-culture. As to please tlio gods the Indian 
people developed their music, so t(t illustrate the attributes of 
their divinities they bad recourse to painting and sculpture. 
And to enshrine their metallic ami lithie images they even- 
tually developed their architecture. Sculpture and Architec- 
ture are inter-related and they grew up side by side. Under 
tho common name of T'a&ln-Vidija or architecture, the Aryans 
of India dealt with all other branches of Art. 

Teachers of Art nnil their Tf'^orks 

As there wore 20 preachers of the Codes ot Caw in Vedic 
India, so there wore no le.ss than 18 teachers of the 
Science of Art. The names of these teacher.-;, as given in the 
Matsya Puraiia, are Bhrgu, Atri, Vasistha, Visvakarman, 
Maya, Narada, Nngnajit, Visalaksa, Parandara, Brahma, 
Kumara, ’Landis.., Siauuaka, Garga, Vasudeva, Niruddha, 
Sukra and Brhaspu<\ ’-any of them were celebrated fsis 
or munis. Vv'e still worship Visvakarman and Maya. It is 
doubtfui whet her Visvakarman was the name of a person or 
a mere title. In the Gth century a. d., Varalia Mihira, while 
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compiling his lirhat Samhita, took his lessons from the work 
of' Giirga unci others. Bcsiilos those IS, there were other touchers 
of Silj )a ^aatraa, which, according to some, wei'O numhored (I f. 

In Northern India, on account of frequent foreign inva- 
sions and rc! volutions, many works on Indian Art have 
been lost. Some splendid specimens of ancient Art and Mss. 
on tho Science are still to ho found in Southern India. 
About a century ago, a tahmted Puijclit of Tanjore, Ham 
Riij, collected the mss. of Manasara, Mayamata, Kasyapa, 
Vaikhunasa, Sakaladhikara, Visvakarmya, Sanatkumara, Sara- 
svatyam, Paucaratra and other works of Art and the accom- 
j)lished Pandit in his on InrJina Arvhitectnvfi dealt 

with the first four and spcicially Mitud'^ara, Of those four, tho 
authors are known from the names except in the case of 
Maiutsara which is said to have been the work of Agastya, 
the pioneer of Aryan civilization in tho South. Those works 
belong mostly to the Deccan where great temples wore built 
according to the canons laid down in the mss. Though 
there may not bo found Vimann or Oopnram in other parts of 
India, the principles are the same everywhere in the construc- 
tion of pillars, [)edostal3, and arches. Peing deeply absorbeal 
in their culture of Art, the ancient Hindus evolved a sound 
and original system of their own, which prevailed all over 
the country, and “this Indian Art,’’ as Mr. Havcll says, “is 
still a living thing with vast potentialities.” 

History of Ai't up to the 7th century A. H. 

“Hindu Art is the real Indian Art.” It received a 
great impetus from Jainism and Buddhism, specially from 
the time of Asoka in the 3rd century b. c. There might 
have been foreign intluonces when Buddhistic India came 
into contact with outside countries. But India assimilated 
all that she received and got nourishment from the culture 
of many nations among which she preached her religion and 
spread her culture and civilization. She created a greater 
India all her own and infused everywhere, a new spirit 
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which cannot but be characterisntl as orijjjinal. Modern 
history of art begins with Asoka. I [is capitfil at Pataliinitra 
became a great centre of art-culturo, from which ]^engal got 
its first inijmlse. It is donl)tfnI wln^thor the flra'co-Thictrian 
art of Gamlbara over reucbcil J?<'ngal after passing Uirougli 
Magadlia. The start that was given by Asoka was stopped or 
retarded for several centuries on account of political changes. 
There was no doubt a revival of Art and ljit<'ratnro during 
the reign of the Gupta Vikramadityas, but a definite growth of 
Art is scarcely perceptible even when all Northern India came 
under the mighty rule of king llarsa. in the 7th century a. n. 
This monarch was a great lover of learning and literature, 
himself a poet of no moan repute, and his ])atronage of the 
Buddhistic University of Nillanda went a great way to make 
it a unique inte-rnational centre of education in the world. 
Though his court-poct Baijabhaffu states that a group of skilled 
painfers painted at the time auspicious scenes, the traces of 
these artistic products arc now lost to us through the iconoclas- 
tic 3j)irit of the early Moslem invaders. But the condition was 
quite otherwise in the South, where Jfarsa’s great rival, 
king Bu1ak(!sin II of the Galukya dynasty was reigning. 
Under his |iatronagc the best fres<a)-paintings of the e-avea 
of Ajanta were nicely executed. Though Ilarsa's was pre- 
sumably an ago of ])alnting, it cannot be said that scnlpturo 
and architecture were neglcetc<l, for how thoi could the 
statements of the great Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang 
regarding the extensive educational buildings and splendid 
mona-oteries of Nalanda be justified ? Some beautiful metallic 
and stone images recently discovered by the excava- 
tion at Nalanda servo as a litik between the growth of sculp- 
ture in the Gupta period and the reign of the Psla kings of 
Magadha and Bengal. The stream of art-culture, which 
flowed through Magadha in the 8th century A. d., assumed a 
new character iti Bengal and a New School of Art was the 
result. Gradually during the 800 years of the rule of the Pala, 
Sena, and Pathan kings of Bengal, three different stages of 
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the Bongnl Art were noticeable — Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Islamic — according to the character of the religious persuasions 
of the reigning monarchs. Wo propose to take a brief chronolo- 
gical view of these throe aspects of the growth and progress 
of the Bengal School of Art as a distinct school of Indian Art. 

Art-culture tinder the Pala Jciiujs of Bengal 

As soon as king J larsa died. Northern India was once again 
in the midst of anarcliy and misrule. But a great change took 
place before the close of a century, when the harrassod jieople 
of Bengal in onler ‘to escape from anarchy’ elected Gopala 
l)evH, the son of a successful soldier, as their king in the middle 
of the 8th century a. d.^ Gopala was followed l)y 17 
other kings of the Pilla dynasty reigning from 750 to 
1198 A. D. Gop/ila Deva ushered in a new era of good govern- 
ment by establishing peace and tranquillity in tluj country. 
These I’rda kings wore almost all Buddhists, and under 
the balmy shade of their I<enign ride, there dawticd a 
Konaissanee of Art, which reaclieil a culminating point during 
the protracted reigns of the 2nd and 3rd kings of the lino— - 
Dharmapala ami Devapala, the son and grandson of Gopiila 
Deva. These two kings are the real founders of the greatness 
of their dynasty. They conquered far atid wide and attained to 
the sovereignty of nearly the whole of Northern India. The 
period of one hundred years during which they ruled (780 — 
892 A. u.) may be said to be an epoch of groat develop- 
ment of Art in Madhyadesa. Among the many valuable 
finds of the Nalandii excavation, there has been discovered 
a copper-plate inscription, which refers to the establishment 
of a monastery at Nalanda by the king of Java and this was 


I Varendra or North Bengal was the original home of the I’ala 
kings. Gopala was elected for the throne in Gauda or Varendra king- 
dom. Magadha and Mithila were then included in the kingdom of 
Gaurja, to get the sovereignty of which, Gopala conquered Magadha 
and established a capital at the city of Bihar near modern Patna. 
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done with the express permission of the reijxiiinp; inonnrch 
Devapiila. In the Viraduv.i inscription of (Thoshpara, Devn])ahi 
has been styled tlie kin<j of the world. In this regime of 
extraordinary brilliancy, the cnlturo of art in the country rose 
to its zenith. 

Taraiiath, a Tibetan Lama, wrote in KiOS a. n., a history 
of Buddhism of which the last chapter gives us many impor- 
tant points with regard to the art-history of India. I am 
quoting a passage from the translation ot the chapter : “In 
the time of the kings Devapiila and Srimanta Sarmapilla, there 
lived in Varondra (Northern Bengal) an exceedingly skilful 
artist named Dhiman, whose son was Bitpilla ; both of them 
producc<l many works in cast-metal as well as sculptures and 
paintings, which resembled the works of the Niigas. The 
father and sou gave rise to distinct schools ; as the son lived 
in Bengal, the cast-iimigcs of the gods ho produced, were of 
the Eastern Style, whatever might bo the birthplace of their 
acttial designers, [n painting tin; followers of the father were 
called the Eideni S('lioo\ tliose ot tlie son, as thcjy were most 
numerous in Magadha, were (jailed the followers of the 
JIadhyadesa School of Painting. In Nepal, the earlier 
scbtnd of art resembli'd the old JEestcra Sch,ool ; but in 
course of time was formed a Nepalese school which in 
painting and Ciisting resembled the eastern typos. The latest 
artists have no s|)ecial character.” 

So we see that both the father and the son, Dhiman and Bit- 
piila, were skilled alike in painting, sculpture, and bronze- 
founding. Dhiman was the head of the eastern school of 
pointers, while his son Bitpiila, who lived in Bengal, was the 
head of the eastern school of bronze-casting, [f wo invo.sti"ate 
the sculptures in Bengal and Bchar, and even in Ori.ssa to 
which Pala-rule never extended, wo may be able to identify the 
works of Dhiman and his son. 

This culture was a little retarded after Devapftla but in 
the reign of JlahlpSla I in the latter part of the 10th 
century a. b., Sthirapala and Va.sautapala, two younger 
t. ii. MARCH, 1925. 10 
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lirotlicrs of Mahipala T went to Saruath and repaired 
the Dharmarajika Mahavihara of Asoka and the capital 
of the newly discovered Asokan pillar and also erected a 
Gandhakutl- Mahlpiila himself built up the temples of 
Navadurj'fi at Benares. I am just aunexiii;.f a list of some 
significant dated images of the Pala period, lound h(!re and 
there, which will give an idea of the development of art, 
specially of lithie and metallic sculptures in Bengal and 
Behar. 

SpCi'hnenH of the Pain Art 

1. Three stone images of Visun found insar the Mahii- 
bodhi temple of Bodhgaya, now presi rved in the Calcutta 
Maseum, with an inscription on the lett >idc, from which it 
is known that a sculptor named Kosava placed the image of 
the four-headed Mahadeva near the Mahabodhi t ree in the ‘26th 
year of the reign of Dharmapala ])cva. 

2. Two stone images of JIttddhn, lound at l'ddai.idapur, 
the modern IBihar town in the Patna District, dedicated by an 
inscriptioji in the i)edostal of each ol‘ the images, from 
which it is known that they were set U|) by Puma Das a 
Buddhist monk of Sindh at IJddaivlapur ^tahavihara in the 
6rd year of the reign of Vigrahapala I (or Surapala [). 

A bronze image of Parvatl found at Uddandapur from 
the inscription at the back it is known that the imago was dedi- 
cated by a merchant named IJchpatra Tliilkura in the Udda^- 
dapur Mahiivihara in the 54th year of Narayaijapala Deva. 

4. A stotie imago of goddess Vaylecarl discovered in the 
ruins of Nalandii. From the inscription on its pedestal which 
has been perfectly deciphered, it is known that the image was 
dedicated in the 1st year of Gopjila Deva II. 

5. Five metal images of Visiin discovered near Saheb- 
gunj in the Gaibaiula sub-division of the Kungjjur district in 
Bengal, two of which are being locally worshipped and three 
have Ijeen brought to the Calcutta Museum. Though there is 
no inscription to date the images, Dr. ISpooncr of the Archieo- 
logical Department ha.s reasons to hoUl that they are 
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associutu.l with rh-; ilyunsty of tho Pfilas ol' the lOth century*. 
These imajiies have resemblance to a .statue of Visnu of tlio 
Mathura Museum-, 

6. A stone iinaujo of Hutldhtt ili.scoverecl amiil.st ilio ruiirs 
of tlie MalukbotUii temple at lioilhj'aya, now preserved iu the 
Oalcutta Museum, dedicated with an inscription by a person 
named ^akrnsena durini; the roi_"n of (lopala Deva II, no 
year boiii" mentioned. 

7. A stone iinao;o ol Vhiui, discovered at Haj^haura 
villajje in tihe Ti[)[»ora Distiiet, iledicatoil with an in.scription 
on its [)edestal, which show.s that a Vaisuava merchant 
named Jjokadatta established the imaj^e in the 3nl year ol 
Mahipala 1. 

8. A stone imago of Unddlha on a door-frame, found in 
the ruins of NahindJi, now pi’cserved in the Calcutta Musoum, 
The inscription under the feet of the imago records that one 
Bfiliiflitya erected a temple and incised the inscription in the 
nth year of the reign of J^Iahipfda I (!)73-l02() A. D.). 

f), A colossal image of Jimidlm at Tetrawan village, six 
miles from l^ihar town in tin; Patna District, dedicated with 
an inscription which gives the name t)f Mahipala 1. 

10. An image of .lla(ldh>h discoveroil at 8arnath, now 
preserved in the Jjuckuow Alusoum, deilieated with an inscrip- 
tion which shows that it was .sot up hy the order of Mahipala 
Deva in 1083 (s. r.) or 102fi a.d. 

11. Several hronze images discovord at Imadpur village 
in the District of Muzaflar[)ore with inscriptions which declare 
that they were dedicated in the 48th year of the reign of 
Mahipala T. 

12. A stone imago of Jinddha in the attitude of 
touching the earth, now jdaced in a small shrine of liodhgaya 
with inscription on the pedestal giving the 1 1th year of king 
Mahipala I. 

I Archaolo^iral Survey Report, il-},. 

3 V. A Smith’s lliitory of Fine Art, p. 207. 
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13. A. bronze imago of Visnn, fountl at Sagartllgbi in the 
Murshidabad District, near the great Dlghi or tank e.Kcavated 
by Mablpiila I. It is a fine specimen of art identifying 
Bitpala’s hand. 

14. A stone image of twelve-armed Vism or a Buddhist 
saint of tlie Tantrika order, found at tlie ancient Mahipiila city 
in the Mursliidabad District, which was one of the provincial 
capitals of Malilpala I. The image is preserved in the Calcutta 
Museum. 

If). A stone image of Titiddha found at Bihar in the 
Patna District and preserved in the Calcutta Museum. It 
was dedicated with an inscription by one Dehck, son of 
Suvarnakara Sahii in the 13th year of tlie roign of Vigrahapala 
III (104.r)-.')8 A. n.). 

16. Two lihija images of ^iva with an inscriptioti plate, 
now seen at the Ak.sayavata tree at Gaya. From the 
inscription it is known that one Visvuditya erected two 
temples for the llhgas in tlie 5th year of Vigrahapala Deva III. 

17. A stone imago of Tiu’d discovered at the Tetrawan 
village in the Patna District, preserved in the Calcutta 
Museum, with an inscription recoi'ding the dedication of the 
image by a certain Bhat-ta Ichra in the 2nd year of tlie reign 
of Biimapala, son of Vigrahapala III. 

18. A stone image of Bodhisatlva Padmapani, discovered 
at Chandimau village in the Bihar subdivision of the Patna 
District and now preserved in the Calcutta Museum. From 
the in.scri[>tion on its pedestal it is known that it was dedica- 
ted by a merchant named Sadhuharan in the 42nd year of 
Biimapala. {Memoirs of Asiatic Society, vol. v, pp. 93-4). 

19. A stone stole of Buddha or group of images from 
the scenes of Buddha’s life, exquisitely finished in the beat 
style possible, now found at Sivabari village in the Bagerhat 
subdivision of the Khulna District presumably identifying 
the workmanship of Dhiman and his famous school of the 
Piila Art in Magadha. (Fully described in my History of 
Jessore and Khnlna", vol, I, pp. 205-12). 
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2(1. A. siiniliir slii'uc; <4 prosorvod in tlio 

Calcutta Museum (Br, r». Cat. II, p. SO), Ix'longinf? to the 
ancient school of Pfila art in Maorjulha. 

It is evident from these specimens liow the J^ila kings of 
Bengal were great patrons of Art and were directly or in- 
directly responsible for the installation of various images in 
their kingdom, most of them having heen found at or near their 
capital cities. Most of those images were of Buddha hut 
those of Vhitiin were not inconsiderable. There were also iinajies 
of Taril, Viigisvari, Parvati, anti <ither Tantrika deities. The 
metallic images were generally found to he of Visnu. It 
may he surmised that Dhiinan was himself a Buddhist and 
lived in Magadha, while his son Bitpiila being a Hindu 
did not leavo Varondra. The.so skilled artishs and their 
disci[)lcs realizing a true aspect of beauty from a study ot 
nature, chiselled out their images from hard stone or cast 
metals with a I’are imaginative power and masterful vigour. 
They clothed their idoahs of divine form with an awe-inspiring 
dignity and calm solemnity, and there thished such divine looks 
in their beaming eyes and eternal smiles in their lips and 
cheeks as were never dimmed even when buried in ruins for n 
thousand years. 

The style of the two master artists Dhiman and Bitprdn, 
as Taranath clearly points out, influenced (.lie noighhouring 
kingdoms. Nepal founded a school of her own in painting 
and bronze-casting based on the model of the Bastern school 
of the Piila regime. The beautiful Nepalese images of Tsira, 
Manjusii, Maitreya, and Triinurti (Buddhist Triad) in cast- 
copper, are examples of this influence. (Vide plates x, xvi, 
xviii, and xix of Havell’s Indian •acufptnre and Paintiny). 
The plastic art of Nepal is represented by the images of 
bronze and copper and not by sculptures in stone. 

The Indian culture reached Nepal first and •then it was 
borrowed by the Tibetans. In the reign of their king, Srong- 
tsan-Gampo, Buddhism was introduced in Tibet with the 
help of Indian scholars. There was revival of this cult in 
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Tibet, wlion, durinaj the reign of the Pala king, Mahl|):lla I, 
Buddhist preachers like Pandit Dharinapula and otirers wore 
invited to go to Tibet in 1013 a. d. and to restore the old 
religion. A suhsequont mission under Pandit Dipankara, 
Srljnilna, Atlsa from the Vikramasilii monastery was sent to 
Tibet in 1042 A. n. during tlio reign of Mahipala’s successor 
NayajHila and Tilictan Buddhism was firmly established. The 
Tibetan people had then already introduced the Nepalese 
art baserl on the Kastern ScIkmiI ami tliis got an impetus 
from the religious missions of tlie later PiXla kings. This 
school of Til)et niiiy l)e c.dled the Nepal-Tifjfitan Jh'Hivh 
School of the Pala Act. The artists of Tibet were generally 
Tjamas and their outputs were highly realistic images of Lamas 
and Buddhist saints. 

Prom Taranatb wo also know that a similar Introduction 
of the Pala School of Arl. in Kashmir took place when a cer* 
tain Hasurslya (presimnibly llainsarfij, the miiiistor of Queen 
Did<la of Kashmir) tounded the Kash'inir School in the 10th 
century a. D, The same school of Art seems to have iuliuenced 
Burma and the Southern countries. In the South, throe ar- 
tists named Jaya, Panijaya and Vijaya had a large number ol' 
follo\vers. The concluding remarks of the same Art-historian 
regarding the gradual decadence of the influence of the Pala 
scho<»l of Art are important : — “Wbenover Buddhism prevail- 
ed, skilful religious artists wore found, hut as Islam advanced 
they disappearcfl. When orthodox Hinduism got the upper 
hand, unskilful images came to the front.” 

We have .already said that Gopfila Deva. the founder of 
the Pala dynasty established his capital at Uddaijdapur, the 
modern town of Bihar in the Patna district. This capital was 
providftl with a grand mona.stery, mistaken for fort when it 
was captured by the Turki invader, Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Khilji in 1197 A. n. The monastery was destroyed and 
the monks were nnassacred. Those who survived fled to Tibet, 
Nepal, and the South. “Buddhism in Magadha never recover- 
ed from this blow ; it lingered in obscurity for a while 
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and then vanished.”^ And with this sta'^nation of religion, 
demolition of temples, destruotion or disap])earanco of iiuao;os 
that followed in Iho wake of ieonoclastie cioiuinesf, vanished 
the schools of the Pslla Art, wldc.li had thorouLjldy influencod 
the short rule of the Sen Kim's of Hemjal, who wen; more 
huay with the social |)rol)lcnis Ilian with the Art-s|iieimens of 
relij^lious devotion. 

{ 'lo he coutiniit‘il ) 

SaTISOIIAN'DUA Mitra 


Rama Raya- Regent of Vijayanagara (1542 1565) 

Ono of the most interesting rulers in the history of Vijaya- 
naoara is Riiina Kaya, the Recent of Sadiisiva Raya. This 
shrewd politician had saved the Minpire Iroin the eliaos 
created hy SalaUain Tinnna Raju after the death of the youiio 
monarch Veiikatrwlri. During his regency, he kept the 
Empire as illirstrious as it had heen during the time of Krsiia 
Deva Raya and Acyuta Raya. Ills inili.sputalile qualities as 
a statesman, eomhiued with his viotorious eainpaigns as a 
warrior, place him among the great Hindu rulers of India. 

We shall study in this paper the character of Ids regency, 
putting aside both his administration of the Empire and his 
foreign policy. Our oidy purpose is to ascertain what kind 
of relations existefl hotweeu Riinia Raya and his sovereign. 

When Sadasiva was proclaimed hunperor of Vijayanagara 
he was unfit on account of his age to manage the State affairs. 
Hence tho anonymous chronicler of Golkouda .states that 


I Eiicy. IJrit. (llth eel.), vol iii, p. 655, 
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Kama Raya assumed the office of Protector^. The Muhani- 
niadaii writer in announcins^ the assumption of power by the 
Minister Rslma Rilya deseribos him as Regent of tlio puppet 
Sadasiva. Accordingly, all power was vested in Kama Raya, as 
the Cikkadevamtja F'animvall recorded some years later®. 
The only fact, on which all the authors wlu) have written on 
SadSsiva’s reign agree, is the supremo power wielded by tho 
fortunate Minister who was helped by his two brothers. But 
tho aforesaid chronicler of Golkonda suggests at least two 
different stages in his period of governitig ; “Rainraj.’’ ho 
states, “first assumed the ofliee of Protector, and subsquently 
usurped the thronc”-h Is this usur[)ation of the throne 
supported by other documents i I have closely examined the 
inscriptions and grants of Sadasiva’s reign, and discern not two 
but three different stages in the regency of Rama Raya. 

During tho first period Riima Raya is nothing but the 
Regent on behalf of his Sovereign ; even tho intluencc of Sada- 
siva’s will over his Regent may occasionally be detected 
through some of the earlier inscriptions, in one of 154(3 we 
read that Sadasiva “gave orders to Riima Riiya, saying” etc. 
and thou Riima Riiya makes a grant according to tho king’s 
orders'*. The same is shown by another inscription of 1547-8, 
at Podili, Nellore District, in which Sadiis'iva is slated to rule 
Vijayanagara “under the orders of Sriinan-Mahamandalesvara 
Aliyagiimarama Riljayyadeva Maharajalungaru who bears the 
burden of the kingdom’’-'^. Finally in 1549 “on the orders of 
SadSsiva’’, Riima lliiya issued an edict for the barbers of 
Udayagiri®. 

1 Briggs, Fcrhhta, III. p. 381. 

2 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, ibWrtw of Vijayan-igara History, 102. 

3 I'erishta, 1. c. 

4 Ep. Cam., XI, Hk., no. 

5 Butterwortli, Inscriptions in the Nellore District, III, p. 1195-7. 

6 Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, 11 , p. 

1051. 17. 
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The titles given to RSraa Raya at this time are 'Mahaman- 
fj(ilesvara\ ‘minister’^, ‘agent of Sadasiva’® ‘agent for the aftairs 
of Sadasiva's kingdom’^ or at most ‘ruler of the groat Karijata 
kingdom'^. No other trace of higher authority may bo 
gathered from the records of the first year of his governorship. 

In the meanwhile, Saduisiva resided in the capital as a 
general rule. This is fre(]uontly stated in the inserii)tions^\ 
In 1548 he miolc the Kanuina grant and in 1551 the Beviua- 
halli grant in the vicinity of the god Vitthales^'ara, on the 
baidcs of the Tungabhadra river, i.e. in Vijayanagara‘b 

From the very beginning, tlic wise activity of the Regent 
in conducting the state allairs surpassed all expectations. A 
grant of Sadfisiva of 1558 exalts the virtues ot Rama Raya 
as a ruler saying that ho was “possessed of valour, liberality 
and mercy’* ^ ; moreover ho is noted to be “versed in politics*®, 
or “well-vers(3d in politics’**^ “skilled in politics”^ “conversant 
with politics” ^ and to have “stuiliod politics”^ One of the 
prudent stops he took in connection with the rule <d the vast 
empire was the division of responsibility. (Jouto relates that 
ho at once secured the co-operation in his ministership of his 
two brothers : the administration of justice was granted to 
Tiruniala, wliilo Vtaikalcldri took over finance^®. Several 
inscriptions justify this statement. Farly in 1545, according 
to an inscription of Ilampi, the Mahiimamlalesvara Tirumala- 
rayadeva Mahaarasu granted to sonui person tlio village of 


1 472 (4 kjoG ; 5 of 1900. 

2 Cam,, Xll, Tp, 126; Rangacliarya, o. c., II, pp. 1073, ^ 99 * 

3 ar;;., VI,Tk, 13. 

4 Sadasiva’s grant, Ep, Cam,, IV, Ng, $8. 

5 Uutterworth, o. c., II, pp. 921-2. 

6 Ep, Inti, XIV, p. 353, V. 43 j p. 231, vv. 43 - 45 * 

7 Ep. Cam,, IX, Cp, 1S6. 

8 Mangalampad grant of Venkata II, Uutterworth, o. c,, I, p. 29* 

9 Dalavay Agrahiiram plates of Venkata I, Ep, hid,, XII, p. 186, 

vv. 13-40. 10 /i/. X, Mg, 60. 

11 Kuniyiii* [)lalcs of Venkata II, Ep, hul. III, p. 252, v. 13. 

12 Ep, Cam,, XII, Cy, 39. 13 Couto, Decadas, VI, p. 383. 


I. 11. Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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Kol/Uimlialli together with its liamlots^. In another inscrip- 
tion at Hanipi, bearing the same date, ineiition is made of 
“Jaugamayya, the 'lalavay or general of Timniaraja, younger 
brother of Riiina Raya”*. 

As chief minister of the Regent, Tirumala was given the 
most important ])rovince of the Empire to rule ; this was 
Udayagiri, called the chief fortress under the royal throne of 
Vijayanagara^, owing to its proximity to the Muhammadan 
frontiers. Formerly it was almost always governed by princes 
of the Royal family as Viceroys, on behalf of the Emperor. 
In 1513 Tirumala was governor of Udayagiri \ and in 1551-‘J 
wo find him fulfilling the same office ® ; however he did not 
stay jit Udayagiri, because in the same year 1551*, according 
to an inscription at yaiigam, the Governor of Udayagiri was 
Civvakkaturi Rayaca Ihljay^’a who ruled on bebalt ol 
Tirumala®. Was this the same Tirumala who was governor 
of Udayagiri in 1535-6 His appointment was not due at 
that time to his brother, but either to Acyuta or to the 
ministers of the latter. 

In .spite of the great power which the governorship ol 
Udayagiri naturally gave him, his subordination to Rama 
Rjvya was at this time exemplary : an inscription of Ivalamalia 
records the remission of taxes on the barbers of this place by 
Tirumala, with the permission of Rama Raya 

As to Veiikatiidri, the Hilmarajlyamii, of Venkayya men- 
tions the town Kamlanol, Karnul District, as the seat of liia 
government'-'. Accordingly in 1547 he exempted the tax 
oil the Rriihmau is in the villages of Kanala^®, Damagatla^ * and 

I M, A. D., iy20, p. 3<> 2 Ibid. 

3 llutterworth, o. c., II, pp. 536, 542. 4 Ep. Ind., XVI, p. 242. 

5 Butterworth, o. c., II, p. 867. 

6 Rangacharya, o. c., II, p. 1113, 477. 

7 i;/. Cam, III, Sr, 95. 8 380 of 1904. 

9 S. Krishnaswami Aiyaiigar, Sources, p. 222. 

10 Kangacharya, o. c., II, pp. 9C4, 532. 

1 1 Ibid., pp. 947, 395, 
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Bannuni'. These places are all situated in Kaniul District, 
This was probably in the first stage of Kama’s governorship, 
tor we find hijn governing the Chola country during the 
following one. 

Kiiina llilya shortly after Sa<lasiva’s coronation showed 
his prudojice as well as his decision in an event related by 
Correa. When going once against the Sultan of ]hjapur, n 
number of captains and nobles, iliscontent with the Jtegent’s 
rule, proposed to him to abdicate in ordor to proceed to a 
new election. Kama Kaya apparently agreed and invited 
them to return to Vijayanagara whore the election was to 1x5 
ina<le. Then he convoked thorn into the Koyal Palace, which 
was secretly defended by bis relations and adherents. When 
the rebel nobles were inside, all the gates to the palace wer«! 
closed ; the insurgent nobles wore then caught by the partisans 
of Rama Kaya. JVtany of the poor prisoners were slain ; 
others suffered the amputation of their feet or the extraction 
of their eyes -^. 

After some years, piaibably shortly after the king was 
old enough to bo capable of assuming the governmeTit of the 
Empire, llama Kaya put him in prison'* and thus a new era 
was inaugurateil. Predorick says that the three brothers were 
responsible for this, but Couto imputes the action to Kfima 
Riiya alone. Couto’s statement seems to give foundation to 
the rebellion of Tirumala and Vchkafa lri to which reference will 
bo lUiade later. Sadas'iva’s prison, according to (’onto, was a 
strongly fortified tower, with iron doors and surrounded by 
sentries ; his treatment ncvertholess, while there, was such fis 
befitted a king*. 

1 Rangacfiarya, 0. c., II, pp. 945, 385. 

2 Correa, Lendas da India, IV, [u 439. 

3 Pttrehas His Pilgrims, X, p. 93 ; Gubernatis, Storia dei Viag- 
giatori Italiani, ]j. 289 ; Ainjnetil dn Perron, Des Recherches Ilistoriques, 
Description Ilistoriquc, II, p. 165. 

4 “K coino era muito podero.so, c gran capitao mcttco-sc na (!orte, 
e lancoii mano do Rey meso, c o mettco cm luima torre fortissima, com 
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Couto does not say where this tower was situated. Several 
inscriptions of the time affirm that Sadasiva resided at Vijaya- 
nagara. But this is not a satisfiictory proof, because even 
supposing he was imprisoned in Penukonda, Ids subjects could 
readily liavo been led to believe he was still in Vijayanagara. 
Nevertheless we are inclined to think bo remained in his 
ca[)ital for the reason we shall now give and on iicconnt of the 
events subsequent to the disaster at Talikota. All tbo records 
say that Tlrumala after the battle ran to Vijayanagara to 
fetch king Sadfisiva where ho was ‘kept j)risuner’, as 
Frederick states, and then lied with him to their final refuge. 

Anquetil du Perron says that this coibn d'etut took place 
somewhere between 1550 and 1552, and since ho subsefjuently 
states that Sadilsiva remained in this jirison thirteen ycars^ 
before the starting of the third stage of Biima Kaya’s govern- 
ment, we may suppose that the opening of the second was in 
1550, and lasted until 1562 or 156.1. The unfortunate sove- 
reign was shown to his subjects only once a year®. This was 
the only occasion for them to realize that there was still in 
Vijayanagara, a representative of the old Tuluva Dynasty, 
seated on the jewelled throne. But, t'S a matter of fact, 
Sadiisiva was only the nominal ruler, lie was no more than 
a mere tool in the hands of Kama Kilya, who was practically 
Wie emperor of Vijayanagara. 

During this second stage the inscriptions put the power of 
RSma liSya on an equality with that of Sadtisiva. In 1551 a 
private grant is made ‘for the merit of Sadasiva and Kilma 


grandes viglas, e portas de ferro, aonde o teve cm quanto viveo, como 
htima estatua com o nome so de Rcy ; mas com todas as despezas, 
gastos, e apparatos qiie pudera ter, sc fora, e cstivera livrc". Couto, VI, 
p. 383. Anquetil du Perron 1 . c., after relating the imprisonment of the 
king says : C’est la conduite des Pescluvahs de Ponin, a I’egard des 
descendants de Sevaji renfermes a Satara, et d’Heider AH Khan 
envers le Roi de Maissour”. 

I Auquetil du Perron, 1 . c. 2 Frederick, Purchase o, c., p. 93. 
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RSya’^ Another inscription of Dasandoddi, «lated 1554, 
states that “Badmo Maluka Odeya j^rantod one village which 
Imd been favoured to him by Sadasiva and Kama Kaya”®. 
The Bovinahalli grant of Sadilsiva (1551) gives Ijoth genea- 
logies, that of Sadilsiva and that ol llama Raya, in detail^. 
This illustr.atcs tin.) importaneo ol tin.) powerful Kegont. 
Three years bvter, in 1551 5, Manggala Timmoja Komlojugfiru, 
having done service to Kama Kilya iuid Iniving made a request 
to the king, obtiiinod a grant iieeonling to his petition*. 
Tn 1557 the same Manggala Timmoja made gnint to the 
god Bhiro in order that merit might iiecruc to Kama 
Kaya'’’. 

But, although tiie jiower of the fhnporor and that of 
his Minister arc.) on the* same level, the inlluenco of Sadilsiva 
is no longer telt. The oidy rulers of the V^ijayanagara em])iro 
are tliree momhors of the Aravlcbi family : Riima Rilya 
and his two brothers. “They ruled at their pleasure as they 
liked”, siiys k’rcderiek Nevertheless Tirumula and Veii- 
katadri robi.)llod against the authority of their brother in 
the beginning of this sbige, say ahoiit 1551, presumably 
heeause they disliked Kama Raya’s treatment of his legitimate 
soverciren. No other reason e.au he given for this disagreement 
between Riima Rilya and his brother. Kreeiscly one year 
before, 1549-50, Tcrumala had requested and obtained from 
Sadilsiva the Mamidijnmcli grant’ : his gratefulness towards 
the sovereign could not stand the audacity ol' his brother. 

( To be vonU lined ) 

U. IIeraS 


I £/. Cam., IV, Gcl, 54. 2 HI. A. D., 1920. p. 39. 

3 Ef. hid., XIV, p. 210, -1. llutterwoitl), o. c., Ill, p. II95-7. 

5 Ep. Cam., XI, Mk i. 0 Purchas, o. c., p. 93. 

7 Butterworth, o. c., I, pp. 102, v. < 52 . 



Seniya Bimbisara 

Seniya Bimbisara is justly entitled to a plaoo in tlio front 
rank of the groat rulers, not only of Magadha, but of India. 
No monarch cndowctl with so much vigour and ability 
appeared on the throne of (xirivraja since the days of the 
legendary Jarasandha, and few will dispute his claim to be 
regarded as the founder of that imperial power which in the 
time of the Nandas probably spread as far as the Godilvarl^ 
and under the Mauryas dominated almost the whole of Non 
Tamil India from the llindukush to the Venkata Hills. Un- 
fortunately the history of this king is still obscure and oven 
the name of his dynasty is not known for certain. No Bfina 
or Sandhyiikara has left a faithful account of the king’s pedi- 
gree and no Harisena or Ravikirti has left a genuijie rcconl 
of his military exploits. A few facts regarding this monarch 
may, however, bo gleaned from Bmhlhist literature, the credi- 
bility of which, in the present state of our knowledge, must 
remain an open question. 

We have already stated that the very name of Bimbisara’s 
family is not known for certain. The old orthodox view based 
on Pauriinic evidence is that Bimbisara was a descojidant of a 
king named Sisu-niiga, and belonged to what is known as the 
Saisu-naga dynasty. But this view has been combated by 
scholars like Geiger and Bhandarkar on the ground that the 
Pali chronicles of Ceylon clearly distinguish the royal line 
of Bimbisara from that of Sisunaga, and represent the latter 
as a late successor, and not as an ancestor of the first named 
sovereign. 


I The extension of the Nanda Empire as far south is the Goda- 
vari appears probable from the evidence of the Hathigumpha Inscriptior 
and the existence on the Godiivarl of a city called “Nau Nand Dehra’' 
(Nander j Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, V, p. 236), 
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The inclusion of BarSuasT and Vaisah within gibhinft-a’s 
iloiniinons seems also to sujrj^^cst that ho camo after BimhiJirn 
and his sou Ajfitas^itru who were the first to cstal)lish Ma(»a- 
dhaii authority in those reddens, and thus tends to confirm 
the evidence of the chronicles. The l^iurani.j sf atement thaf, 
Sisunagfi destroyed the {tower of the Pradyotas of Avanti, 
and the tradition recorded in the MfilaJahkaraimlthu that the 
city of llajagrha lost her rank of metropolis from his time, 
point to the Sfiinc conclusion. 

A welcome light on the {n-ehlom of Bimhisrira’s lineage 
comes from an unexpected quarter. The limhlhacarita "tf 
Asvaghosa, a eontemjiorary of K.iniska, informs us that when 
Srenya , the lord of the country of the Magadhas, visited 
Buddha on tho Pilndava llilP, the latter addressed him as 
a scion of the Jlarywihi Kuhi (Jntasyaharyafikakulo visljie, xi. 
2), the family whoso ensign is llari. Cowell takes tho word 
ICari to mean “lion". But the word has also tho senso of 
'snake and the latter interpretation woukl ho in keeping with 
tho theory of Professor Bhandarkar who finds in tho namo 


of Niiga-Dflsaka, a de.scondant of Bimhisiira, proof of the 
fact that the.se kings helonged to the “Ntiga” dynasty. What- 
ever bo tho right interpretation of the term '^Jlaryanka Kula", 
it cannot bo denied that it was the traditional namo of Bini- 
bisilra’s dynasty in tho first century of the Christian ora, and, 
in the absence of earlier and more reliable evidence to the 
contrary, should bo [ireferred to designations found in Pauranic 
chronicles of the Gupta period. 


H. C. ItATCHACUHL’Kl 


1 It i.s not altoi^elhcr iinprobal>lc that the name of the Hill is 
derived from the I’andavas wlio are known to have come to Girivraja 
in the time of the legendary king Jarasandha. 



Sumerians in India 


In iny recent hook on “Tlie Phconician Origin of the 
Britons, Scots and Anglo-Saxons”, I have tried to establish 
by a niHss of now historical evidence the unsuspected facts that 
the “Sumerians” were the long lost Early Aryans, in race, 
speech and script ; that their chief sea-going and colonizing 
branches were the Bharat Kuru-j)ancala or ‘‘Syriu-PlKcnician’ 
Ksattriyas — the Khaltiya of the older Pfdi, and identical 
with the Khatti nr “llitt-ites” of Asia Minor, that they had 
established themselves in Mesopotamia at the head of the 
Persian Gulf by :UOO ». o. and that the Indo- Aryans who 
conquered, colonized and civilized India as well as the 
Western Aryans who colonized and civilized the Medi- 
terrancati, British Isles and North-Western Europe wore 
those leading sea-going branches of the Sumerians. 

These conclusions are now dramatically confirmed as 
regards India b}' the recent discovery of a large number 
of ancient seals inscribed with Sumerian writing and associated 
with buildings and cultural objects of the Sumerian and 
PhcBiiician type in the Indus Valley. 

I was led to these discoveries, whilst in India during 
my search for the lost origin of the Jlome-land of the authors 
of Indo-Aryan civilization, and have spent the past years 
since my retirement in pursuing tho clues and in establish- 
ing the discoveries. On analysing tho liido-Aryan civiliza- 
tion in regard to its culture, social structure, customs, folklore 
and religion, and the traditional topography and climate, of 
its ancestral homeland as described in tho Vedas — descriptions 
wholly inapplicable to India apart from the Indus Valley — 
I was led by numerous clues to trace the Aryas baek to Asia 
Minor and Syria-Phccnicia, 

I theti observed that tho old ruling race of Asia Minor 
and Syria-Phceuicia, from immemorial time was tho great 
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imperial pc’oplo ‘j^onerally known aa “1 liti. -it.os”, Inii who 
caller! thoin.solvoa Kha1ti\ A^nd t lio early riilini^ I’aco ot 
Aryans who first. c()n<|uero(l and civilized India calhid tlnnnsolves 
Khattiyrf, ill the older Pali, afterwards Saiiskritized into 
‘"Ksattriya”. I further nhservod th:il. fhf\s(^ aneienf. Khal.ti 
(or Hitt ites) also called themselves 'Art or ‘y//vv*' with 
tho meaning' of “imhle. orn^s”, which was thus litc^rally 
idontiit*al in name an<l in meaning’ with the. Arh/(t of the 
PfiH ami tin*. Anjn of (ho Sanskrif , from whieh f)ur modern 
term “Aryan” is (hu’ived. And the ifi vilization of (.Ids Ai^ri 
or Aryan raco ot Khatti was essentially of the “Aryan” (yj^e. 

The identity of (.hose Khatti -Arri with the oasi-mm hranch 
of the Aryans is now ap|)aront. d'ho name Khatti has in 
the Khatti or “ fliti-if.e.” lani:^ua;jj(^ tln^ same radical meaninpf 
of “cut or ruhu” as the Prdi “Khatt.iya** and the Sanskrit 
“Ksattriya.” ; and 1 ohsorved that. tlH?s<^ Khatt.i and Plm?ni- 
(dans i%all(Ml themselves at times hy tin? patronymic ‘]Jarat\ 
just as did the “Hliarat'’ Aryans of eai’ly India, who liavo 
aspirated the ‘P’. And I then found that the Khatti 
languaoje was essentially Aryan in its roots and struet.urc, a 
fact whieli has since t.o .some extent !)(3en remarked hy Ifronzy 
and othor.^. 

Turidnjij to the (,raditi<»nal kinydists of (,ho an(‘i(mt Aryan 
kinos proserve‘d in (he Puninas and tin? MahatiliJlrata 
1 found that many of the names of t.hesf; kim^s were suh 
stantiallv idmU.ical with the names of nnciimt Khatti kiims as 
found on their still extant monuments and cuneiform d^xannentK 
of Asia JMinor and Syria-Plucnicia. 

On further scrutinizim^ the earlier dynasties of these 
Indian Kpic kimj^dists 1 observed that several of the leadirifij 
kiims in these lists hero substantially tloi same names with 
the same records of aehiovoiuent,f., and oeeurrod in tlie same 
relative positions in the lists as several of tlic loa.lin*^ early 
kin".s of Mesopotamia — the so called “Sumers and Akkads” — 
as recorded in their still extant iiioimmeids and in the frag- 
mentary ancient chronicles of that land dating l;)ack to the 
r. H. Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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lourUi niillonniuni ». c. I'lirtlicr «:xainiujiti<)ii lully (iontinncd 
Mii.s di.Hoovery ami ilisclnscd complete lists of Sumerian dynas- 
ties of kin^^s hearing substantially the same names and in 
the same relative order us in Indian K])ie king-lists. I 
further found that the lea<ling <lynasty of the early Sumerians 
at the seaport of Sirlapur or Ijagosh on the Persian Gulf 
about :I100 n. e, bore the identical names and in the same 
relative order as the first Pam'ahi dynasty of the 
Indian Ppics ; and that tliese ^‘Pancala” or “tlie aide 
JPdiiP’ wore tlu: world famous Phamicians, the Panntjy 
rannua or Fenkha, Syrian mariners of the ancient Egyptians, 
the Pfwinik-GS of the Greeks, and the Plxvuir-G^ of the 
liomans and a peo|>l(! who, 1 lerodotus tells us, were settled 
on the Persian eoast l)efore about 2500 b. c. when they 
founded Tyre in Syri'i-Ph<eni(da, the old Kuru-panerda land. 

I further fouiul that the Father God of these Sumerians 
iind Plnenicians was called by them “Indurn", the “Indara.” 
of the Khatti or Hittites, ami wasthesonroo in botli name and 
attributes of the ludra of the Indo Aryans. A.ml after ovta* 
fifteen years' devotion to the study of the Sumerian language 
and its script, I fouml that the Sumerian language was ra<li- 
eally Aryan in its roots and structure, with ideiitieal word-form.s 
and ineaning.s as in Sanskrit and other members of the 
Aryan family of languages ; and tho Sumerians were in race 
and speech Aryans, and were the long lost early Aryans, 
atid that the Kuru-pafierda llharat Khattiya who first civiliz- 
ed, colonized and aryanized India were a leading branch of 
the Sumerians, just as were the western Barat Catti wlio first 
civilized and colonized Britain and gave it their jjatronyrnic 
of “Burat-ana” or Britain, and stamped their “Khatti” clan 
title on the coins of tho pre-Roman period, and carved it 
on their pro-historic monuments of Britain. These discoveries, 
which I have recorded in considerable detail in my book, 
the greater [tortion of which is devoted to establishing the 
Sumerian origin of Indian civilization, language and religion, 
are now strikingly confirmed as regards India by the dis- 
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covery of tlie Sumerian seals of al)oui :1000 n.c. and asso- 
ciated Imilding-s in the riidus Valley. 

li. A. Wadokm. 


Some observations on Pnsyamitra and liis Empires 

It is rclat.t.'d in Hana’s Ifiti'iia rai'ifK that tln^ ATaurya 
emperor Brlnnlratha. was, while enoaood in reviewing his 
army, murdered hy his j^eneral ]’us|)iimitra *. This t radi- 
tion finds a sort of corrol)or‘ation in the accounts of tho 
PurfHVis. Tims according to the Visi/n and iifahmamln 
Purai/<xs, Brhadratlia is the last Afimrya kinij, and Vayn 
tho name of the last Alaurya in a slightly clianoed I'orm as 
Brlradasvn, while all of them aji'nio in Jiamiai^ as his immo- 
tliate successor, Puspamiti'a or Pnsyamitra, the loimder «)f tin.! 
^uuoa ilyiiasty. Similar accounts of Puspamitra’s succession 
to the imperial power of tin.! Alauryas is also to he fouml in tho 
Jaina tradition. Px'om all these it has l)oen generally accepted 
that Pnsyamitra established himself on tlic throne of Palali- 
putra hy killing; his master, and founded tlie dynasty known 
as the Suhgas. I do not know on wliat authority Aim. 
Ilaraprasiid Sfistri has added the following details “At first 
ho (Pnsyamitra) led the Alaurya armies nt>;iinst tho Greeks, 
who advanced year after year t(j the very Injart of tlio Alaurya 
empire. After a successful cam[)aij'ii he returned to Patali- 
putra with his victorious army, and the I'etihlc represeiitaf.ive 
of Asoka on tho throno accorded him a fitting rec(!ption. A 
camp was formed outside the city and a review was held of 

I The forms Pnspamitra and Pnsyamitra are bolli correct. Cf, G. 
HUhler in Ind. Ani., Vol. II, p, 3^^-* 
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)i larcre nriny. In the midst of the festivities an arrow struck 
the kin^ on tlie forehead. The kin<^ expired instantly.” 

(JASn., 1910, p. 201). 

There are some points which may he taken to signify that 
even before this tragic event, Pusyamitra had long been de 
facto, if not dc jure, king of Magadha. This seems to 
follow from the Jaina accounts of the chronology of the period 
as preserved by J\T.erutuuga in his Thertwah (genealogical or 
siicco.ssion-tablo of tlio kings of UjjayinT). This work is written 
in the form of comments on some of the old Gnthan containing 
chronological and liistorical data. For onr present purpose we 
neofl oidy <piote the statcinoiit relating to AEaurya dynasty. 
►Says Merutnnga, “Tlion (i. (?. after the Nandas) tlie Mauryas 
ruled for 108 years. After the ^Mauryas, Pu.spamitra ruled 
for 20 y<iars.” The Puriliias all agree in assigning a duration 
of 127 years to the JSlaurya. dynasty. The Jaina tradition 
splits this up into two ])erio<ls, and a.ssigns the la.st perioil of 
30 years to Pusyamitra, rather than to the Mauryas. It 
must bt! remembered that the Jaina accounts of kings and 
dynasties relate to Avantt in very much the same way as the 
Imperial dynasties describe<l in the Puianas relate to]Magadha. 
It is natural to sup|)o.se therefore that Pu.syamitra had already 
exorci.sod indcjicndent [;owcr in the west, although he did not 
throw off the mask in the capital, retaining a nominal alle- 
giance to the titular emperor of Magadha. This assumption 
is strongtheneil by the statement in the Vfij/u and Brahmnnda- 
imraiiait, that Pusyamitra ruled for CO years. The sixty-yoar- 
rule of Pusyamitra is in utter conllict with the general .state- 
ment of all the Puraijas regarding the duration of the dynasty 
which is stated “by Vayn and Brahnuaula, and by Vimu ge- 
nerally, to bo 112 years ; by 7 Mss. oi Jifidgavata and one of 
Visuu, 110; and by Bliagavata generally ‘over 100 years’^’*. 
The mistake may be explained away by supposing that the 
duration of the Suiiga dynasty was counted from after the 


l Pavciitcr, Dynasties, p. 30. 
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imirtler of Brlhatlrid lia, hut, the foi^n of Pnsyamitrn, inehitletl 
the years in whicli lie was dfi f<trfo if not do jure kini; of 
Magacllia. The :3(> years assioued to Pusyamitra in the 
Matsya-purana may ho taken to ho the iminhor of years ho 
liad actually ruled after murderin*' Brhadratha. I may refer 
also in this connection to the siijfiiificant fact that in 
vih~i</)mnilra, Pusyamitra is styled Stnirtpalid while his son 
is spoken of as kinc'. Both fiankar I’aiidnrain' Pandit* and 
Wilson-* have conolndod from tliis that Pusyamitra usurped 
the l\[aurya kingdom in favour of his son. Apart from the 
unnaturalness involved in the supposition, the theory is direct- 
ly coiit radicted hy the unanimous testimony of the Puriiiias that 
Pusyamitra was the first kin;jj of tlie Siihoa dynasty which 
was I'oundofl hy him, and that he was sneeeoded hy his .son 
A"nimitra. Nay, oven the drama itself hoars testimony t(» 
t he fact that Pusyamitra himself was then rulin^ at Piltali- 
|)Utra. For how else could he ho initiated into the Asvamodha 
sacrifice and .send 100 royal princes with Vasumitra at their 
head to protect the horse ? That this sacaifice was cortaiidy not 
in favour of Aouiinitra is (juite clear from the expression 
“soham idriniin Ainsumateva Saj^arah pautrena pratyilhrtasvo 
y.aksye” Thus Pusyamitra, though rcidly the king, .styled 
himself Senapati. This can only l>o explained by supposing 
that though king de facto, he had not yet become king de 
jure, and it may not unfairly be concluded that the Rfijasuya 
sacrifice was instituted precisely with this end in view. The 
fiact that Agnimitra assumes the title of king while Jiis father 
is still a Senapaii presents greater difTiculty. I can only 
suggest that in the last days of the Mauryas, Pusyamitra had 
consolidated his power in the tnnjjire by managing to have 
provinces and kingdoms conferred upon himself and his rela- 


1 Act V, pas.sagcs 5, u8, 121 (^ankar Pandnrang Pandit's edition). 

2 Ibid., Notes, p, 220. 

3 “ Theatre of the. Hindus, p. 348. 

4 Canto V, passage 125. 
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tions, even while he remained in name fche Commandcr-in- 
Chiel' of the Maurya kinj^. 

From all the facts mentioned aliovn, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Pusyamitra, the generalissimo of the empire, 
ijrew to bo too powerful, and while nominally retaining alle- 
giance to the Maurya onn>ir 0 , he and his sons managed to 
rule over different provinces and kingdoms subjecit to the 
empire, lie himself however still rcjtained the title of Sena- 
pafty till in an opportune moment he killed his master, and 
after celebrating an Asvamedha sacrifice assumed the title and 
dignity of an Imperial autocrat. Ifis sou was already a king 
though at first subordinate to I he Maurya emperor, and 
hence the curious anomaly of the f.itles we Iuia'c noticed in 
the Malaxiihruj n hiiitra. 

( To be eoiii.iniied ) 


K. (y. M.\/1!MDAR 


Politics and Political History in the Mahabharata 

A critical examination of the Mahuhharula shows that 
it is far from being hoinogone«»us as regards its composition. 
It seems that the work grow out of an older nucleus, 
to which successive additions were made. Thus some chapters 
of the work are very old and undoubtetlly belong to that 
very remote literary |)eriod, which saw the rise of the 
earliest Buddhist canonical literature. Other sections again 
seem from an examination of their contents to have existed 
during the 4th century h. c. if not earlier. 

A large number of them records the social and political 
thoughts of the period preceding the age in which the great 
author of the Art/iasasira compiled his treatises on the art 
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of jjovcriunont. Indeed wo arc ofion struck not only l»y 
tlio similarity of ideas, but liy the mclhod of enquiry, the 
w'ay of cnqnirinj: into i^rcat social problems, and finally 
by the exact similarity in lanji^ua'^c. Many of the verses 
quoted in the ArthnsiMiuo arc fomnl in the JLtJiah/iarata. 

\Vhile this is the case wifh a. laroe number of sections, 
the JDiijor jjortions of (lie work appear to be of later date, 
as may be easily inicrred trom the evidence advanccid to 
us. Words of foreign orit^in later on Ltraftcd into our voca- 
bulary, names of foreit^n tribes, which invaded India from 
the 1st century n. C. to the Ith oi’ ath century a. J)., occur in 
them. Wc may mention a few of thes(;. Thus e. o. Dinara — a 
word of lavtin origin and most probalily borrowed by the 
Hindu.s after their intercourse with the (/ra^co-ltom an world. 

( )f the names of foreign tribes vve have the 1 Innas, Yavanas, 
i^akas, Tusaras, I’aradas etc. 

Consequently it is v'ery <liflicult to fix any date a.s to 
the composition of this work and the safe.st conclusion 
for us woulil be to bold that the ^tahiibharatH took 

centuries to be reduced io its |»rcscnt form. The period 
may lie taken to exiend liom the (Ith or 7th century is. C. 
to the 5th eenturv A. i>. The earliest part of the work is 
that dealini^ with the history cif the oreat war and the 
circumstances leadiiu^ to it. Tradition preserved in dilfbrent 
localities or with difiereiit families, was the main .source of 
the inatoriid titilised. 

As we have said, the ]\I;diail)hara(,a is regarded as an 
lu.storical work and at the .same time an encyelop.'cdia o( 

moral and political wisdom. As regards (he historical value of 
the accounts in tlio iMali!il»h}lra(;> and of the age to wliich it 
refers, it is of great .service to us inspitc of the fact that 

certain chai)ter.s are very late ami certain chapters .show 

signs of subsetjuent handling and that tlic accounts in 
some of the chapters often contradict each other. 

All those take away indoed much of its value, and 
bidng in perplc.vities to the mind that ventures with its 
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lu)lp t<i jdinoinitt: (lu! mist, ot' ajid to have a jjjliinpso 

of a T'emoto past <»f which every thino else is lost. Tn spite of 
fh liowcvor ilicy pn'seni us with sonuitliinijj tan<;ibIo 

as r(';^anls Uhj history of the past. They us an account ot 
Xortlioru India, its ponph's, its ruHiiL? families, tlicir wars, 
their p(»litical ami social lift.*, which cannot he, found 
(?ls(j\vhere. 

Tliis acctmnt of tlm throat war and the fivonts jn’eccalin;:^ 
it are based on traditions. \V(j must utilize ihoso f.raditit>ns 
which present, us with the at*count of the, political condition 
of Northern India for yieldin;^ materials for the rec<»nstrm't.ion 
of the history of the time. 

N(»w the (pieslion ari.st?<, t«) which jauiorl the traditijmal 
aci'ount may he taken to r*d'er. If wo trace hmdv the rjroat 
names of the ^[ahribharata we find llunn mentiomal in works 
of the la(('r Vedi(^ period. In some, cases the.y earlier. 
Thus Devapi and Santanu are ?iamc.‘< occurrin;^ in the l>k 
hymns, 

Dhrtarastra is an histori<*al personage and his name is 
mention(*d in the iNa/a/'o/Ao lirahnifhHt., Krsna Devakiputra, 
who plays so pr<»minent a |>art. in the f'pic, is a name that 
octMU's in the C/i<lNfloiij/ff ( fftnusitfl where he is <h'scrihed as a 
disciph^ <«f (Jlmra Ain^irasa. Arjuna, loo, is mentioned both 
in the f^ljxfurf/f Stnulnffi and tin*, Jirahmaiiff, 

Jaiiamcjaya IVirlksita limlc> jilaee botli in the Mthandthe 
I 3th kfimlas ot the HrohmiUifi in eonnoction with his 

As\amedha to expiatt^ for lirahmahatya. 

h^a»m all tlicsi; \sk\ may infer that the account of the 
Alalifvl^hrirata refers a portion of tlie later Vedic ago. 
This view gets contirmation when we compare tlu‘ social and 
political coiiditii>n found in the Ej)ic with that found in 
the later Vcdic hymns. In both we lind the existence of a 
comparative! \’ archaic society. Tn both we fiml social customs 
which bocamo obsolet.c in sub.sequont ages. In both we 
have pictures (d‘ simpler political institutions — the small city- 
state, the ruling tribe or stale of moderate size— both speaking 
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the .su]>roiii;icy (►!' tlio ]).»|)ii1.‘ir will. All ap|K*fir in tally 
with thi.s tlillbronuo that ih«' aooDiiiif. nf tlu,‘ .Mahrihharal.a 
is a little more tine! nred with puetie iin.'pj^ifiat ion. 

That sueli a Iratlitional aci*i)unl o[‘ tlii‘ Vedas existeil 
in very early tinirs is provetl hy .suh.srcpient I'Nitlenee lurnislnad 
hy oiir litei*a tur»;. Wn have r«*|M;a<ed refei-eiu'es to tlio 
Kihrivas and the Pnianas ol’ whirh t.ln? M ;dia.h!iai at a is the 
pro- (an i non t repi-esenlat ive. N ext the Ascalitipdin (1 rfnjit 
Sntrti imaiiions the* Hharafa and M alaihliarai a. Ai^ain the 
Sutra.s (jT IVinini speak of Xk'isiideva, Ar juna, Y iidhistdiira 
ainl (Ini Vrsnis ; as aUo ol* J)ronii, I last inapura and the* 
word i\Iaha.hliaral a though itsnieanin'4 is disputed (see* Wehei*, 
//(st, of I iLfK p IS,)). 

In tlio till century a. r. \yn Innl mention in the Artlia- 
siistra oi :dl the principal ptc'sonaoiis and the heroes of 
the of‘<‘al, Kpic, Tims the speaks not only of 

.r.inaiin; java, Yudhist hira, Duryodliana hut. lad'ers als<» to th(3 
die,; pl;i\' l»etw<;. |i Nhidhi.Nthira and Duryodliana ainl also 
I'eniind.s mp' ol Xala and his downhill caus<id hy his addie 
t ion to .^aine, 1 1< ae*cords it, a place, and prol)ahly 

'L;i\cs il the, hi^h posit ion ot .a filth \h*(|a • -t Ini llihi'isa 
Viala. ( SffiHK ylfjKtrrttrrth f ihasft- 

It relers to the downfall of the V’^rsui sah;j;'ha * tiirouoh 
the arro:.^ance of the Y*;ida\as t,<»wards I )\ ai ['.iya na , and men- 
tions in the chapter on i utlrnja jayn, sonui mere names 
wliieh are lound in tlie ‘jjreat h^pi(*. 

From a considerati<*n of the above, facts wtj ma.y eomo 
to the conclusion tliat a traditional account- of the liappen- 
in;4s on tlie eve of the (Jr«iat War cixi’^ted a.nd hy tlm 


l 111 r<?4ard to tini dowiilrill of ilie Visnis Kaiitil)'a inc.nlion , Dvai- 
l^ayana as the otTcr.he<^l sa;.;e. 'I’hi-* accouin. (h^e, not. tally with the 
natncs of llic insulted ‘-ai^cs fj^iv'ai in the Mali.ihharata. Kaut.ilya*'. 
account Ihu ^ agrees in this respect with tlie tradition recorded in the 
Ghapi Jatakvi. 

I. li. ij., MARC H 1923 13 
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sixtli jiimI sovonlh coiituries. tliis truditioiuil nccount had 
rocoivcd a sliapu whicli did nofc inatcriiilly dillbr from tho 
aoodunt which wo now have. 

Tlio main uutlinoH of this traditional history centered 
round tlu! (Jrcat War. which took place approximately 
iiljout the lath century heforc the Christian era. This date Is 
oht.ained from the ooiuiral testimony of the Puranas, which aro 
.almost unaniinons in holding that a period of 1000 years (1013 
according to the Fipni.-iivraiitt) elapsed between tho birth 
of Paiiksit and llie in.auouration of the Nandas, The same 
date i.s obtaimal from the calculations based on the astro- 
nomical d.ila lurni.shed by the Udijopft-pni'cn and some 
other jiortions of the epic and also from similar calcula- 
tions. The late Mr. IJ. C. Vat.avyal.a calculated the date of 
Vyas.a P/lrrib\ira on this ba.si.s, ;iud takitio the Mahal )hrirat;i 
to represent the traditional history of the Vodie period, ho 
made !i[>proximate calculations about the tlates of ^aunaka and 
tiudiis. 

The traditional accounts underwent motlilica(.i<»n at the 
hamls of the later compih;r.s. In spite of all thi.s, h<.)W(;vor, 
(he state ofpolitic.il condition or social condition ilepicted in it 
has not undorL^tine any consiilerable modernisation, and any- 
one who carefully i^oc.s through tho JNfahaliharata is sure to find 
in it a picture ol .an archaic society as it existed in the days 
to which they are supposed to belong. 

The object ol this paper is to study the Mahabharata 
from t be point of view of the political condition described in 
it, the constitution of the various stat«;s, ninl the general state 
of Indian juilitics in those days, with ;i view to an enquiry 
into tho nature ot early Indian constitutions and the share of 
tho people in politics. 

Tho in.stance.s which will be cited from tho epic will 

to prove the extent of tho share of the people in tho 
oovornmiint ot those days. Tho evidonce cited will clearly 
show (1) that all the kinos of tho Kuru line from tho father 
ot Santanu to .Tanamejaya asconded the throne with the 
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approval of tlie people ; (i2) tlie people interfererl in matters 
of succession, and wo have in the Kp'n! at; l(*ast two 
instances of succession lH3inL;’ champed at the inst.anct* of 
tlio people ; (I)) m\e instance of a kiin); heini^ exihal I)y 
the citizens wlio ap[U‘c>ach anotlnn* prince and wish to 
choose him ; ( t) tliat ovtai when a kin;^ handed over his n‘i^fil 
authority to anotln.-r, it ro<iuirod ilio approval of the j)e(»ph^ ; 
(a) Unit kiims feared to commit arhitrary a(^ts lost the j)i*op|i^ 
hroULjht him to hook. 

Othey of the central region^ 

So far i’or the Kuril state. Wo have no account of the 
nther states which existed in Nortlicrn India, Ijiit, wt^ may at 
least intm' that a similar state ot‘ alTairs cvxisled in ^a>me ol 
tlio states ill (he Madhya desa —at haist in (he kinj^chnns nt 
Virala and Drujiada, wluu’o the sahha met ro;^iilarly^ 

{To he continned) 

Nauayan ('uanuka IJanlrjfjc 


I No dct.iih'. «'irc fennel about tln^ other In the r.v.r' i>i 

ViraUi wt; have the story i ptirra, ^ h. V'l j ol hi‘. '^al)lia, ulnae we 

find the J.inajjadas as^.einbled at Ihf! time of Viulhisthii a’s entrrinj^ it. 
Alter Vudhisthira {.^ive.s out that he was a hr.ihmana and an expert in 
dice-{)Iay, the of the Matsyas vjves him protexlion ami he is 

appointed a companion of llie kim,^ ('nrionsly enoiujh this is pro^ 
claimed to the Jilnapada.s in the followiiic^ terms : — 

Viriita uvaca, — 

Ilanyiimavasyani yadi tc'priyain caret pravrajayeyain visayad 

dvijainstatlvii. 

vSrnvantn me janapaclah samaj^atfi kanko yathaham visaye 

prabluistatha. 

The same thiiv:^ happened elsewhere. The Sahha existed and there 
the people had free access and expressed their opinion. 



Etymologies of kubha, Vlagh-, N/cagh-, gevaya, and Laghulo 

( ill tlin inscri[)ti()iis (;f‘ As^ikii ) 

Tho otyiiioloi^ics proposed for hahha (Tiar. i, 2 ; ii, 1] ; 
TTi, 3), laghamti (ds. iv, 8 ; u. iv, 17 ; m. tv, 20 ; um. iv, 15) 
and caijlittniti (us. iv, 10 ; dm. tv, 2 ; r. tv, 18 ; m. iv, 21 ; hm. 
IV, 10), ra<j//fUi (i)S. iv, 11 ; it. iv, 18 ; m. Tv, 22) and cughatha 
(Dh. Border Bdiefc ii, 11 ; ihUL Bdiet r, 10 ; J. J^ordnr Edict 
u, \Gy as also l*or (jeoaija (d8. t, 7 ; a, t, 3 ; it. i, 3 ; m. t, 5 ; 

UM. A, \) uwd Laglivht {^W\i\\)V\\ 5) do not, sooin l.o lx* s;dis- 
fjodory. Kiil>}id '[inhif, ac(‘ordin «4 S<*n:irl, (Tiiic.r. Pnja- 
dnsi 11. ID.)). Idiis d‘.‘rivat.ii)n sim ius i«» l.rrn 

}i(*c^‘pt«:d Uv all pi’rhup.s nn i,iic »^rou!itl of th'* siiiiil:iri( y »»i* 
nn:aiiiii‘(. . 'l\\r. ilrrivat/mn of Pali hkI Piiikrf ‘kid IVoni 
Skt, ‘Id iin ] M is.sikk*. Whnn* \v«‘ liad ‘kh’ in P.ili and 
Prakrt in plafn of Skp ‘Id, il oilln'r rapr^.^ciiU an orl'^inal 
(*ld Indin ‘kh’^ or Tluni tkorn tins ckaii'^o; of Skt.. 

‘ 2 ’ ‘k\ 'riiouo'Ii (Ids is not. iinpossikIi>, tlnnnis no other 

ins(;Mu*c in tln‘ As5>k.i ins«a’ipl.ioin'. Ak/////<r may k<; dorivnd 
Iroin an i)ld Imlic gnohCt, wkenen 1 1 indi Old IJoin^ali 

ijitnht't, Oriya <}nnn>hii, *>r it may ko an Old Indie \;a)rd 

1 W'*' iin linaan rincs \V‘»r{^ /'a lilr h d*--, Skt. 

nine A'^pii ata <a ‘ain ii a \ -t daiin krim- lin;; ’ (ir; h /.u sL-lien, 
soinka n d a' -ilt'a'a I .aiit!)f.!-aaatl (irain, tier Sf'ViU'hcny 

paia. ?oo'. n s« ain-tiav' ■; letinau t«» it', ori ;in;il nnaiial a^-piratc afid 
this e.ive^ \\<> Tali !«>rin< w itit li are older than tlu: rorre^jXJiKlinr; t>ncs 
in Siiu'dait i Miilta', /\ 7 // (t'r,vfi, p. yp. 

2 l>h vn ji.ilt ‘ li h /II ur* [>i iinidi-elifan jdn yh wic v zii k, d, hi es 

lie'.;t. Ward: I \m:i (hittaialen in r.ahialr vor tTi'a'ln'l, para. 26 >]). 
I, liowcrvrr, difUT In in rist’lu'l in (lcri\ inr^ dabbhai, libhhai , 

liotn yj'viib'n- y/jiibJ: , y/'4ibh (tor Skt. , vah-, v dull- v hh- ; Hr. v vazh-, 
V diijh- ^ lii'h- ; Ih' V ua‘^h-, Vdhujyh-, ^/liL;h-k 'I'licy may be derived 
Iroin vnh:\}*t\ d:t‘iv.\tc, Z/Vka/Zr, popular tonns h.r Skt. uhvate, duhx’ati^, 
lihyatr. Miillrr derives Pali duhbhate, tnan Skt. d drub-. It may 
he d.eiivcd lioin Skt. \ dabh throuv;h contamination with ddruh-. 
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cognate witli Old Bug. cofa ‘a cave’, Old Persian kaufa 
‘a mountain’, representing i. e. kimbha. Skt. kuham for 
knhhara (Cf, Vedio kahtha and bikubha, ^{/t'bh and 
and ^h-v) Giay bo a doublet of tliis kuLhCi. 
Cf, also siklia and sikhara. 

Sonart’s suggestion to road caghamti for Inghamti has 
been rightly rejected. Biihler derives it from Skt. ^ramh. 
But in that case the form would have been lavjujhamti. 
It conics from Skt, ^Jlaks ‘to aim at’. Tims Jaksj 

lakkhy IftiJOk) which last would of course ho written in 
the As'oka Inseription.s as From hiLf~ to lagh-, 

there are two slages of sound eliaiige ; first, from ‘ks* to 
*k'li' and seeoinlly, fiom ‘kli’ to ‘gh’. This is similiir to tho 
elmii'^e of Skt, ‘ks’ lo ‘li’ through ‘kh’ in Ardh.i Alagadhi 
and .[aiiia ^lagadlii ; e. g. AiMg. d M. selin- I’ali sck/io 
— Skt. Hidhs'i' . We may .‘dso compare Skt. iiklnjitihojaU — 
JVili — AMg. oghiii'ei ; Skt. nibisd -J’kt. 

iiiklmsn — '.M. iilfinsit, — AMg. uighasa'^. As l(.»r Skt. ‘ks’«=> 
‘kli’ ill tlu) Asoka Inseripf ion.s, wo may compare jKilUiiii 
(=Skt. parlksa, l^illar Kdict 1), oukhn ( = Skt. caksus, 

IIUJ. Il), jxiklii ( = Skt. paksi , Ibid.), imkhn ( -Skt. paksa 

Ibid. iv). As for tlio oliaiigo of c.irlier ‘kh’ to ‘gli’. we 

liavti ill the in.scription.s instances of mediae lor Skt. 

ji'.nues ; e. g. Jogo.'ni (J. Hordcr I'kliet 1), oj<d(i (Dli. Border 
Bdiet II), vndil'fi ((^m.'cn’s ivliet .‘t), done (Khalsi iv, 19) 
bid'.i- (Kliidsi V, Ij), /i/wi (Delhi vil viir, 10, 1 Ij. In the 

l^ronumi.-ntal l^rakrt we have .^pecifie instances of ‘gli’ for 
Skt. ‘kh’ : (•. g. snghd'^ ( — Skt. ioildm, Karle 2'.5, Kanheri 15, 
‘2s). riv'ijh ‘1 ( — Skt. mxkho,, ('(ivo Temide Ltscrigtion.'i, p. 

29. Nos. 4, G), dfaghn-dci'o. [Plate .xi.viri (2) Bharhut 
stupa] for dtnkhil-devo, (Jataka no. i) etc.). 

As tor ,Jcn<jh~ Senart conjectured its derivation from 

1 I’isclicl, Gram, dtr I’kt. Sprachen, para. 323. 

2 //a/ paras. 202, 203. 3 Insir, dc Piyadmi, 11,489. 
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jiigrati (Inscr. Piyadmi ii, 33). He, however, is not satisGed 
with the derivation. He says, “S’il bien=jagr, ce qui eat cloutoux” 
{Ibid. p. 376). Kern compared it with Hindustani ccihnu. But 
he could not fjivo any earlier form. I propose to derive 
^caijh- Irom Skt. caks-. From this ^caks- is derived Hindi, 
Bengali, etc. ^cah- ‘to look, to desire*. Wo may compare 
Pkt. dahitui, Bengali (lain, Hindi ddhnd etc. from Skt. 
dcik^ina through Pkt. dctkkhiijn. Pischel derives enghnti 
^cakheUi -cakcUi =Skt. fakciti from J'tnk- ‘to bear’ 
{Gram, § 4G5). But this meaning can hardly suit caghati, 
Wackernagel believes fjcmjh- to ho original and compares 
it with Greek tehh-na {Altiudische Gr(tin. note 9, p. xx). 

Burnouf derives gaoaya from Skt. gramyn. Senart 
approves of this etymology {Insrr. Piyadasi II, 7). But 
phonetically it is impo.ssihlo to accept it. It may ho tlorivod 
from Skt. gavaya. In Skt., gavaya means ‘an animal like the 
cow*. But Bengali gahd which is clearly derived from 
Skt. means ‘a <lullard’. This meaning fits hero. 

As for LdghuJa, though it is well-known to bo equivalent 
to Pali Rahula, no etymology seems to have been attempted 
to explain it. Of course wo cannot derive ‘gh’ from ‘h’ (Vide 
foot-note 1). I propose to derive Ldglmla from popular Skt. 
Raghula a doublet of Skt. (Cla.ssical) Pdghila derived from 
Tldgh/tva with the suffix ‘ila’^ ‘to denote pity®’. Ra<jhUa and 
Raghula seem to have been forms of pet names for one whose 
name was Raghaoa . Pali Rahula is a later formation than 
Iidghula. Cf. Pali Vimda-datta for Skt. Vasava-daUa, 
BShula is explaineil by bandhana, a ‘bond fetter, impediment’ 
(Anderson's Pali Glossary, p. 219). 


M. Shahidullah 


1 Glian-Uacau ca. Puni/d, v, 3, 79. 

2 Anukampayam, Panini, v, 3, 76. 



The Bhasa Problem 

I. Introduction 


The publication ol' a drama undor the title Svapnaviisava- 
datta, and the consequent resuscitation of tlio ancient dramatist, 
]ihasa, the illustrious predecessor of Kalidiisa, burst upon 
Sanskritists like a Hash of lightnin;^. So fjlorious and dazzl- 
ing the so-called fliscovery appeared that it was everywhere 
looked upon as the greatest literary find of the century, 
and scholars, witli the one honourable eyception of Dr. L. D. 
13 arnett, ]jond(.in, eagerly accepted the fundamental conclu- 
sions of Mahilmahopjidhyilya T. Ganapati Sastrl, the learned 
editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. If they have not 
subjected his conclusions to a critical evaluation, it is probably 
because they could not command the requisite materials for 
same. For those materials can be bad only from a critical study 
of the nature and sources of the Kerala Sanskrit theatre 
and of the dramas as preserved in Kerala manuscripts. 
A-ud those a nou-Malayalec cannot easily gain access to, 
since the custodians of these, the eiikyars, the local pro- 
fessional actors, guard them so jealously that they arc not 
prepared to show them, either for love or for money, even to 
their intimate fricinls, and since the temple theatre, where 
alone is the Sanskrit drama acted in the orthodox fa.shion, 
forbids entry to all but caste Hind as. An eloquent proof of 
the general inaccessibility of these materials is furnished by 
the editor himself ; for, otherwise, he could not have set up 
such a theory and maintained it so consistently, unless one 
is prepared to argue that he is suppressing evidence for the 
sake of his theory. Such being the case, there is nothing to 
bo wondered at, if scholars outside Kerala have silentlv 
accepted the editor’s main conclusions. As a Malayaloe who 
has had many opportunities to witness the staging of the 
Sanskrit dramas in the orthodox method and to gain a few 
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poeps into tho sources of our stafje, as a student of Sanskrit 
literature, who lias facilities to study tho more important 
Sanskrit dramas, and especially those, now included in the 
famous Bhasa-nataka-cakra in oritjjinal Malayalee manus- 
cripts, I have boon able to jjain some materials to clear up this 
riddle. Tho more important of the conclusions I have arrived 
at from these materials are presented in this paper. 

II. The Bhasa theory 

Tho accpiisition of a drama, later puhlishc<t in tho Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series under tho title Svapna-Vilsavadatta, 
led tho editor to postulate tho Bhasa theory. I’his theory 
and all that it stands for rest upon two fundamental con- 
olusions : (1) that Bliasa, tho predecessor of Killidasa, has 

written a <lrama, named Svapna-Vasavadatta ; (2) that the 
Svapna-Vilsavadatta referred to and quoted from by ancient 
writer.s is identical with tho text ])ublishcd under that name. 
Tho validity of the theory, thered’ore, dejiends upon tho 
validity of tho materials from which those conclusions have 
been drawn. 

A.. Bhas<t’s antJiovsh'n) oj it f^dsniMilitlta 

Tho only evidence, brought forward by the editor and 
his adherents in support of the ancient Blulsa’s authorship 
of a Svapna-Viisavadatta, is tho statement of Iliijasekliara, as 
contained in tho verso : 

Bhiisainltakacakro’pi chekaih ksiptc jiariksitum, 
Svapnaviisavadattasya diihako’bhun na [lavakah. 

This statement liy itself and detached from its context 
may be hold to prove that Bhasa is tho author of a Svapna- 
Vasavadatta. .l*ut, when read with the context, the authorship 
of the drama is to bo assigned 7iot to the Bhiisa but a Bha.sa. 
To elucidate discussion tho context* is given below : 


I The verses are found in Kavi Vimania, which is ascribed to 
Rajasekhara. 
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“kfirunam tu kav'iLvnsyii im Ranipaii na kullnatil, 
]^lin,vako’[)i lii yad ] 3 li<lRah kavlnfvin ac;rimo’bhavat. 
julau Bhascna raeitfi nill ikji I^riyadarsikii, 

• • • 

• •• ••• ••• 

tasya RaLnavall nUiiain ratnanialeva rajate, 
Dasarupaka-kaininya vaksasyatyaniasobliaiul. 

Nji;jjn.naiidam sainalokya yaaya Sriharsavikrainah, 
ainandaiiandaldiarifcah svasabliyam akarot kavini. 
Udattara<j;havain urmam lalafcfca rasa !:;uin phi tani, 
yad viksya Rhavahliufcyc"idya.h praninyur niltakanl vai. 
sokaparyavasaiinasya iiavrmlcakiranavali, 
iiiakanilasyova kasyatra pradadilti 11a iiirvrtim. 
Bhasa-nalaikacuki'c’pi cliekaih ksipt« parTksitum, 
yva])iiavasavadatta,sya dilhako’hhuii na paiVakah”, 

A study of fciiis quotation will convince even the casual 
reader tlnit Kajas'okhara is by no means quite a reliable autho- 
rity. l[e is evidently wron;^ in assii^niii'i; the authorship of 
Priyadarsikil, Uatnilvall and Na^fananda. to IJbasa and so 
tiKiy be mroug as rcoartls the autlu)rship of Svapna-Vasava- 
datta. Itence the value ot a tradition alone can bo given to 
the, statement. Secondly, and what is more inqiortant in 
tlie ]>resent discussion, Bbiisa, tlie illustrious prcdeccs.sor of 
Kalidasa, has no place in this <|uotation. Rajasekhara expli- 
citly says that his Rhasa, a washerman by caste, was honoured 
by t^rl llarsa of Kanouj and made .a courtier of his. He 
cannot surely be identified with the [)rc-K;llidasa drama- 
tist. And according to Rajasekhara, it is this neo-Rhasa 
who has writttjii a Svapna-Viisav.adatta. Hence Rajasekhara’a 
statement, by itself, cannot justify the conclusion that the 
ancient Rhasa has written a Rvapna-Vusavadatta. If, again, 
the Bhiiaitos sluft their position and stick to their conclusion 
on the strength of the authority of tlie statement, ‘yatha 
Bhasakrte Svapna-Vasavudatte’ found in the Natya Darpa^a% 

i Prof. Sylvain Levi’s analysis of the same. Vidc/A* Oct.-Dec., 
1923, pp. 193 d. 

I. II. Q., MARCH, 1935- 
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still the ooiiclueien stands on very weak <:ifroundH, for the 
identity of this I3hasa with the ancient Bhasa has yet to be 
established. And since, so far as we know, this has not been 
done, wo are forced to conclude that on the evidence now 
available, one is not justified to come to the conclusion that the 
editor has arrived at. Hence the first of his conclusions 
stands on exceed inoly flimsy ^rounds. 

B. The genutnenesn of the 'published tes.t 

The second of the conclusions that the text rcjn’cscnt.s 
the "cnuinc Svapna-Viisavadatta i.s still less valid. Such 
is the inference one is forced to draw after a study of 
the references to, and f|Uotation from the oonnine text. These 
are five in number ; (1) Amara(lka.sarvasva of Sarviinanda ; 

(2) lioeana of Abhinava Gupta Piidilcarya ; (3) Natya-darpaiia 
of Kaniacandra and Gunaeandra ; (4) Bbiiva Prakilsa of 
Sfiradiltanaya^, and (5) Nataka Laksana llatnakosa of Siloara- 
nandin*. 

T. Sarvanaiula in illustrating the three <lifrcront kinds of 
(Srhgsira says ; trividhah sriigilrah dharmarthakSmabhinnah, 
falradyo yatha. Nandayantyjwn brahmanabhojanam, dvitiyah 
svadiaainatmasat kartum Udayanasya Padmavatl-pariijayo’ 
thasmgaral.i, trtiyalj Svapnaviisavadatte tasyaiva Viisavadatta- 
pariijayal,i^. 

This is the original statement and it is absolutely clear and 
void of all ambiguity. The drama named Svapna-Vasavadatta, 
Sarvananda ex[)licitly says, deals with the love-marriage of 
Vasavadatta. Not satisfied with this straightforward iutcr- 
])retation, the learned editor, moved probably by a desire to 
find a support in this for his theory, suggests and adopts the 
transpt)sition of the words ‘trtlyah’ and ‘Svapna-Vasava- 
datto’'*. One cannot endorse such an uncalled for pruning 

1 An unpublished treatise on rlramaturgy, vide p. lo8, note 2. 

2 Prof. Sj Ivain Levi, o/>. dt. 

Trivandruin San.skrit Series No. XXXVIII, Ft. I, p. 145- 

4 Introduction to Svapna-Va.savadatta, 1916, p. 5. 
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by editorial scissors, evon for the noble purpose of reviving the 
ancient Blulsa, much loss a neo-Bhiisa. Since the editor’s 
text of Svapna-Vasavadatfca deals with the political inarriage 
of Padinilvatl, it may saf(3ly las assorted that Sarvan.anda’s 
and the editor’s lisxts are entirely distinct and dilforent. 
Hence the puldishod text cannot and does not represent 
the genuine text of Svapna-Vasavadatta, referred to by 
Sarvananda. 

ii, Abhimxva Gupta Paidacfirya in his Locfinn quotes a 
verso from Svapna-Vasavadatta, which runs thus : — 

saheitapaksinakavatain nayanad varaiti iti 
The editor is of opinion that this verse cannot lind a place 
in his Svapna- Vasavadatta and therefore concludes that Ahhi- 
nava Gupta the most scrupulously careful writer is wrong in 
assigning tliis verso to a Svapna- Vasavadatta. One may con- 
cede that he is right in his opinion ; hut this docis not moan 
that one must necessarily accept his conclusion. If this verse 
cannot find a suitable context in his Svapna- Vasavadatta, it 
oidy means that Gupta is tjnotimj jrom another Soaptia- 
Vftsavadatta. yinco, according to the editor, this verse can 
fintl a place only in the wooing of Vasavadatta, and since 
Sarvananda’s Svapna- Vasavadatta deals with this incident, the 
legitimate conclusion is that Abhinava Gupta Padficarya’s 
and Sarvslnanda’s texts are one and the same. If this infer- 
ence is correct, then it becomes a further proof that the 
editor’s Svapna-Vasavadatta has nothing to do with the text 
of the Svapna-Vasavadatta known to Abhinava Gupta Pada- 
oarya and Sarvananda. 

iii. Ratnacandra and Giinacandra refer to a Svapna-Vasu- 
vadatta by a Bhasa in the following context in their Natya- 
Darpa^ia ; 

yatha Bhasakrte Svapna- Vasavadatto ^ephjllikjwnandapasila- 
talam avalokya ^rl Vatsarajal.i. 

According to Prof. Sylvaiu Levi, neither the verse nor the 
situation can find a suitable context in the editor’s Svapna- 
Vnaavadatta. These authors also may, therefore, be quoting 
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from the Svapna-Vilsaviulatta, familiar to Abhinava Gupt.a 
Paclacarya and Sarvaiianda. 

Tlie references and (juotations, found in the three works 
rjiven above, show that S va|)na-Vasavadatta, known to tlieii 
authors, is (piite distinct from tlie Svapna-Va.savadatta edited 
in tlio Trivandrum Series. 

iv. SiVjfaranandin in Ins Niltaka Ijaksana Katnakosa re- 
fers to a Svapna-Vasavadn tta in the followin'^ passai^e . 

nepathyo SufradhiXrah^ (utsaraiynn srutva pathatl) aye 
katham tapovane’pyulsaranai. (vilokya) kathaip niautrl Yau- 
gandhanlyanah Vatsarajasya ra.jyapratyiXnayauam kartukiiiuah. 

The Svapna-Vasavadatta, rof(3rro(l lo hero, evidently lias 
something in common with Trivandrum text. Put since what 
is quoted is not found in tlie latter, it cannot bo said to repre- 
sent tlie genuine text, 

V. Saradatanaya refers to a Svapna-Vasavadatta in his 
Bhava-Prakasa.^ The context in which the reference occurs 
is given below : 

1 ICvulcntly there appears to be an oinissicjii. ]k"l«.n'e Siitradhara 
there must be some sentence. 

2 The author of the wt)rk i^hava Trakfisa is nfinadatanaya, son 
of Jihatta Goj)iila whose grandfather is mentioned to have written a 
Veda Ifhfisya, named Veda lihusanarn. A resident of lienarcs, he was 
like his father a staunch devotee of the gc^ldess Saradjimbal. During 
one Caitra festival he liappeucd to witness thirty different kinds of plays 
staged. Being then moved by a desire to study Niitya Veda he became a 
ilisciple of one Div.ikara, the then master of the conceit hall, and 
studied under him all the ancient works of dramaturgy, by Siva, 
Gaurl, Brahm.i, Hanumiin, and l^liarata and his disciples. 
Then he wn'tc Jihava-rraka.^a for the guidance of the actors, which 
purports to contain ihi: essence of all the works on the subject. The 
work is divided into ten chapters and a cursory glance through it has 
enabled me to come across themes of certain unknown dramatists, 
such as Koliala, Drauhini, Matrgupta, ^iakuka, and of some dramas, so 
far unheard of, such as Marica Vaucitam in five acts; Natavikramam, 
in eight acts; Devi Parinayam in nine acts ^Menaka Nahnsam in nine 
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pr;lSiiiltfiraH:i.l>h\iyist’'*^i^ Prasiliiiain rKima iUlfSkoW, 
nyriso ny/isnsnmiidhlicdo 

</AtAMiu<{istiiHamhurali ^ ./x 

svlvail vvlt\v atra f^yad Iti Drauhhur id)ra\iv.. 
Svapnavrisavadattrikhyaiii U(la\i‘ar;\iya\a atra tu, 
iiechidya bhupiifc samyak sa dovi Alfiijarlhika karo. 
nyastil yatas tato iiyaao innkhasandhir ayaiii bhavot, 
nyilsasya ca {)r?itiinukham sanjudhlieda udfihrtnh. 
l^idiiKlvatya rnukham vlksya visesakavibhilsita/ii, 
jtvaty Avaiitiketl jnanam bhunnbhujo yatlifi. 
iilkanthitona sodvoj^am bijoktir bljarlarsaiiain, 
ehi Vasavadatteti kva yasTtyadi drsyato. 
sabliavastliitayor ckajiraptyil nyasya <jjavosauani, 
darsanasparsna^ oliapair etat syah bi jadarsanain. 
ciraprasupfcah kamo me vinaya pratibodhitah, 

{fun tu dovim na pasyami yasya t(liosavati priya 
kirn to blmyah priyam karyam iti vajjj atra nocyato, 
tat(/ Tuidistasainhararn itya luir libarariidayah. 

The text of the Trivandrum edition has much in common with 
the Svapna-Vasavadatta, referred to l)y f^aradfltanaya. But 
yet the two, it is evident, are not identical. Thus Padma- 
vatl’s adorninej herself with a beautiful tilnht, the kin;^ seeing 
it, his exclamation, Salivc is Vasavadattil/ his ravings in the 
excess of love sickness, ‘come, Vasavadatta,’ ‘where dost thou 
go V these are not found in the published text. This is 
enough evidence to [)rovo that the latter is not genuine. If 


acts; Ramananda; STtapahaianam ; Krt}'a R.ivanam ; Gaurl Gdiam ; all 
regular Natakas. yXniongst rrahasanas arc mentioned Sauhliatlrika, Sagar 
Kaumudi, Kalikeli ; amongst Dimas, I'l ipnradaham, Vrtroddharanam 
and Tfirakoddharaiyiin. Otln:r names of works and persons also there 
are in the work which shall be set forth on a future occasion. The work 
is written throughout in poetry, simple and elegant, and touches upon 
every department of dramaturgy. Since the author quotes from 
Mammata, he could not have lived earlier than the twelfth cen- 
tury. Probabl)’ he may have to be brought down to a still later age. 

I The manuscript reads ‘sparsanair etatk This is evidently wrong. 
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anything more is needed to justify such a conclusion, that is 
supplied by Saradatanaya’s remarks on Prastavana. He 
says that Katha-Sfltradhara enters only after the Nandi- 
Sutradhiira has left the stage, but never mentions of a drama 
opened by the former. Ho details the various items to bo 
mentioned in the Prologue, but has no exception to, or devia- 
tions from, the general rule to point out. He remarks that 
Prastavana may as well be termed Amukha, but does not 
suggest Sthapana as an alternative. The dramaturgist who is 
so familiar with the Svapna-Vasavadatta, as the above quotation 
shows, cannot surely pass over its Prastavana, if it had any 
peculiarity. This absence of comment eloquently confirms the 
fact that the genuine Svapna-Vasavadatta and the Trivandrum 
text are not identical. Hence the evidence of Bbava-Prakasa 
also is aorainst the editor’s contention that his text is genuine^. 

Thus the references to the Svapna-Vasavadatta, made by 
Sagaranandin and Sitradatanaya, show that while the Trivan- 
drum edition has much in common with their Svapna-Vnsava- 
datta, the two cannot be said to be identical. We incline to the 
opinion that the Trivandrum text of the Svapna-VSsavadatta is 
only a playwright’s adaptation of the Svapna-Vasavadatta 
known to Saradatanaya. 

On the strength of the evidence furnished by the five 
works, quoted from, in the preceding paragraphs, it can be 
asserted that the second of the editor’s conclusions also is 
invalid. 

The consideration of this aspect of the problem has 
revealed the fact that there are two well-known Svapna-Vasava- 
dattas, one referred to in Amara-tika-sarvasva and Nstya 
Darpa^jia, delineating the love-marriage of Vasavadatta, and 
the other, referred to in the Bhava-Prakasa, describing 
the political marriage of Padmavatl. It has already been 


I The same conclusion has been arrived at in the paper 'Bhasa’s 
Works. Arc they genuine ?’ written in collaboration with Mr. A. K. 
Pisharoti of Trivandrum and published in B. O. S., London. 
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pointed out that tlioro are two Bliftsas. TJjcso and a Bhiisa's 
relation to the first Svapna-Vitsavadatta arc the intcrestini!; 
literary problems which have arisen as a result ol the 
Ibresjoinoj consideration. 

Goin<f hack to tin; main subject. In view of the fact 
that the ancient Bhasa could not oven be su]iposc«l to 
have written a Svaj)na-Vasavadatta, much less the Triv. text 
of the Svapna-Vsvsavadatta and in view of the fact that this 
latter has been proved to be spurious, the theory of Bhiisa — 
ancient Bhiisa — resolves itself into a myth, pure and siTn))lc. 
And, therefore all that has been written about the antiquity 
of the Svapna-Vasava<latta and the other twelve dramas 
of th(i series, pompously styled “Bhiisa-Niitaka Cakra” 
deserves to bo consigned to the limbo of oblivion. 


(2b he continued) 


K. K, PiSHAROTI 


Somo Wall-Paintings from Kelaniya 

Ceylon ])rcserved in its wall-painting.s the traditions of 
early Indian art up to the nineteenth century. Its vihiiras 
contain examples of Buddhist paintings which, with 
regard to their subject-matter as well as their forms, 
are direct descendants of the pi’actice of art during the 
Suhga period in India, of which apart from the scanty 
traces ot wall-|)ainting in the Jogimara cave, no pictorial 
rendering has been preserved, whereas the reliefs on the 
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railing of the Barhut stOpa are the most instructive and 
serene representations. 

Buclclhisni in Ceylon being a 1 iving faith, the Jatakas remain 
vivid instances of popular appeal and their incidents appear to 
take place in contemporary buildings, and their heroes and 
saints are dressed in the Ceylonese fashion and at times also in 
English uniform, although in no other Vihslra than that in 
Kela^iya which is only a few miles off Colombo. The Jatakas 
are arranged in broad, horizontal bands *, they are depicted in 
continuous narration all along the walls of the Vihfira-halls. 
They are divided from one another by narrow ornamental de- 
signs or by plain stripes of colour on which the names of the 
Jatakas are inscribed. The selections of these Jataka scenes, as 
in olden times, wore made by the donor and by the artist. Those 
painted in Kelajjiya are the Sama-jataka (fig. 1) which tells 
how the Bodhisattva, who in a rairaculons way was born to his 
blind ascetic parents, went to the forest to gather food. He 
was noticed by a king on the shore of the Migasammata, 
who wanted to make sure whether ho was a god or a 
naga and for that purpose the king shot him to death. 
The goddess Bahusodari, who in a former existence had 
been the mother of the Great Being, determined to bring 
him back to life, and thus she invisibly appears in the 
sky over the water, while the king himself leads the 
blind parents to their dead son. The goddess and the 
mother bring Sama back to life, for the gods themselves 
cure him who honours his parents. 

In the Mahakaijha Jataka (fig. 2) Indi’a changes the god 
Matali into a big, black hound, in order to frighten 
mankind which had fallen into sin. The dog threatens 
to kill all culprits but Indra with him rises into the air 
and promulgates Dhamma. 

The Vessantara Jataka (fig. 3) tells of the Bodhisattva’s 
limitless largess ; he gives away the wondrous elephant 
and later on even his own children, but all ends well 
and the prince returns at the end from the seclusion of 
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the forest into his royal homo. The Canda-kiiinara Jataka 
(fig- 4) praises the loyalty of the beautiful kinnarl, who 
succeeded in resuscitating the dead kinnara*. 

Belief in miracles, Buddhist self-abnegation and civic 
virtues are mixed in these child-like legends and are 
rejiresented as taking place under the lieavy foliage of ever- 
green trees. From the life itself of Buddha, the moment 
of the temptation and illumination is selected (fig. 5). That 
the Earth is called to witness is suggested by the figure 
of Mihikata, who emerges from the ground. In the top- 
most row the various Buddhas are ejithronod, while on the side- 
walls the figures of rulers (fig. 6) or of monks are to be seen. 

The doors of the broad main wall are crowned by 
Makara tora^as in relief. One of them (fig. 7) frames the 
figure of Buddha ]>ainted on a ground covered with a 
[)attorn “without end”. At the sides of the doors Nagas 
arc [)ainted with Horal oHbrings (fig. 8), and colossal 
Dvaraplilas keep guaril in high relief, richly dressed and 
lavishly decorated. Myth and history appear in the 
same juxtaposition as sculpture and painting and their 
union is confirmed by the rythmic design and the colouring 
of the walls. 

The profuse array of figures in their variegated move- 
ments is kept in order by the horizontal ornamental rows. 
The lowermost fig. 2 places, on the top of a lotus-rosette 
border familiar in India, lloworpots with lotus flowers and palm 
loaves, auspicious forms in a sharp alteration of light 
opening or closing round forms with a dark ground. 
A peculiarly Ceylonese device is the floral creeper, of 
which the flower merges into a female figure (nari latft 
bhela). This fairy-tale flower is supposed to grow in the 
Himalayas, where it tempts many a recluse*. Other orna- 
mental devices consist of rows of four-petalled lotuses, 


1 A. K. Coomara.swamy, Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, p, 92. 

2 Cowell and Rouse, Jatakam, 540 ; 469 ; 96 ; 547 ; 485. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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festoons (Malii) and rows of single lotus ])etals (jialiV 
{leti), the latter being especially suited tor mouldings. 
Besides these Iiorders, which also occur in the classical art 
ol' the West, a leafy creeper (liya-peta — fig. 7) frequently 
fills the panels akin to and most probably derived from 
the Akanthus device. It has predecessors in India Irom the 
2nd century .\.d. onwards (Cf. Amarr^vatl). Thoroughly indi- 
genous, however, is the infinite surface-filling pattern with 
scattered rotating circles consisting of slight suggestions 
of foliage and flowers on a dark ground (pit'ca mafa — fig. 7). 

The most remarkable representations, from the artistic 
point of view, are on the rectangular panels of the ceiling. 
They are surrounded by festoons : Some <^f them contain 
the well-known “life-tree” device, with many branches, with 
birds on them and doer and men beneath, akin to the 
“life-tree” printed on Palampores at Masulipatani. But 
of the two remaining rectangular ceiling panels with their 
jiartitions marked by painted beams, the one contains the 
figures of the rulers of the eight directions of the world 
(fig. 9), which, if read from light to left and in horizontal 
rows around the central figure, are to represent Agni, the ruler 
of the ISouth-east, Nairitya of the South, Yamya of the South- 
west, Indra of the East, Varupya of the West, Tsitna of the 
North-ea.st, Saumya, of the North, and Vayavya of the North- 
west, whereby the southern <lirection occupies the uppermost 
thii'd of the picture. The other rectangular panel (fig, 10 ) con- 
tains the signs of the Zodiac (starting from the middle of the 
lowermost row towards the right). Mesa, Vrsa, Mithnna, 
Karkafa, Simha, Kanyii, Tula, Vrseika, Dhanu, Makara, 
Kumbha, and Mina, round the figures of sun and moon on 
a ground of stars. 

The technique of these jiaintings is a sort of tempera. 
The wall is first covered with a layer of caoline which 
then is laid over with rnagnesit. The outlines then are 
drawn with a thin brush in black colour, the inner 
portions of the figures are left white, whereas the 
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Vjackground is touched uji with crimson. The outlines 
filially are filled with yellow colour, whereas the ground 
is covered with alternate layers of crimson and red, until 
at last it gets a deep glowing and clear red colour. The 
colours that produce the saturated yet bright effect of these 
paintings are cinnabar-red, yellow, magnesit-whito and lamp- 
black. Indigo-blue is rarely used, as well as green and the 
liofhter shades of the colours enumerated, mixed with white. ^ 
Nowhere in these paintings is a trace of the tradition of 
painting as practised in Ajanta or in the closely allied Sigiriya. 
Though of a very late date, they are, as mentioned already, 
connected with the Suiiga period of Indian Art. But although 
the special formuhe and the treatment of the surface are 
of early Indian extraction, the pointed angularity within 
a curvilinear treatment, in its clear cut but also petty 
orderliness is due to Ceylonese taste. It replaces the 
heavy flow of the round line of India by curt and decisive 
outlines. Upright, slender figures appear in shy and short 
rhythms within and outside the open and thin houses of 
Ajanta-like dimensions. Their movements, the way in which 
they go and bend, have a deliberate gracefulness due to 
courtly refinement, their eyes, wide open and gentle, but 
glanceless do not betray anything of their inner life. Their 
tightly fitting garments have a light charm of flowery 
suppleness. Even the demoniacal retinue of Milra is graceful 
in its gentleness and we witness an official call instead of 
a scene of temptation. CaxTiages of the nineteenth century 
with their horses are rendered with reserve, so that they 
almost appear at a historical distance, as little actual and 
contemporary as the big Hamsas whoso flight between 
the broadly daubed tops of the trees seems once for ever 
to remain in hovering rostfulness. Even today the artistic 
output of Ceylon, e. g. in Kandy, absorbs impressions 
of Western civilised life without imitating its artistic means 


I A. K. Coomaraswamy, loc. cit., pp. 164(1. 
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and introduces into a pageant of Ceylonese foi’est scones and 
processions of elephants some motor cars, which being emboss- 
ed in brass in a peculiarly Ceylonese mannerism have nothing 
jarring. Tliis proves liow strong tlio fooling for indigenous 
“form” is and what potent power tradilion is in preserving 
that feeling. For tliis reason als»i, one of the nio.st ancient 
methods of figure composition, the liori/.ontal arrangeinont 
in row.s, so well-known from the earliest l^gyptian and Medi- 
terranean practice has survived up to tins day. 

Enriched by the delight in ornaments and decoratii)n 
the wall paintings appear at their host around the huge 
figures in relief of c<jlossal DvilrapiXlas (fig. 8). Ijcaves and 
rtowers, incredibly soft, I'ainhlo in a broad and yet almost flam- 
ing lassitude weighed down neither by fruits norhinls — sudden- 
ly beginning, suddenly at an end and are tlie frame of the niiga 
figure with its high snake crown and its wide o})en eyes. 

Si'Ki.i.A Kuamriscii 


Pavapuri and its Temple Pras'asti 

Pavapurl (tho ancient town of Papa) is only a small village 
of about 800 houses mostly of Ehumiliar Eralimanas. It is 
situated about 7 miles south of Piliar in tho district of Patna. 
To the Jainas, it is associated witli saerod memories. For it 
was hei’e that their last (tho 24th) Tlrthankara Lord Mahavira 
cast off his mortal body and attained Nirvana nearly 2500 
years ago (527 b. c.). The old text tells us that Pilv-apuri 
was then the capital of a local chief Hastipilla, and Mahavira 
in his 72nd year was passing the rainy season there in an 
old Writers’ Ilall. It wfis towards the last part of the 
night of the new-moon day of the month of Kartika that 
Lord Mahavira renounced the world. We learn from the 
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J.aiaa legends that a stTqm was built at the place by the 
gods who canio there to celebrate the event and a temple was 
also built in commemoration by king Nandivnrdhuna. On 
the same site stands the present temple which cmitains both 
the foot-prints and the image of the Tirtliahkara which are 
worshipped by the followers of the sect. Outside the village 
towards the south lies a big tank, in the centre of which 
stands the temple known as Jalamandir which marks the spot 
where he was cremated. According to tradition, the number of 
peoj)le who attended the funeral ceremony was so large that 
the mere act of taking off a pinch of ashes by each individual 
created such a big cavity all round that the place soon became 
transformed into a tank. The foot-prints of Gautama and 
Sudharma, the first and filth (jamdharas, are located in the 
temple with the foot-prints of Mahiivlra Sviimin in the middle. 
There is a stone-bridge of about GOO feet across it from the 
bank to the temple which is built in the shape of a vimilna. 
At the proper season of the year, the lake becomes full of 
blossoming lotuses making the whole scenery simply 
enchanting. 

The dedicatory stone of Pilvapurl temple was first dis- 
covered by mo and only a portion coultl be deciphered at the 
time when my “Jaina Inscriptions, part I” was in prepara- 
tion. I have, of late, been able to restore the entire 
stone, and the inscription is published below. The stone, 
which is of rough black colour, is an ordinary variety of 
local Magadha stone, the surface measuring about lOjins. 
by 15ins. The inscription consists of 21 lines of Jaina script 
of which the letters of the first three lines are a little 
bigger than those of the remaining lines as will be seen in the 
plate. The inscription on the foot-prints of Mahavira in the 
village temple also repeats the same fact of the restoration of 
the tlrtha and the construction of the present temple during 
the reign of emperor Shah Jahiin in 1641 a. d. by the Svet- 
ambara Sahgha under the guidance and advice of JainScarya 
Jinaraja Suri of Kharatara Gaccha. 
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TEXT 


//Ai// Svasti sri Sainvati 1698 vaisakha siuli 5 somavasare/ 
patisalia vSrI Sahijamha sakalanfira 

2. inatacjalcidhl.svaravijayirajyc// .Sncaturv'iipsatitamajinadhira ja 
srT Vlravai*ddhain«ina svami 

3. nirvanakaIyavil<Rp<ivitritaPav;lpiir!parisare f^iivTrajinacaityani- 
vcsah/ arl 

4. Ksabhajinarajaprathamapiitracakravarti sri Bharatamaharaja- 
'^akalamaiiitriinaiiulalasrest'haina.iitri siTdalasantaiilya ma- 

J, hatiaiya jn:itiArtigara Ci)pdagotiiya sa^nghanuyaka sanighabl 
Fulasldasa bhar}'S Nilialopiitra saip^ saingrama/ 

6. laghii bliratr Govarddhana Tejapala Bhojaraja/ Rohadlya 
gotrlya mam’ Paramananula saparivara Mahadhagotrlya vi^aa- 
dharmina/ 

7. karmiTiod)*aina vidhayaka Mia’ DiilicanKla kadrafjagotrlya 
Madanasvainld.isa Manohara Kiisala Suindaradii'^a RobadiyS/ 

8. Mia' Matliuradasa Narayaiiad isa (jiridhara Santiidasa PrasiSdl 
Vartidia go’ Gujarainalla Jbidadamalla Mohanadasa/ 

9. Manikacanda Budamalla JcMiamalla Mui’ Jagana Nurlcanda/ 
Naiiliara go"* tha Kaly«anainalla Malfikacanda Sablifi- 

10. caiida/ Saiugheliigotriya Mia’ Sitjibhu Kirtipala Ik'ibriraya 
Kesavaraya Suratisiiiigha/ Kiidrada go Dayala- 

IT, dasa Blioviiladasa Krpaladasa Mira Muraridiisa Kiln/ Kaiia- 
gotrlya Rajapala Ramacamda// 

12* Mahadha go'’ Klrtisimglia Ro'’ Chabicanda/ JajTyaria go" ManT"* 
Nathamala Nandalala Nanliadagotrlya/ 

13. Mia' Suiidaradasa Nfigaramalla Kamaladasa// Ro° Sundara 
Surati Murati sabala krtl Pratapa/ Priha<Jiya/ 

14. go'’ Hcmaraja bhupati/ Kana go" Moliana Sukliamalla tha® 
Ga^hamalla ja^ Haradasa Purasottama/ Mlnava- 

15. na go’ Biliarldasa Bindu/ maha'’ Medani Bhagavan Garlbad«asa 
SaharenpurTya Jivana/ Vajagara go 7 

16. Malukacaiida Jujha go" Sacalabandi Saiiti/ Co' go" Nara- 
siingha Hira Gharamu Uttama Varddhamaiiapramukha Sri/ 

17. vilifiravastavya Mahatlyanasrlsanighena karitah tatpratisthfi ca 
sribrliat Kharatara-Gacchadhlsvara yugapradhaiia 5 ri/ 

18. Jinasimha Suri pattaprabhakara yugapradhana Sri Jinaraja 
Suri vijayamana gururujanamadesena krta/ 
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rg. purvadeSaviharair yiigapradhaiiasrlJinacandraSiirtsisya srI 
Sainayarajopadhyaya sisya ba’ Abhayasundara Ga- 

20. ni vineya Sri Kamalalabliopadhyayaih sisya paiii'" Labdhakirti 
gani pain” Rajahainsa gani Dcvavijaya ga- 

21 ni Thtrakumara Caranakumara Mcghakumara Jivaraja, Sani- 
kara Jasavaiiita Mahajaladi sisyasaijitali sapariviiryaih/ Srih/ 

PtniAN CliAND NaHAK 


The Mandukya Ilpanisad and the Gaudapada Karikas 

It is generally known that the 31^w1ukya forms one of 
the ten principal Upanisads, and Gaudapada has explained 
it by his Karikas or the explanatory verses, and these Karikas 
together with the original Upanisad have again been coinineuted 
upon by Saukaracarya, the great commentator of the Drahma- 
suiras. This popular view must be either abaijdoned or 
modified to a great extent. 

For the sake of convenience we shall first take up a 
question regarding the real extent of the Mamiukya U [ianisarl. 
In the present day we all know that it comprises only the 
prose passages, twelve in number*, and the karikas of 
GaudapSda® are mere explanation of the former, and thus 
these two works are different from each other. But this 
fact is not admitted on all hands. It is maintained by some 
that the Upanisad is composed not only of the prose passages 
referred to bub also of the first book {i)rakaraiia) of the 
of the karikas. This view dates back at least from the time 
of Madhvacarya, the founder of the Uvaita school of the 
Vedanta philosophy (1199-1278). According to him and 

1 Beginning with “om ityetadaksara”” and ending in "atmanani 
ya evatp veda”. 

2 From “bahisprajho vibhurvisvah”” to “durdarsam iti'” I. i— 
IV, too. 
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his followers, viz., Vyasafczrtha and Srinivasa, both the proso 
passaijes and the karikjis included in the first book have been 
handed down by Vanina in the form of a mctnfliiha ^a 
frorj’’^, the karikiis, however, being regarded as manlra^ 
which are said to have l)cen semi by Jjrahinaii, the creator^, 
as the JisL I have already [lointcd out elsewhere^ that the 
coininentator of Nr^imJi(ti)Tirv(UaiKmly(t Upanisad who is also 
known by the name of ^aiikaraicairya and identical with the 
author of the Prapancasdra, a tantrik work, is also of the 
same opinion, though ho ilocs not give any particular as to 
whether the Rsi or the seer of the whole Upanisad is Varuna 
or whether the karik?is are seen as mniUrafi ])y Urahinaii, 
the creator. Kuranarflyana, anotlnir coininontaLor of the Man- 
dukya Upanisad belonging to the Kainanuja school of Vedanta 
maintains'^ the same view taking tlio kilrikas of the first 
book as mantrasj which, in his opinion, too, together with tho 
prose passages form the original Upanisad. Ap[)aya Diksita® 

r The commentary on the Maydvkyd Up, by Marlhvaciirya witli 
^rinivasl.ya, Kumbhakonarn, pp. 2-3. In support of this he quotes the 
following : — 

‘'Dhyayan Nrirayanaui clcvain pranavena samahitah 
Mandiikariipi Vaninas tustava I Tarim avyayam.’^ P admapurana, 
'‘hi Mandukarupi san dadarsa Varunah §riitim*\ Harwamka, 

These two slokas are not found in the printed editions. See also 
{Fbidt^ p. 2 ‘^mandukarupina Varunena catiirupo Narayano’tra stuyale’*. 

2 Ibid. [). 8 : — 

“Hrahmadrstiin ato m antra n pramanam salilcsvarah, 

Atra slokS bhavantiti cakarainam prthak prthak,*’ 

This, too, is not found in the printed editions. It is to be noted that 
the VyasafirihaPika^ too, introduces the karikas under the name of 
mantra. 

3 My paper entitled '^t^ankara's Commentaries on the Upanimdas in 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume. 

4 Anandasrama ed. 1910, p. 199 ‘^Upanisat svayain pramanam api 
dardhyaya svokter mantra n udaharatP’. 

5 A different person from the renowned author of the Siddhanta' 
Icmsahgraha. 
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fi cominontator of the one hundred and eight Upnnisads seems 
to suhsoribc to the same view, for Ids commentary on this 
Upanisad extends only to the prose passages and the kjirikas 
of the first hookb A largo inimlier of Mss. of tliis Upanisad 
in different libraries contains only these prose j)assages and 
the karikas of tl\o firvSt book^. 

Tims it is |)crfeotIy clear from the al)ove tliat l)y a 
considerable number of writers the first book of the karikas 
in their presimt form was taken as a part of the original 
Upanisad. N^otonly this, on the evidence of a large number 
of Mss., liach of the four books ol the kariktis is also regarded 
as a separate U])anisad'\ 

Be it as it may. It is however evident from what is 
said above that according to tlioso autboritifjs tlie last three 
books of the Ganrjaprfda-karikus form (piito a diflerent 
l)ook or books with wliich the Mainlfikya Upanisad has not any 
conneetion. It cannot bo said that those throe last books 
were not known to thorn or in their times, for tlieir priority 
to those authors can very satisfactorily be proved l)y the 
very simple fact tliat the groat f^ahkara, wJio Honrished 
long before them lias quoted in his commentary on the 
Brahmamtra (1. di. 14) a kfirikii from tlie third book 
(in. 15). Hero a (|uestion may be \ml as to why they did 
not explain the last tlireo hooks ol the G findapada- 
karikas which they had befoni tlnnn. The answer might 
be twofold. First, it might bo their honest belief that 
those books hatl no eonnection with the original Mdndukya 
Upanisad which, aijcording to them, comprises only the twelve 
prose passages and the first liook of the Gamiapada- karikas. 
And secondly, it might Ije said tliat they could not explain 

i & 2 See Safiskrit Manuscripts (The Adyar Library), Vol. I, 
IJpanisads, pp. 1 16, 287-288. 

3 Weber, History of Indian Literature, 1895, p. 161 ; Jacobi, 
Concordance to J^rhiripal Upanis^adas. Preface, p. 8. For Advaita- 
prakaraua Up, and Alatasanti-prakarana sec ihc Mss labelled ZZK of 
the Bombay Branch R. A, S. 

I. H. Q., MARCH, 1925 l6 
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them, for, the (l(»minant thoughts therein, viz. sibsoluto 
‘monism’ (advaUavada) and idealism (vjiMncio^lct) would 
go against their own views, viz. dualism {donitaoada) or 
(|Ualified monism {vinstadvaitavada). The first answer seems 
to ho more reasonable than the second, for had they known 
that the last three books were really included in or connected 
with the original Upanisad they would have undoubtedly 
explained them, as has been done by Purusottaina, the 
grandson of Vallabha (147!i-153l A. D.) the great teacher 
of the pure moi\\fi\\\ {§ii,ddliadvait<C) school^. 

That the first I)Ook of the Gaiulapada karikaa was not 
regarded as an )anisa<l or a jiart of it in tlu; time of Sankara 
can be safely asscrteil, for as we have just now seen in the 
preceding foot-note, he quotes a karik.a from this book (l. 10 ), 
too, in his cajinmontary on the /irahmusTit.i'o, (II. 1 . 'J), and in 
doing so ho does not say it to be a sniti, as lie clearly states 
that it is a saying of those teachers who know the tradition ol' 
Vedanta‘S. On another occasion in (pioting from this work 
ho uses almost the same words*. From such statements 
of Sankara it is quite clear that the kslrikas arc composed by 
a great teacher (dcdri/a), and thus they cannot bo regarded 
as an Upanisad nor can they partly or wholly form a portion 
of it. 

Wo shall now try here to examine as clearly as possible 
ibe true relation lietwiam the proso passages and the first 
book of the Gaiidnpada kdrikaii. 

As Madhviicarya .says*, the twelve prose passages of 

? In the same work ( 11 . i. 9) lie lias cited one karika more from 
llio fir.st book (i. 16). In the Vivekucwlainaxn (Vani Vilas Press, p. 109) 
a work assigned to him, one karika from the second book (II. 32) has 
also been (|Uotcd though without mention ofiloing so. 

2 "atrfiktaiti Vcdantasamprad.ayavidbhir Sciryaih”. 

3 ‘ tath.i ca sampradfiyavido vadanti’' Com. BrahmasTitra l. 4. 14. 
file karika rererred to here is III, 15. 

4 Com. on ^lavdTikya Up. BfittivUsatlrtklyaviv; tti, p. 8 . 
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the Upanisad are divided into four parts*. Just after each of 
them® tliere is a lino, viz. '^^Atraite sloku hhnviinti' ‘here 
are the slokas*. TJioso introductory linos ooinparod with 
similar sontonccs'* in the dittercnt lTpanisa<ls stroni^ly siiij'^ost 
that the slokas are i|Uuted there only t(» support what is 
lunii”' discussed. And we have a1rea<ly seen that Madhvrloaiya 
and others, and specially tlic former, say tho very thiu«<’ 
quite clearly. Thus it follows from it that the sdokas or 
karikas were already in existence and the prose pas^in'^cs 
came into boinj; afterwards. 

A question may, however, arise here .as to whether these 
introductory lines (''Atralte i-hhl' Uhm'dnt.i") .are in fact 
include<l in the ITpanisad. In some of the Mss.* used |dr the 
preparation of tho second and thinl edition (1000 and 1010 
respectively) of the Miiudulyd lJ])anisad with the karikas and 
the hhdsya of Sankara and Tildi of Anandaj.^iri in tin* 
Anandilsrama Sanskrit Series, there is a short lino a|)parent- 
ly in tho hhdHijit just at the lieginniinjj of “Ai.raUe Hol'd 
hhavanli" (p. 2d) which introduces it s.iyinc; “Now, here 
is the sentenoo of the author of the Vartika (i. e. tho kai'i- 
ktis).”^ This .shows Unit the introductory lines are not 
includctl in the original Upanisad, This view is supported h)' 

1 Fart I, pa.ssagc.s r -0 ; Part 11 , |)as.sagc 7 j Part III, passages S 11 ; 
Part IV, passage I 3 . 

2 I. e. before karikas i, lO, 19, 24. 

3 “tadete .slokii bhavanti”, Brbad. Up. 4. 3 ; II, 4. 4. 8 ; “tadc-sa 
filoko bhavati”, Brb.ad. Lh^. 2. 2. 3, etc. ; “tadesa .slukah", Cli. tip. 3. 1 1. 

3 ; 3. 1 1. I j etc. ; ‘hadapyesa sloko bhavati”, Taitti. Up. 2. i. i ; cf. 
“tadetad rcabhyuktam". Ch. Up. 3. 12. 5, Hrhad. Up. 4. 4. 23 ; Pra.sna 
Up. I. 7 ; Mandiika. Up. 3. 2. 19, etc. 

4 Viz., kha ga 3. 

5 “atha vartikakaroktaiii vakyaip.” That the k.arikas were known 
to .some as a VHrlika is evident also from at least other two Mss., 
viz., ‘gha’ and ‘ha’ ; “iti Mandukyopanisadaiii v.irtika°" p. 155, note i 
(2nd ed.). We shall come to this point later on. The VHrlikak^ra 
is therefore here Gaudapada himself. 
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tho following lines of Anandagirl : ‘The teaoher (i.e. Gaudapiwla) 
having road tho Mamliikyct Upanisad (up to that portion^ intro- 
duces the slokaa which are its exposition by tho words begin- 
ning with ‘TTere.’ And the author of tlie hhas}^ (i.e. Sankara) 
explains it, quoting it by tho word ‘Here””. Thus accord- 
ing to Anandagiri, too, thc.so introductory lines do not 
constitute tho original Upajiisa<l. 

But this can hardly bo accepted on tho following grounds : 
First, wo have already seen that among those who hold 
that the karikas of the first book arc included it\ the 

original Upanisad, Madhvaearya is tlio roremo.st. Tie expro.s.sly 
says that tho introductory lines in question are also the 

parts of tho lJpanisa<l. For ho writes in his coinmenf.arv' 

U.7-8): 

“Brahniadrstanato mantran pranianain .salilosvarah 
Atra sloka bhavantlti cakaraivain pmiah punah”. 

“Therefore, Varuna took the mnufras as authority 
quoting them separately with the words ‘Ifcro are tho 

slokas’.” Madhvaearya says this couplet is in the (laruda- 
puraija-. If it is so, it would follow from it that this fact was 
known to tho people long before him. 

Secondly, as has already been shown, the manner in 
which these linos are introduced if compared with that in 
similar cases in tho TJpanisads and »)ther works, would strong- 
ly indicate that the introductory lines are included in the 
main work. 

Thirdly, it is found in Sanskrit works that whenever 

an introductory phrase, such as “atrayam slokah” etc., is 
used, oidy two things are possible there : (1) either the whole 
work including both the phrase and the slokas is by the 
same author, or (ii) the slokas introduced by the phrase 

1 “.-iciiyair Mandukyopanisaclaij) patlutvii tadvyiikhySnaslokilva- 
taranai.n atretyadina krtani. Tad atretyamipya bhasyakaraii vyakaroti'’, 
p. 25. 

2 Not found in the printed edition. 

3 For instance, let us take Sayana’s commentary on the ligveda 
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are by one and the other portion of the work by another^. 
I\i the first case the whole of the first book including both 
the prose passages and the karikils should be accepted as 
written by one, i.e. the teacher, Acflrya Gaudapada ; but 
Anandagiri would not admit it. And in the second, the 
introductory phrases must bo included in the main IJpanisad 
as is the case with other Upanisads, but this would also not be 
admitted by him. 

Fourthly and finally, as we shall presently see that 
the twelve prose passages of the Miindukya Gpanisad are 
l)ased on the Gaudapada-karikas in the first book and not the 
latter <in the former, it is (juite certain that the former 
should have the introductory lino and the (juoted kiirikas 
reft'rretl fo by tliem, as the case is with other Upanisails. 

{To he continued) 

VlDHPSHKKIIAR B1IATTACHARVA 


(Mas Miiller’-^ cnrl ed. Vol, I, p. C> ; <?r<; pp, ro-ii) where he intro- 
duces two slokas saying “Tatra sangraha >atakan”. ‘Here are two 
collecting vet-.-es’, and then quotes them and these are his own and 
taken from his JaimmiyanyHyavtala (i. 2. 4.). 

t See the passages of the Upanisads referred to in the foot-note 
no. 3, p. 123. 
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TIui story of tlio way in whieli Bon<».al eaino nutlor tlu? 
Muhixininadaii rule is tlio most niarvt3llous that has heun 
recorded by lii.storians. The oustini^ of the Ifiiidu ruler 
was made by Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar Khiiji, and not 
by Quthuddin, This account is found not in tho contempora- 
neous Tnjul-MaadrhvLi in tho T<.ih(.uj<d-i-Nrmrl written admit- 
tedly from Inairsay reports. 

We {^ivo the account as }»iven in the Tahnqat with remarks 
of my own. Muhammad Bakhtiyar was a Khiiji (not a 
Turk hut an Afghan) adventurer who sought employment 
and fortune under the expamlitr.' power of Shahahuddin 
Ghori. When a victorious people establishes its rule in a 
new country, tui'l)ulont spirits helonoino to the nationality 
of tho rulers come forward in numbers to advance their 
fortunes as Maratha cavaliers did under Sivaji or Baji Rao. 
Bakhtiyar was a hair-brained adventurer of this type. He 
obtained an employment as Governor of Mirzapur. Collect- 
ing an army of Turks and Afghans, he first attacked 
Bihar, plundering both town and country. He is said to 
have seized a Buddhist settlement described as Bihar and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-headed ‘Braluna 9 a 8 ’ 
(i.e. Buddhists) and thrown away their sacred hooks, which 
none was left to read or explain. This event happened 
probably in 1199 a. d. as Bakhtiyar is de.scribed by Tajul- 
Maasir as appearing before Quthuddin with presents obtained 
by the occupation of Oudh and Bihar. He was honoured with 
a robe and again sent to Bihar. 

“He then planned tho conquest of Bengal and secretly 
prepared an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia the 
capital of Bengal. In his impetuosit}’’, he reached tho 
city with only 18 horsemen with him and entering it in 
an inoffensive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in 
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horses, reached the palace, aii<l at tnu^e draw iitg swords 
attacked the guards. Tl)e palace was in consternation and 
none opposed him. The aged king Laksmanjisena lieard tlio 
uproar, as he was about to sit t(j dinner, and knowing the 
reality fled l)y the hack-door. Tie escaped and wont (0 

the Jagannath. The palace and the city were taken posses;:- 

ion of hy the army which soon arrived. Tt is lua'dless to 

say that there wa.s no resistance, and the city was plumlcred 

and even de.stroyed”. Bakhtiyar made Gauda or liakhnauti 
his eaj)ital as this had been a capittd of the Sena kings. 

Doubts have been expressed about the truth of the account 
given above. That the political g<)vernment of Bengal should 
have been so lax and supine as not to know of the advance 
of an army over such a great distainro (Bihar to N^adia), 
or that there was no [)roparodnoss to rc.sist the dangerous 
enemy when the whole country was talking of the fall ( f 
Delhi and Kanauj, or that thijrc was actually not a single 
blow struck in defence of Nadia or the kingdt in, is strange 
indeed. It appears to me to ho a sheer exaggeration of 
the Muhammadan informants of the author of the Tahafjat, 
if not of the historian hini.self. The absurd story that the 
birth of the king Laksmana was delayed for the arrival 
of the auspicious moment of birth by tying up the feet 
of the pregnant queen as told in tlie Tabiuj/nt is proof enough 
tif the absurd nature of the whole story. The occupation 
of Bengal is [>laced by the 'Labaqat in lO'JO, the hOth year 
of the Laksunuia ISena era, but it proltably happened after 
his death and in about 1202 A. ». The account tries to 
explain the entire absence of defence by the king by attribut- 
ing it to the supposed superstition of the old king's Brahtna^a 
councillors, who had told him that the kingdom was fated 
to be taken by a 'Turk according to their astrological calcula- 
tions. It is even added that when the king enquired what 
the mark of the conqueror would be, it was stated by the 
learned astr<jlogers that the conqueror would have long 
arms reaching below the knees. The king sent men to 
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ascertain whetlier any Turk had that mark and Bakhtiyar 
was found to have such long arras. There may be some 
truth in tlie fact that the resistfince of the Hindus was 
weakened to some extent by the foretelling of the Purdiutu 
that ‘Bharatavarsa was fated to be conquered by the Mlecchas’, 
or the absurd and fearful prognostications of the astrologers. 
But the story is on the face of it too absurd to bo true and 
we at once set down this account ol the fall of Bengal as 
exaggerated. 

or? 

For this account of the Tahaqal, written about I2.')0 a. n., 
di.storted as it must have been by tbo desire of the adventurers 
who accora|)anicd Muhaininad Bakhtiyar to exaggerate the 
courage of the invader.s or to have a hit at the Hindu belie! 
in astrology, this account should be te.stod by the evidence 
of a contemporaneous Indian record, viz. the Bakerganj 
Inscription of Kesavasona {JASB., vol. VII, pp. 40-50). 
It uo doubt oxaggei’ates the prowess l)oth of Ijak.sinana- 
sena and his son the grantor Kesavasena, and thus errs on 
the other side. But it inakcs no mention whatever of this 
i'^norainious defeat of Ijaksin.anasona, coming as it does .several 

O . • V 

years after that ovetd. It may be urged that its otnission 
was natural, as no in.scription records the defeats of the 
inscriptor. But we should take into consideration the fact 
that liaksraaijasena is herein rightly praised as a valiant 
king who had raised three victory columns at Allahabad, 
Benares, and .lagan iiiith, ainl that Kesavasena was still a 
powerful king rulitig in eastern Bengal. It is certain that 
the descendants of Ijaksnmnasena ruled in Eastern Bengal 
for a long time after the event. It is oven possible that 
Nadia may have been attacketl after the death of Laksinana- 
sena during the reign of Madhavasena whose name appears 
to have been erased from this Bakerganj copper plate {Ibid., 
p. 42). We, therefore, think that if we put the two records 
together, the reasonable inference would be that Bengal fell 
after resistance, and not as ignoiuiniously as depicted in the 
account. 
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Kvon if ifc be eonnecled that the story in the Tahaqat 
represents facts, they should bo scon in connection with their 
|>articular setting. In the first [dace, it must be noted 
(hat Nadia was not the chief capital of tlie Senas. It 
was a newly made Brahinana settlement and Laksmanasena 
resided there only occasionally. The guards at tlie palace 
must have boon few and the army in the city only nominal. 
Secondly, a sudden raid on such a [>lacc is not iinj)racti- 
cable. Indeed such raids are often recorded in history. 
Alainldin nuuhi such a sudden and wily raid on Dovagiri 
in the Deccan. A hundred years later, Shahabuddin Ghori 
was surprised in his tent on the eastern bank of the Indus 
by a few Ghakkars who by eluding i>he guards reached the 
place through water and murdered Shahabuddin. Thirdly, to 
e^scape from such an attack and start fresh resistance from 
a now cai)ital was not at all dishonourable but on the 
other hand proper and creditable. This was what Rtljyapala 
of Kanaiij or Bhima of Gujarat did against Mahmud, or 
Kajaram did against Aurangzib. And this is what is done 
in modern days. They give up the attacked capital and 
making another town tlie base of operations carry on the 
resistance from tlicre. This is exactly what liaksmaiiasona 
and his descendants appear to have done. They established 
themselves at Vikramapura and appeared to have ruled for 
nearly a century more in Kastern Bengal, continuing their 
resistance to the Muhammadans. The Tahaqat records that 
when Nasiruddin marched against Tjakhnauti, the Khilji had 
marched his forces Irom Ijakhnauti “with the intention 
of entering the territory of Bang’' meaning against the Sena 
king. Why such resistance eventually failed to re* establish 
the Hindu power not only in Bengal but also in the other 
parts of Northern India is a problem, which wo shall attempt 
to solve by a later op[)ortunity. 


C. V. Vaidya 


I. H. O.. MARCH. 102 q. 
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Rasatala or the Ondor-World 

( A JorgoUeii rownlry ) 


K.isatala 
tint a mytli ; 
it is a fnr 
"ottcii cniiii- 
try. 


Is Kiisiltiilii Ji myth, si eroatioii of the poot’s brsiiii ? T-favc Ui'j 
sdvoii spheres of Rassitahi below the earth been invented sis h 
counterpart of the seven Xo^ias or worlds' above 
the earth. The name of Rsissitala, or iis synonym 
]*:ittibi, occurs in almost sdl tin; ancient Ifindu 
works of iinportanco, pnifessino or ]iretendino to 
jrive an siccoiint of historical events of ancient 
times. 1 1 Rassitala be an idle phantasm or a mere fioinent 
of the poet’s imajrination, the writers of difterent periods would 
not have triotl t<» keep it alive. Rasaltila has licon peopled 
with serpents, demons, hird.s, smd animsils, invested with the 
physical an<l mentsil qualities of a human beiiio. fio.sa Ns\o.i, 
the kiiisr of the serpents, is described ^ as sesvtcd upon a throne 
with sill the paraphcsmalia of royalty sihout him. ]Iis liead 
is hcdocked with a crown, his esirs have pendants, and his 
arms extend up to his kuees. Uo is clothed in black, and has, 
on his two sides, attendants wsivin^ t)ie tty-whisks. Tte is 
also .surrounded bv his minister.s and courtiers. Ke does not 
his.s, but tsilks like a human bcin;», and talks wisdom like si 
vcritsiltto Ved 5 i-Vyii.sir’. There were demons fearless, warlike, 
and oenorous. Rali, tor ins(.anee, wsi.s so generou.s that he gave 
everything ho possessed to the jioor and the Brahinaijas^ 
They lived in cities, wliich in beauty could vie with any “city 
of heaven’*, containing houses, gardens and palaces ; and 
ftiranyapura, the capital of the Daityas has been described as 


1 Padma Puraoa, SrsU-Klianda, cli. : — BhTdoko'tha Bhuvar- 

lokah Svarloko'tha Makar fanali Tapak SatyaTua Baptaitc Devalokah 
prakl fit tall, 

2 Uarivaiihfa, ch. 82. 3 Padma P,, Fatala-kh,, ch. I. 

4 Ilarivatriia, ch. 220. 
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lookiiii^ beautiful with roads and j^ateways specinlly prepare;! 
by Bnihina for the Danavas^. The demons did not wander in 
forests and live in eaves like the primitive man, but tlioy 
possessed various amenities of civilisation. The Suparna (or 
f faruda) birds wert^ luiman boinijs to all intents ami jmrposes, 
except for their beaks and winejs^. The Surabhis or the cow- 
tribo lived in llasatala, and th(3y c.ouUl sneak like human 
bei?]<jfs and proplios}^ future events In spite of paucity of 
information we have enough evidence to conclude that ]{asii« 
I ala is a. reminiscence of a primeval ivn) when the Indo- Aryans 
lived with the Iranians in their ancient, home in (Ji3ntral Asia 
c*alled Ai’iana by Stral)o, which is the Airyana vTja of th(^ 
AnCKUiK This Airyana vfja, which means the ‘'Aryan seed/' 
is evidently Azt^rbaija-n or Azerbijan which was originally a 
province of ancient Moilia or “mad*', as it. was called the ITttara 
(north) Madra of tln^ Purauas, ami now a province of 1V*rsi.a. 
The river Daitya. which flowed throu;jfh it is the river Aras 
which divided M.e<lia from Armenia, Some authorities ooiisichn* 
Media to be* the ori^^inal home of tlu^ Aryaii.s.”* Herodotus 
also says, “These Modes were called in ambient tiimis by all 
jieoplo Arians^b” Azerbaijan and the (jountrios t,o the north 
wore thendore known as Arya of the voda and Hara of 
the Bible. In later times, t.he boundaries of Ai*iana were 
exltmdcd to the north of the valh^ys of the 0\us and the 
daxartes, and on the east, as far as the Indus", by cumjue.st 
from tln^ Scythians or ITunnic tril)e.s who belonijed to the 

I Mahabharata^ Vana Uarva, cli. 172. 2 Jbid,, UdyoL^a, ch. icx), 

3 Ibitl.y Udyo^a, ch. lOl • Markandcya /L, ch. 2i, 

4 ^‘The first of the f^ood lands anil countries, which I, Aliiira 
Mazda, created, was Airyana- Vb'ja by the j.jood river Baitya” Vendidady 
ch. I ; see Sacred Books of the Hasty vol, IV, p. 4 ; Max Miillcr’s 
Science of Language (1873), vol. I. p. 227. 

5 Dwight's Modern Philology, vol. I. p. 30. 

C History of Herodotus, translated by RawHnson, vol. 1 1 , p. 145. 

7 Hamilton and Falconer's Geography of vul. 1 1 1 , p. 1 1 y 

(Bk. XV, ch. II, i;. 
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Turanian race. There can be no doubt that either difterence 
of opinion about religious matters perhaps when the schism re- 
garding the supremacy of Varuijia in tlie hierarchy of the gods 
originated as indicated by the promiscuous ap[)lication of the 
words Sura and Asura to Vnrunix in the earlier portions of the 
Rg-veda^, or tlio frequent inroads and depredations of the 
nciglibouring barbarous tribes, or porliaps both, im[)eUod the 
Indo Aryans, the ancestors of the Hindus and the Parsis, 
to migrate to the Punjab in India. Tlioy In’ought with them 
the memory of these invasions, wars, and oppressions, to which 
they wtu'o iVecjueutly subjected by the l)arbarous tribes sur- 
rounding the |)laco where they lived witli ilie lianians. 
Daityas, IVinavas, Asuras, and Nagas- ar(^ intintionod in the 
works of tlie Vtulie j^eriod and in siihs^ajiient works down to 
the latest l^uraiia.. Though the. wor<l ‘dlasatala’' does not 
a[»[)ear in the Vedas, yet the word must have heon handed 
ilown hy oral tradition, like the hymns of the Vedas, as the 
abode of the people called “Demons'’ and “Stu-p(mts’\ The 
word Rasa appears in tlie Rg-veda**, and the word JiasaUtla 
ill tlio Ramayana *. In the latter work, it is deseribeil as the 
abode of the Daityas, Danavas, Sui-ablii cows, and Nagas 
(Serpents) situated below the earth. But though placed 
below tlie earth, llas?l,tala dtx^.s not appeal* rhen to have been 
divided into seven spheres, hut tln^ Rainayana describes it as 
a Hat country containing cities, |ml ices, lakes and mountains. 
In the Mahabharata*^ aiul in subsequent works, we see it 
divided into seven spheres. The story of Rasiltala has a 
substratum of truth, around which, has grown up a body of 

1 Ilg-veda, IV, 42 viii, 51, 9; MaccloncllVs History of Sanskrit 
Literature,}^, 119. 

2 For Niigas, see Satapaiha Brohmaaa^ II, 2, 7, 12 ; Ahval^yana 
Grhya Sutra, iii, 41. 

3 Rs^'eda, I, 1 12, 12 ; V, 53, 9 ; X, 75, G. 

4 Ramlyana, Uttara, chs. 24, 25. 

5 Hahobharata, Udyoga, ch loi : — Liam Rasatalani nZirna sapta^ 
tnam p^J/ih'italaniyatrastc Surabhir vioRi gavlm amrtasambhavi^ 
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fiction in course of time. The real siujnificatioii of the \vor<l 
h:is been lo.st, ami the facts and concepts connected vvit.h the 
country and its people liavo boon lore^otten. A. wliohj country 
has been turned into a visionary land peopled by creatures c^f 
fantastic shapes, and uncouth descriptions. 

The lexicographical meanini; of Rasatala is (ulhohhnvana 
that is ‘‘below the W(.»rld'\ The place has evident- 
i>. .rl* ** divided into seven sph(‘n\s in Imitation 

of tho sovon spheivs :il)ov(! tJio cnrth ptMiplod l)y 
hi'iiios of cliflortsut descriptions. 

Hut in order to ascertain which eonntry was meant hy 
Itasatala, wo must examine tlio wonl its(‘lf. ]l<i.<ritnhi oni\ 


'flu- C(niiUry 
nt Kasntala. 


sists of two words and Taht. Ra.^fi is imm- 

tioned in the ll</-voda* as the name of a. river. 
It is the same as the Ranehfi of the Avesta winch 


lias hcon identified by Tirol’s. Keith ami Maetlonell with tln^ 


•laxartiis'-^. 


This identification is correct, as liasfi is (evi- 


dently a corrui)tion of Araxes, the classical name, of the 
Jfixartos. Its identification with the Indus by Wimlischnmim 
iloes not ajipear to be correct, as the river Indus was too well- 
known at the time* of tlio Jt^-veila** by the name Sindhu to be 
c.'dled by the name IJasa. The word Tala is the Sanskritised 
form of Tele wirn^h is anuHier name for lh() linns. J)r. J, J. 


iModi in his Early History of the linns says, “tln^ ILuns were 
called Te-le or Til-le” \ The lioinjiound word there- 

fore means the country on the banks of the tiaxartes where 
the Huns resided. Accoitlin^’ to the Hindu works llasjvtala 
has both a tjenera] and .specific sii^nification. In its general 


1 RgveJa, I, 1 12, 12 ; V, 53, y ^ X 75, 6. 

2 Vedic l 7 idex. Vol. 11 , p. 209; .V. /;. /?., Vol. IV, p. 3; 
Vambery’s History of Bokharn^ p. 5. 

3 l\g veda, i, 122, G j iv, 54, G ; iv, 35, 3 ; x, 64, 9. 

4 JBBRAS*, vol. xxiv (1916-17), p. 565. Instead of Tilde 
Deguignes has Tiede ia his Histoirc. des Huns^ Tome ii, p. 282. Tilde 
therefore is a typographical mistake lor Tiede. 
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sense it means the wliole region called “Rasatala” which is 
below tlm earth, and in its specific smiso it means one of the 
seven spheres into which it is divided. As Itcisa means the 
world, Rasatala in its general sense means the “world” or 
t.Iie country t)f the hCuns, that is Tartary or Central Asia, inclu- 
ding Turkestan ; and as the name of a particular “sphere” or 
province of that country, it is the valley of the .Taxartes 
where the Huns resided. There can he no doubt that Rasa- 


tala originally meant the country of the Huns. 

The identifioatioii of Rasatala with (,’entral Asia, including 
Tartary and Turkestan, is confirmed by tlu- very works which 
place it below the earth. Tin; Ramayana* says that Ravaiia 


(.'oiifirina- 
tory evidence 
from the 
liiiuln 
works. 


after eoin(Ucring (he Nilgas and Danavas of Rasa- 
tala, emerged througli the very hole through 
which ho ha<l entered it, and passed the night 
on the Sumeru mountain ; in other words, Rasa- 
tala was close to tho Sumeru mountain. Tln^ 


iMahabharata'^ and tho Matsya Purana-* distinctly say that 
Meru or Sumeru mountain is in Sakadvfpa. It is also stated in 
the Mahilbharata* that (raruda, who lived in Patala, having 
caught an elephant and a tortoise with his nails, wanted to eat 
t.liem, and accordingly sat upon tho branch of a Vata tree {Ficn^t 
Indic(t). The branch broke. Some Ralakhilya (pigmy) r.sis were 
performing asceticism on that branch. In order to save the 
lives of those rsis, Garuda took up the branch with his beak 
ami Uew to the Gandliamildana mountain whore his father 


Kas^'apa was performing asceticism to ask his advice regarding 
a suitable place where he could eat the elephant and the 
tortoise with convenience. At the intercession of Kasyapa 
the pigmy rsis left the branch on tho Gandhamadana 
mountain and went to perform asceticism on the Himalaya. 
Sosa, tho king of the Nfigas, also started on a pilgrimage 
from Gandhamiidana, and then visited Badarikasrama in the 


I Raimynna, Uttara, chs. 24, 25 2 Mbh., Bhisma, ch. II. 

3 ATatsyA P., ch. 121. 4 Mbh., Adi, ch. 30 j Udyoga, ch. 100. 
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Himalaya^ The Harivamsa also plaoes Jlasatala near the 
(TandhaiiifliflaUfi and the Alandiira luoiDitaius The \vcsterii 
portion o[ the lEinuiIaya Ironi (Jrarwal was (‘ailed hy the name 
ot (randhainadana ; hence Gandhainjidana and the Ifimalaya 
were situated to the east ot Sunuirii l?arvata, and tluiro can 
he no doubt that CTandhanmdana was conmu*ted with (In', 
Sunieru mountain, which, as stattal hfdorc, is in Sakadvipa or 
Scythia, as one of its s(iveii principal mount<ains. Tin* jVlatsya 
T’ura.na^ also says that Sumeru Parvata was hounded on l.lu'. 
west, by Ketumrihi \ arsa, and aticordinj^ to the Ma.rlvan(lcya 
Purana, the Sakas or tl»f3 Scythians resided in Ketunuila- 
varsa^. Sumeru tlicretore is the Ifiutlukush mountain, tluj 
Mount Meros of Arrian'^ situated near Blount Nysa. of 
Nisada Parvata of tluj Puranas and Paropamisus of the 
(irei'ks^. Rasatala eonsecpiontly must have hecaj situated 
on tl\e north and west of the Hindukusli mountain, (hat 
is, it comprised the valleys of the Oxus and ( he Jaxarte.s. 

The seven sphuri'-s into which lla^titala, is dividial are ; 

Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Talfitala, Mahatala, Sutala, 
and Kasfitala. Rjisatala hoin^C tln^ country of 
llie Huns, it is natural lliat its seven ‘spheres* 
or provinces should he named after the names 
of the Huns or rather of Iha tribes whiiih 
dw(dt in them. (L) A-tala derived its name Irom the 
A ide or A-telites whore the Asura named Bala (Bolus 
of Babylon) resided^ ; (‘J) Bi-talft Irom Al tele or Ahi. 
tele or Abi-telitcs, the woi’d Ab l)ein;jf a corruption or 
ahbreviati(»n of Abi'Anitf, or the “river (hxus'’^, and Ab- 

l MbJi., A(li,ch. 36. I larivn*n'>,i ^ ch^. 2f8, 219. 

3 Matsya P., ch. 1 12, vs. 42, 43. 4 Mayteaudeva /*., clu 59. 

5 McCrindle's Ancient India as destrihed hy Megasthenes and 
Arrian^ pp. 179, 180. 

6 Lassen'- History traced irom lltxAyian and IndoScvthian Coins 

in 5 />., 1840, p. 469 note. 7 B/iugavata, V, ch. 24. 

8 Geography of Strabo, Vol. 1 , p. 1131 note 4; JBBKAS., 
Vol XXIV, p. 565. 


Sapta 
Pat a la or 
seven 

r(’N 

Rasatala. 
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telo niGJUis the Huns who lived on the shores of the 
Oxus. As the river Hiltaki^ or the Zarufshan, which is 
said to have its source in the Faii-tau mountain to the 
oast of Samarkand near the Great Pamir, is in Bi-tala, it 
must have appertained to Transoxiana (Mnvar-nl-Nahr) and 
forined a part of tlic kinj^tlom of Bokhara. (3) Ni-tala 
from the Neph-teJe or Nc 2 )h-telites. In the Bhaj^avata®, 
tile word PaiuJa (the Pata, la-tala of tlie Devl-Bhaj^avata) 
has been used for Ni-tala, and therefore the ‘sphere’ Patiila 
was the same as Ni tala. Piltalapuni was ori<j;inally the 
name of Asiaa or Oxiana, the capital of So^rdiana as we 
shall hereafter show. (4) Talii-tala is IVom the To-i-haritt. 
The Asura Maya (Ahura Mazda of the Avosf.a), the Spiritual 
Guido of the Mayilvins, dwelt in this sphorn-^. Mfiya and 
Miiyavins are the same as J\[ri^ja* and JlajH (the follow- 
ers of the Zoroaslrian reli^^ion). ‘Maya’ is a corruption of 
‘maga’ or ‘magiis’ who represents Ahura Mazda the arohi 
teot of the universe, and hence Maya was the architect 
of the Asuras. The Magii were the “SakadvTpT Brahinauas 
brought to India by ^aniba^ from Scythia. Thu Maha 
bhiirata* mentions that the Brahmaijas of f^akadvipa dwelt in 
Mrga, which has been identified with Margiana, the country 
around Merv”. This sphere therefore comprised Mi'.rgiana. 

{To be eonlinued) 

N l N1)0 J iAI. Dk 


i V, oil. 

3 lihagavattu V, 3.}, 7 .-—Atnlai’i, Vilalaiii Sulabnii. Tolalahnii. 
Jtfihatiibi'in PSiHliiiniit. 

3 Ibid., V, 34 ; VII, 10, 53 : — .Mrtvin~i>n P aramUcZiryani, Mayiini 
srt ra n't muydyuh. 

4 KTifutti J\, Parva kli.. cli. 49 : — Mi 7 gd><ca Magadhakaiva manasu 
mnnddgJsfathu brjiimanah ksatriyo vai'xvah Sndraiicatra kramena tu. 

5 Bhavi^va P.. Brafima Parva, chs. 73ff. 

6 Mbh., Ithisma, ch. ii. 

7 Rawlinson's Five Great Monarchies, vol. IV, pp. 2$. 2C note : 
liretschneider’s MedieevaL Researches, vol. II, p. 103. 
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In the earliest Vcdic literatun?, the lii^vcda, (tv the otiicr Sainhitas, 
no mention is made (^f Ko^ala as the name of a people. It is only 
in some of tlie later \ ('die the Satapatha Ihidimana, and 

the K^alpasiitras that \v(! find Kosala ,is one of tin* eounlries in 
Vedic aryand(Mn. Ko>ala is also m<MUi('»ned in tli(‘ I’iili lUiddhist 
jiteratm«^ as oin^ of (he sixtc('n ^*r('at coiintrit's (mahajana- 
rarlyVue^^^^ padiis) of Jamhiidl[)aS or India. I’anini too in one 

of Ins suiras (iv. i. 17) mentions Kosala. In tin; Attha- 
salini, fp. T. s., p. 305) ]hiddha‘^h(jsa’s commentary on the Dhammii’ 
safij^ani, mention is mad('; of the. Ko^^alas as omj of the i;reat ksatriya 
trib(‘s ill Ihiddha’s tiling Kosala is mt'iitionc'd as a beautiful place, 
attractive, pleasant, full (ji ten kinds ot noi<e, rice, food, drink, etc. It 
was lanp.;, prosperous, \v(!althy and rich likf^ Alakananda of the 
d( vas - . 

In lluddhaVs tinur K(^sala was a powerful kiiP4(h)fn in Northern 
India but it had already be(?n eclipsed by the i^rowinj^ [)ower of 
Ma^adha 

K(.>'^rLl,i lay to the east of the Kurus and Ikancalas, and to the west of 
^ the Videlias fn.nn whom it w.i-, separat(.‘.d by the river 

Sadanira, [)rohal)ly the pjeat (iaiulak*. Accordini^ to 
Urs. Macd(»nell and Keith, Kosala lay to the iiorth-caist of the 
Ganges and corresponds roughly to the. moflern Oiidh*^. According b.) 
Mr. Rapsem, Ko>aIa formed a kingdom lying to the east of rahcala 
and to the west ol Videha. It is the modem province of Oudli in the 
United Prov'ince.^**. In the Cambridge History of India (Vol. l, p. 
178) we read that tin* northern frontier of Kf'jsala must have been in the. 
hills in wliat is now Nepal ; its southern br.»unflar\' was (he Ganges ; 
and its eastern bcnindary was the eastern limit of the Srddyan territory. 
According to Prof. Kh\ .s Davids, the Krjsalas were (he ruling clan in 

1 Auj^uttara NiU.iy.i, oil. IV, i*. 2s(» ; < 1. Vl^nupur.ln.i, iji. IV, Aipsa 4. 

2 Khudd.akapMtlni commf'ntary, pp. iio iii ; < f. Papanca.'iudanl (P. 1'. S.) Vol. i, pp. 

.3 Cambrid;jc History (d India, Vol. i, pp, 308*'). 

4 Ibid., p. 30S. 

5 V^dic Index, Vol. i, p. 100. 

6 Rapfcon, Anc.ient India, p. 164 ; CainbiKlyc History ol India, Vol, i, p. 11/. 

I. II. Q. , MARCH, 1925. 18 
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the kiiv^dom \vh«)sc Cripital was Sa.vatthl, in what is now Nepal, 70 miles 
north wc^t ol the in<Klcni (iorakhpur. He thinks that it included 
Iknian s and Silketa, and probably had the Ganges tor Its southern 
boimdar\', the Gandak lor its eastern boundary and the mountains for 
its northern boundary^. Buddhaghosa, the great 
On^MUM thr commentator of many of the books of the Pali canotn 

nanir. ^ 

i:arrates an anecdote giving a fanciful origin of the tiamc 
of Kosala. He sa\'s in his commentary on the Digha Nikaya, the 
Suinahgalavilasini, that the country inhabited by the Kosala princes 
was technically called Kosala. In ancient times, [)rince Mahaj)anada 
• )f this c<juntry (i. e. Kosala) was very grave and did not smile. The 
king tried to make liim smile and pri)claimed that he would offer a 
great reward to the person wh<) would be able to bring a smile on th< 
priiiceVs face. Manx* troin among the subjects of his kingdom came t<‘ 
the capital in order to win the reward but all their efforts were in vain. 
At Iasi the god Indra sent his own natakam (drafuatical part} to maka' 
him smile and it became successful. Then the jjeopic who had docked 
to the court to make the j^rince smile began to relnrn Inline. The 
relatives and friends of the people seeing them on the way after a loi.g 
time asked them, “kacci bho kusalam, kacci bho kusalam” (Are you all 
right ? ). From the word ^kusalam’, the country came to be called 
‘Kosala’ (SumahgalavilasinT, i, 239). 

In the (Aimbridge History of India-, we read that the Kosalaiis 
were almost certainly, in the main at least, of the Ar\ aii race. Further, 
^ the Kosalans belonged to the solar famil}’ and were 

tribe. ' derived directly from Mann through Iksvaku. A famil}' 

ol princes bearing this name is known from the 
VT'dic lilerature and it is quite possible that the solar d}'nasties of 
Kosala and other kingdoms t(» the east of the middle country were, 
descended troni this iamily. If so, Iksvaku must be regarded as 
an epon}'mous ancestor ; and as liis supcrliuman origin bad to 
be explained, a myth founded on a far-fetched etymology of his 
name was invented. Iksvaku w’as so called because he was borr^ 


from the snee/e of Manu\ The Vedic literature points out that 
the Iksvaku s were original!}' a branch of the Purus. They were 


kings of Kosala*. 


t liiidclhist Int-li.i, p, J;. 

2 Vol. !, p. 190. 

Cainbnd*;c llittorv nl India, Vol. I, p, 305* 
4 Ibid., p. 30S. 
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In the JSatapathii Bnihmana ii, 4, i j) tlur Kosala-Vidnhas appear a< 
later than the Kuru-Paficfilas under the iniluence of Ih-.ihinanisin. 
The river SadanTni forms the boundary i)ct\vecn the peoples, Kosala 
and Videha. In the <ame work (XITI, 5, 4, 4), tlie 
Ku.-ala 111 tilt- Kaii'^alva m Ko^ala kin‘>; Para-atn.ira II ii an\'an.ibha 

Urahinaria ^ 

^•«‘rioa. is desi iibi'd a-; havini* performed the {.^reat A^vainedha 

sacrifice. A passa^^e in the Safikhy.iyana Sraula Sutra 
I, 9, i;^) shows the connection of Ko<:da with K.isi and \’ideha. 
In the Prasna LJpanisafl (A'l, I), Asval.iwina who was vitv prohahlv 
a descendant of Asvala, the hotr priest of Vifleha, is called a 
Kausalya. 

It is in the J^pic period that Kosala cinerij;es iiitotpeat importance. 
The scen#^ of action of the Ramayana is in Kosala, tlu^ princes of 
which conr.try carry Aryan civilisation to ilie south as 
Ko-ala in tin* |,^j. island oi C‘e\don. iVTr. Pare iter points out 

hpir p#*i-jo(l, - r 

that it is remarkable that in the Ramayana the friend- 
liest relations of K(jsala were with the eastern kinj^doms of Vidcdia, 
AiV^a and Mavjidha, the Ihinjah kininloms of Kekaya, Sindhu and 
Sanvira, the western kingdom of Suraslra and the iJaksinatx'a kinjjjs, 
for these aie especiall)' named ainonj.^ the kin^s who w'cre invited 
for Dasaratha’s sacrifice and no mention is made of any of the kin^s 
of the middle rt'^ion of Northern India except KrtsiK Mr. Pari^iter is 
of opinion tliat it was under Kini;* Dillpa 11 and his immediate descen- 
dants, that the country had acquired the name ot Kosala". 

In the Adiparva of the Mahahhurala we read that Janamejaya, onr 
of the earliest kinqs of the Paurava family, was tlie son of Puni and 
Kaii.^alyi. Most probably this Kaiisal}'a was the daii;^hter ol a kin^; of 
Kosala ((Jh. 95,p. 105). When YudhisUiira was r^oinj; to perforin the 
^reat Kajasiiya sacrifice settin.i;^ himself up as tht; paramount soverei^^n 
over the whole of northern India, and his brothers went out on 
their expeditions of conquest all over the country, it is said that Arjuna, 
Krsna and Phlma started from the Kuru kingdom and reached 
Mithila after crossinj^ piirva (eastern; Kosala (Sabl)aj)arva, Ch. 25, 
p. 240). Afterwards the second Panciava brother, Hlilmasena con 
quered Ikhadhala, kini^ of Kosala (Sabhaparva, ( h. 30, ])p. :*4i-242), 
and this Prhadbala, kinj^ of Kosala, attended the Rajasuya yajiia 
(Ibid., Ch 34, p. 245). Karna conquered Kosala and after exactin^^ trihiitr 


1 Ancient Intlian Historical Iradition, p. 2yGi 
3 Ibid., p, 275. 
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from the country, proceeded southwards (Vc^naparva, Cli. 253, p. 5 13). 
Evidently this conquest of Ko.sala by Karna was subsequent in date to 
that by Hhlmasena, inasmuch as we find the Ko.sala kinLj, Hrhadbala 
led 1)\' Duryoflhana marched against the Pandavas (Udyogaparva, Ch. 
07, j). 807). Perhaps it was also because the Ko.^^alas were smarting 
under tl»c defeat inflicted on tlicm by ] 3 hTmasena that they embraced 
the Kanrava .side in the great w'ar. Wc find, moreover, that in the 
Kuril lN:setra war, ten warriors including Prhadhala of Ko.sala, were 
fighting in the van of the Kuril army (llhismapai va, Ch.l6, pp. 827-82S), 
so that he was re:ogniscd as one of the hiding heroes on that side, 
brlnulbala, king of Kosala, fought with Abhiinanyii (I 3 hTsmaparva, ('ll. 
45 1 P* against wliom the greatest leaders of the Kuru army 

led an nnitt'd attack. King Diiryodhana proteitiMl the army of 
Sakiini when the latter was hard pressed by the Pandavas with the help 
of {\u‘ Kosalas and others. (Ibid, Ch. 57. pp. 924-(>2 5). Brhadbala, 
king of Kosala, inarcherl with the army t)f rripura, Vinda ami others 
in the Kurnksetia war. (Ibid., Ch. 87, p. 057 ,'. In the Karnaparva wc 
rea<l that Brhndbala was killed by Abhimanyn (Ch. 5, pp. 1 167-1 16S/. 
.Subset ra, wlu) was the son of the king of Kosala, alsfj fought in the 
great war between the Kurus and Pandavas (Dronajiarva, ( h, 22, pf\ 
1012- 1013). Afti^r tile Great War was ended, we find that 
K.o.sala was again attacked and cf)nqiiercd by Arjiina before the 
performance of the Asvamedha by Yudhisthira ( Asvamedhaparva, 
Ch. 42, p. 2003). 

About the extent of the Ko.sala country in the Epic period we may 
form .some idea from the account furni.shed by the stor\’ of the 
exile of Rama. Therein wc find that after setting out 
Extmi the iroiii A\’odhva^ the Kosala capital, the veiling prince.s 
in l\\)k times. accouipanicd by SUa proceeded in a chariot from 
the capital .so that, as Mr. Pargiter [x'^ints out (JRAS., 
1894, p. 234), there must have been good roads in the Kosala country. 
This is also corroborated by the accounts in the Jataka stories where 
we find that merchants loading as many as five luindied waggons 
with their merchandise marched from Magadha and the Licchavi 
countries through Kosala up to the western and north-western 
frontiers of India. Rama on his march away from Ayodhyil was 
followed by a large concourse of citizens until he reached the river 
Tamasa where he made the first halt in the journey. To get rid of 
the citizens he had his chariot yoked at night and after crossing 
the Tamas.l or the modern Tons, and reaching the other bank he 
directed his course northward.s in order to mislead the citizens; who 
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would no doubt follow him in the inorniiv^. The Rumiyana adds 
that on the other side of the Tamasi, Kama’s chariot reached the 
the maham.irj^a or the great road which was evitlcntly a trade-nnite. 
Following this they reached the river Srimatl Mah.inadt and passetl 
through the Kosala counli)'. After crossing the river VedaMUti he 
turned his course towards the south. After pmea-eding a long distance 
he crossed tlie Gomatl and the Syandika. Alter crossing tlie latter 


river Rama puinletl out tt) Sita the wi<le plain given by Mann to 

the originator of tlic family, Iksv.iku. This region was evidently 
considere<l by the Kc>sala people as the crad!(‘ of the r..re, the c(»uiitry 
with which Iksviiki! began his career »)f coni|ue.st. Ihis ctnintry is 

said to be hig.hly prosperous (sphltaj anrl also very populous (rastra- 
vrt'i). ihoceeding through the extensive Kosala plaiiis 'yvis.dan 
Kosalan \’atva), he left behind him the Kosala regions (Kosalai! 

atyavartata) anrl reached the Ganges up to which river evident !>■ 
the Kosala doinini(»n exteiulod. Here he ariivt'd at Srrigavcra|.)uia 
which was the seat of tlui Nisatla king Cuba who was eviilently 

the chief of a non-Aryan settlement- Here he s(‘nt back tlu‘ chariot, and 
crossing the Ganges at this place, the party enten*d the forest. 
Sir Alexander ('unningham has identified Srhgavcraptira with the 
modern Singror or Singor on th<! left bank ot tin* (ianges and 
:12 miles to the north-west of Pray.iga «)r Allahabad (Arch. Survey 
Report, \"ols. XI, 62 and XXI, 11). [For further gcograph\' of 
R.ima's exile, see Pargiter, JR AS., 1S94, p. 231 IT]. 

As in the Kpics, so also in the Puranas, the Kfcsalas are given 
very great prcjmincncc among the ary an Ksatriya 


Kosala in tht^ 
jjost Epit. 
perio(.t. 


tril)es of northern India. W(‘ have already referred 
to the Pauraiiic legend about tlu! origin of the Kosala 


royal family from Iksvaku, tlu' great eponymous ancestor 
born from tlie sneeze of ]\lanu, the sf)n of the Sun-god. All the 
Purauas agree in giving this etymological d(irivation of tlie name of 
the great king to whom is traced the migin (>f many ot the ruling 
dynasties of eastern India including that <»i the Snkyas of Kapilavastiu 
The Kosala line of kings deriv-ed from Iksvaku produced, accord- 
ing to the account given by the Puranas and the Kpics, a large 
number of sovereigns who held up the glory lif the family very 
high, and some of them, like JMiintlhata, Sagara, Hhagiratha, and Raghu 
occupied the highest position am^mgst the kings of ancient India, 
so that a short study this family of great kings is well worth 
our attention, 

Iksvaku is credited by most of the Puranas (e.g. Visnu-purana, 
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IV, 2, 3 , Va>'a*i)iiran;i, 88, S-ii) with a lar^e number of 5:011^ who 
divided the whole of India among themselves. The V'isnu-purana 
says that Iksvriku had a hundred sons of whom fiftv with } 5 akiini 
at their head became^r the protectors of northern India ( Uttarapatha- 
rakftitarah) and forty-eight established thfansclves as rulers over 
southern India (iJaksiniipatha bhupalahj^ The \^iyu-piir;lna says 
that it was not the sons of Iksvaku who divided tlie country among 
themselves but that it was the children ot Iksvaku ’s son Vikiiksi 
who set themselves up as rulers in Uttarapatha and Daksinapatha. 
Ihis slight discrepancy, however, is immaterial, and though the 
number given ot Iksvakti’s immediate descendants is cc^rtainly fanci* 
fill, yet it seems wortliy of credence that the family ‘sprung from 
Iksvaku spread their rule far and wide over India, as many of 
the ruling families of India trace their descent to him. 

The Hhagavata-juinina furnishes greater details about the different 
parts of India where the sons of Iksvaku set up their rule. It 
states that of the hundred ‘^(•ns (»f Iksvaku, twenty-five established 
themselves as kings in the front portion, that is, in the eastern 
districts of Aiyavarta and an equal number in the hinrl portion, 
that is, in the west ; twi> settled pi tlu* central region (u- the Madhya- 
de^^a and the rest in other [larts of the country • these arc no doubt the 
forty-eight who became kings in 1 )aksin.ipatha according to the 
Vayu- and Visnu- puranas, so that thest! three puriinas are quite 
in agreement witli regard to this j)oint. 

About the next king; V'ikiiksi we are told hy tlie puranas that 
he had earned the displeasure ol his latlier, Iksvaku, 1 »\' liie viola^ 
tion of some ceremonial rule and hence was forsaken b\' the latter 
but after his death Vikuksi ascended the throne and reigned over the 
country according to law and custom (dharmatah). It is said of 
i^aranjaya, the next king, that his aid was sought for by the Devas 
who were hard prcsse<l hv the Asuras • hut the king imposed a 
condition that he would do so if Ijornc in the fight on the shoulders 
of Indra himself. The Devas had to submit and the king thus obtained 
the name of Kakutstlia. Most probably the mythical story was 
invented afterwards to furnish a plausible derivation for the name. 

Sixth in descent from Kakutstha was king J^ravasta the founder 
of the city of Sravastl- which afterwards became the capital of 


t Vi^^nupurtiiia, iv, 2, 3. 

2 HfAvaHah yah -^rAvastini parini nivesay^im(l•a (Vi?nupurftria, iv, 2, \ 2 ). 
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northern Kosala. Sravastas t^randson, Kuvahiyasvii, is nt*ditc( with 
thr overthrowing ot an Asura, Dhiindhii, which however, seem'' t«' 
si;^niiy the coiiln.»l of a natural phenomenon. Accordinf.- to th(‘ 
account given in the Pur.inas and the IVFahabharata (Vanaparva. 
Chs. 201-203) the hsi 1 1 tanka complained to tht' kin;.; Hrliada^va. 
the s(')n of J^ravasta, that his hermitage wliich was situated in the 
.sands cMi the sea-coast in the west, was flisturbed by th<‘ Asuni, 
Dluindhu, who from .i subterranean retreat (a)?tarbhTit}u-:^iilii]i) caused 
him much trfuible. From time to time when the Asura gave tuit 
his lireath, the earth trembled, dust coinds were raised and sometime ^ 
the treanorot the earth continuefl for a we(*k accompanied b\' the throw 
ing out of smoke, sj)arks and tlames. and on account ol this it had 
heci^fne ver\' diftlcult for him to stay at his hermitage, and he 
prayed the king for re!i(*f from this source of trouhlc. It is manifest 
that the subterranean Asura that troubled the Hsi Utahka was 
nothing but a small volcanic pit near tin* western sea*coast which 
occasionally caused earthc]uakes and emitted smoke, aslu!s and fire. 
'Fhc old king lh;hada.'A‘a sent his sr)n Kuvalayasva to destory this 
Asura and the mclluxl that this prince adr)pl(*d for the purpose leaves 
no doubt that it w«is a v<.)Icanic outburst that he went to control. 
The i)rince went to the spot with an army of twentyM)ne tluaisand 
men, who are said to be Ids sons u’h(»m he s('t t<> dig up the eartli 
all round. After tlie excavation had proceeded i(^r .a wetik, the 
tlaining bod\’ of Dluindhu became visil)le to all but with flixistrous 
consccjuences to the thou'^ands of soldiers ('‘sons ol the king’' as 
the Fiirana tells usj, who perished in tlie smoke and Haines, only 
three surviving. J*he excav.ition, however, appears to have opened 
a .subterranean channel or reservoir ot water wddeh rushing 
into the volcanic pit served to extinguish it for ever, loi we. arc 
told by the Fpic and tlie Puranas, that after J)hundhu had reduced 
to ashes the twentv-one thousand ''ons ot Kuvalayasva, streams 
of water flow'cd out of his body and the king is credited with 
leaving put down the fire, by means »»l tlic water ^ and acquired 
the appellalit)!! of l.)liundhumara for this achievement. 

A few generations alter Kuvalayci'*>va, there was born in tiii" 
royal family, the great monarch Mandhata, who according to the 
Pauranic accounts, exercised imperial sway over the w'hf>lc of the 


VajMc Srivastako rijaSrwasti ycua nirmita (V-iyupurAv^ Ixxxviii, xxvii). 

1 VSyupurana, chap, txxxv ii i. 
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earth with the >even divisif)ns or islands and became a Cakravartxn 
or emperor exercising suzerain sway'. In Mandhilta’s dominions, 
it is said, tlie sun never set : a verse (6loka) is quoted by the Puranas 
themselves as bein^ recited by those versed in traditionary lore 
(Paiiriinika dvijrdd — ^‘From where the sun rises to uhere he stops, 
all this is the land (ksetra) of Mandhata, the son of ^'uvanasva^’-. 
As in the cases of Iksvaku and Kakutstha, fanciful stories based 
on a literal derivation of the name are narrated in tlui Puranas 
which state that the name Mandhata was due to what Indra said 
(Maindhata “he will suck ine”j when this prince was born. The 
Hhaj^avata-purana adds that Mandhata alscj accjuired the designation 
of Trasadasyu on acc(junt of the fear that he struck inb) the minds 
of th<* Dasyiis. Mandhiitii is said to have •^dven his dauj^hters in 
marria;^e to the llsi Sauvari. Purukutsa, one lA the sons of Mandhata, 
is said to have married a t^irl of the Niij^as who bein |4 miicli troubled 
by some fiandluirva tribes sou;^ht for his help and tlie Nai.^a j)tincess 
by her supplic:itif)ns took her husband to the Naqa country (Xai^aloka 
and had the (iandharvas defe, ilcd ])y him. The Na^as who were 
evidently s^juu* non-Aryan tribes are often confounded by the Puriinas 
with snake>. 

l'rasad:is}ii was bL\L;ot. on this \a[^a queen anti ascended Iiis 
tather’s throne on tlie doatli (»f the latter. 'Fra^ada^x u’s son, Anaranya, 
is said to have been killed by Ravana wlum the latter went out 
on his expedition of conquest. This is hardh’ possible if we take 
Ravana as a historical persomn^e, inasmuch as this ruler of the 
Raksa>a tribes was a contemporary of Rarna Dasarathin who lived 
many ;:jcnerations after Anaranya. 

Several jj;eneration> after this, Irom the Kr)sala kin^ Tra\’varuna 
was h»)rn a ])rince Satyavrata wh(» for three acts of violence wa-^ 
condemned by his father as well as by Vasistha, the family priest 
and was i;iven the name of Trisai’iku. VasisUia's rival Visvamitra, 
however, embraced his cause, placed him on the throne of Kosala 
and sent him to heaven. Trsaiiku’s son Hariscandra became a 
very "reat monarch of the Kosalas : he celebrated a Rajasuya 
sacrifice and became famous as a iSamraf or Emperor (Vayupiirana, 
chap. 88, verse* n8). The story as to how Hariscandra j)romised to 
sacrifice his son to god Vanina and at last Sunahsepa, a brahmana 


I Vtbyupiiritiia Ixxxviit, Ixviii ; Vi*niipur:'ina, iv, 2. 
i VijnupuT^na iv, 2 , xviii. 
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lad, ofiiM'Cfl in his xtead told in tiu! Bli.tj^avata-pnrana, 

cvidcnti)’ takiii!.;* it trom the Aitareya Ih'.ihinana where the events 
,iie narrated at. ^reat Iciif^th. The Bhaj^avata-piiriina also adds 

that iht^re* was a 1 < *!iL;-stan(]iiV4 <|in.rrel between X'asisf.ha and Visvii- 
niitra ove^j- tins Ko.'-aia kin^.'" 1 laris, andra. The Mahahliarata (iii, 
eh. 12) also speaks the .urpassin.v ;• buries of kinp; llariseandra 

t»r Kosala ; at the eouit ol Indra, he was the onI\' rajarsi 

who was entitled to sit, as lie was a very powcrlnl Stunrat 
to whom all the ruler ^ of the earth had to bow down, and 
who had liy his own arms broii'^ht uiuler his sway the whole 

' »f the earth ^\ltb its seven islands, lie eelebrated the 

Kajasuva sacrihee on a ipaiul scale ilistribntini; the immense 

treasure that he* had aceiimnlated ])y his prowess and altt'r 

the l\i>ja>u\a w a*- completed lu' was installed in the sovercijipity 

ol the earth a^ a by lh(* thousands of kini^s asscm]>leil. 

Xarada who ^^ivcs this account to Vndhisthira iiroes him to try 
to rival th(‘ y lories of this yreat monarch inasmuch as his father 
Ikindii s('(^iny N.irada come down to earth had asked him to iiryc 
^'lldhisthira to d<» so. 1 b? was so Iiipjily r(^spe«:ted as a maynanimons 
(haK.a* that a s.u'iny of his is <(iioted ii: the Aiius.oanaparva of the 
Maliabh.irat.i ( xiii, b):; ), anrl liis yreat sricrillce'; are referred to (xil, 20) 
inchidiny tlie one. in whicli Sunahsetpa fiynrcd (Xiu, ^). In the 

lids of the ancient kinys of India who exerci-i:d imperial sway ovtjr 
India, tile name of llaris«andra recurs in the I’liranas and tln^ Mpics. 

With \kihu who came to the Ko.sala throne st^veral y(meratif>ns 
.ifter the .Samrat I lari^candra, tlie Ko.sala power suffered a yreat 
reverse. Vahu was deleated b\’ his (enemies, the confedcaacy »'f 

the Maihavas, T.ilajahyhas and fitlua allied k.satriya tribes and 

was forced to abdicate his throne. He rejiaired to the lorttsi where 

after his death his wife Ixnc a son who was reared and hrouyhl 
up with yreat car.: by the rsi Aurva near who^e herinitaye the king 
had taken refuye and built his woo li and Inane. 

This young prince had the making ot a great king in him and 
when come of agt: he sought to revive the glories of Ko.sala and 
place it again in the high position ol a suzer.iin jiower in India. 
This was the great Sugara i\h(» almost f;xtcr:niiiated the Haihayas 
and it is said that foreign tribes living on the front ic*rs of India 
were so hard pressed by the prowess of this young hero that they 
sought the protection df Sagara’s family preceptor, Vasistha, at whose 
request the voiing Ke-ala monarch desisted friim their extermination 
on which he was bent. Then llu: story is told in the Piiranas 
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how ho one son Asamahjas by one of his queens and sixty 
thousand sons by another. Asamahjas was abandc'ncd by his father 
on account of his bad conduct. Sagara employed the sixty thousand 
sons to defend against all aggressors the horse of the Asvamedha 
in its unbridled career over the earth. The sacrificial hor.se was 
secreted by some one at the hermitage of the rsi Kapila down 
below the earth in IVit.ila. .Sagara’s sons looking about for it could 
not find it anywhere on earth and then dug up a large portion 
of its surface and at last discovered it at the liermitage of Kapila. 
This rsi they insulted and as the result they were reduced to 
ashes by him. Sagara then sent his grandson, Auisuman in quest of the 
horse ; he appeased the wrath of Kapila, succeeded in bringing back the 
horse and obtained a promise from the rsi that his uncles would 
be purged of their sins when his grandson would bring down the 
heavenly Ganges down below to the pit excavated by them. Thu *, 
the sacrifice was completed by .Sagara who pleased by the achieve- 
ments of Aiiisuman looked over the claims of his abandoned son 
Asamanjas and made over the Kosala throne to him. 

The grandson of Ainsmnan was the great Bhagiratha wlio after 
ascending the throne made his prowess felt far and wide and became a 
Gakravartin as the Mahabharata (iii, 108) tells us. But coming to 
ktiow of the great duty that devolved upon him of rescuing his 
ancestors from the evil fate that had overtaken them, lie left the 
government of his vast em[)ire in the hands of his ministers, and 
the story is well-known how he by the severest penances succeed- 
ed ill bringing down the divine river from the Himalaya.s, and thus 
filled up the pit excavated by his ancestors to torin tlie Sagara 
or ocean, and thus the holy stream acquired the designation of the 
lUiagTrathi. The Ramayana (i. 39-44) gives the story at great 
lengtli and so docs the Mahabharata (iii. 106-109). 

After several great names in the list of Kosala sovereigns after 
l^hagnatha we meet with Ktuparna wlio was a contemporary of 
the celebrated Vidarbha monarch Nala whom he taught the secret 
art of playing the dice (aksahrdaya) and acquired from him in 
exchange the science of training horses. The story is told at great 
length in the Mahfibharata (iii. Jiff) how the Kosala monarch 
lUuparna had employed Nala as liis charioteer when the latter was 
depressed by the rever.ses of fortune and how the exchange of a 
knowledge of the sciences was made when Nala as the charioteer 
of lUuparna was carrying him from his capital Ayodhya to 
Kundinapura. 
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Rtuparna’s son was Sudasa who is identified by some with the 
king of the same name in the Kg-Veda. SiuUsa s son was Mitrasaha 
Saudisa who became famous afterwards as Kalmiisapada. The story 
of Kalmasapada is told in the Puranas and many other works 
how he owing to the curse of Vasistha became a raksasa fi)r twelve 
years. 

Sandasa's graiulson Valika requires more than a passing notice. 
It is said in the Puranas that when Parasnr.lma was carrying out 
his terrible vow of exterminating the ksatriyas «)n the earth, this 
Wilika was saved from Ins wrath l)y being surrounded bv a miml)cr 
of naked women and thus became known as NankaviUtt, that 
is, a person protected hy women and as he was the MTih} or 
source from which future generations of ksatriyas sprang up, he also 
acquired the designation of Mulaka. 

In the finirth generation after Mulaka in wh«>in the Ko-Cala ro)al 
family was perpetuated aft(‘r the general massacre t)r tiie ksatriyas 
by Parasurfima, we come to a Kosala sovereign Rhatvanga wlu^se 
praises arc sung by the Piinlnas. He is spoken of as a Stvnraf whose 
great prow'css led to his invitatiim by the gods to help them 
in their figiit with the Asnras and an ancient verse is cited in the 
Puriinas saying, ‘‘On ti e earth there will he no one that would 
c(|ual Khatvsinga in merit inasmuch as on coming hack from 
the regions of the g<xls and learning that lie had only viukTirtu 
(about three quarters of an hour) to live, won the three worlds by his 
good sense and by charity” (VisnuqHir;iiua, iv. 4, 39). The Hhagavata- 
purana tlx. 9) adds that Khatvanga, within the remaining short jieriod 
of his life, devoted himself to the meditation of the supreme spirit with 
such zeal as to obtain moksa. Khatv^nga’s grandson was tlie great 
Raghu who gave his name to tlic family, and Raghu’s grandson 
again was Dasaratha, the father of Rama in whom the glory of 
the Kosala rt^yal dynasty reache<l its culmination, tJie gocl Visnu 
himself has incarnated in him and his three other brothers. It is said 
that tlirough their regard for these princes, the [leople residing 
in the cities and the villages ijl Kosala country reached the heaven of 
Visnu. After Rama the extensive Kosala empire is said to have 
been divided amongst the sons of the four brothers, fhe sons of 
the youngest brother »^atrughna ruled at Mathura which had been 
established by tlieir father after defeating the raksasas. The sons 
of Laksmana established tw’o kingdoms in the far north in the 
neighbourhood of the Himalayas, while Bharata’s sons founded the 
cities of Taksasila and Puskaravatl in the Gandhara country 
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the V^lyii piirana 'S8, 189-190) tells us. The Kosala country proper is 
sai»l to have divided into two. In southern Kosala, Kusa, 

the rldcM' of llic two sons of Raina, became kin«^ and transferred 
his capital fiann Ayodhya to Kusasthall which he built up at the 
foot <»f the Viiulhya lauj^c (Vindhya-parvata-sanusu, Vayu-puriina, 
88, 198). Lava, the younger, became; the ruler of the northern Kosala 
country and set up his capital at the city of Saravatl or Siavastl which we 
find l<j be llie scat td* the Kosala sf>vcrci‘pis at the time Jkiddha 
lived. 

Ainon<^ the kinp,'^ that followed Kiisa in the main line of the Kosala 
inonarchs we do not meet with any ;^rcat name until we come to 
Hiranyanahha Kaiisalya who is said to ha\e been a disciple of 
the j^reat rsi Jaimini from whom he It'arnt the science of V o;.; a and 
iinparU;d it in his turn to the i;reat yoedn X'.ijnavalkva { iki.ii;avata- 
pur.ina, IX, i.!). this ;j;lory ot proficiency in tin; \'();.;as.istia is, 
Iiowevcr, tran.sfcrred by some of the Pur.inas to 1 liranyanabha’s son, 
whom the \’iv\ u-j)iir.ina calls Vtisistha ( V^ax'u.SS, eoy-S) and V'^isiui-|.>iirana 
names Pusya ( Visnu-piirana, IV, 4, 48». 'The fifth in dcsc;nt from the 
latter monarch was Alaru <3r Manu who is said to ho livin;.; in the 
village of Kal.ipa in a state of yo;.;a ( incditation ) and wait in;.;; to 
be tlie pro;.;enitor oi the ksattriyas in tin*, next cycle. Several 
ti'cnerations down from this monarch was Hrhadbala who led the 
Kosala lrooi)s to the ‘^reat Kuruksetra iii^ht and was killed there in tin; 
battle by Abhiinanyu, the son of Arjuna. 'To this we liave a!read\' 
referred in a previous section. Many t)f the Pnranas and their 
enuincration of tlu; Ro.Aala soverei<;ns end with lb*hadbal:i, while sc>me 
others like the lkiai;avata add a few iinue names who are called the 
future kin;;s (jf the lks\’iiku famil\'. The Jjlirc^avata-jjiir.ina (IX, 12, K;) 
observes that the last kiii^; of the Iksvikii line would be Siimitra and 
adds that diiriii;; his rei^n there will be the advent of the Kaliyu.i;a, 
and the family will come to an end. 

The V.i\'u-pur;lna also in a later chapter (Ch. 99) ;4ives a list 
(.>f the kiin^s in the Iksviiku line after Brhadbala whom it here calls 
ik'liadratha, which is apparently a mistake, because at the end it 
mentions Brhadbala. P'ivc generations after this Brhadratha the 
Viiyii-piinina says that Divakara '^is at present ruling at the city of 
Ayodhya” (\ki.sca satupratainadhyaste Ayodhy.l’u nagarini nrpah) and 
after Div.ikara, it s[)caks of the future kii\t;s that will come in the line. 
This so-callcd luture list comes to a termination with Siiinitra and this 
Parana also like the Bhii^avata quotes a passai;e which lays down that 
with the advent of Kaliyuga the family of the Iksvfikus will come to an 
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end. riic Vayii-purana list though slij^litly different is substantially the 
^aiiu* the one in the 15 hcigavat:i» and one peculiar feature iW tlie.se 
lists is that they include Sudilhodana and Riiluila in the list ol luturc? 
Iksv.'iku rulers. Ihe kin^s <4 the Iksv.iku liiu* are pr.iised hy the 
Vavu-pnraiK\ as “heroic, pn^icient in learninl,^ established in trulli and 
havin'^- their ^e^.ses under (smtror^ ( V^lyu- [)ur.ina, Chs. 99, .->91). 

T. he list in the Matsy a-juirana (C‘h. u) fr(»iu Kusa to thi‘ J^harata 
war is consi<lerably shorter than the lists n'ferrcd to aliove and 
is evidently wront;. It speaks i>f Siulaya as tlie kini; wlu> fell in 
the Hharata war while in most the Ihir.inas, Hrhadhala is iner.lioe.c'd 
as the kill”* who did so. 

'rin: hi^tor\‘ ol Kosala in later times is known chielK' from 
Jaiiia and Buddhist literature. In liie Jaina Ivalpasiilra we leatl 
that on the d(*:ith of iMahavira. the. eighteen vonfederate kin”s of 
Kasi and Kcjsala, the nine Alallakis and nine Licchavis, on tin- 
day of the new moiui, instilute<l an illumination on tin? Bosada 
which was a fa>.tin”‘ day (Ivalpasutra, t.?S, S. H. Iv., v'ol. XXH, 
p. Ihof. Jacobi observes, “at'cordiii”' to tlu* Jainas, the ideehavis 

and the Alallakis weiaj the cliiefs of Kasi and kosala. 'rhe\’ ^eem 
to hav<.' ^lucee'ded the Aiksvakas who rulc<l there in the time of 
the Rainayana”. (Jaina Sutra, pt. II, p. 321, n. 3;. 

The IMIidUiddhist literature i< fidl <»f iidoimation almiit Kosala 
which apjiear-^ to have oocuj>ie.<l a very )irominent position at tin- 
time ot ihuldha. 

We hear of many worthies of Kosala. The lAli^ha Nikii>’a, for 
instance, tells us that a famous brahmana teacher of Kf>sala anti 
the t<;aclier t>f Ambattha, l^)kkhal asadi tmjoN'trd tin* 

nokkliarasiVill. 

property Basenadi the contemporary of 

Ihuldha and that the; kin^ <lid not allow him to come in 
his presence. Basenadi used to consult him behind the screen 
fvol. I, p. lOV). Buddha^hosa al>,o furni.du's some details about this 
sa^e, wlio, as we have sf!en. is menti'»in-d in the Dlidia Nikaya. 
Bokkharasati nr Bokkharasadi, ^ays tlie commentator, was a brahmana, 
livinjT at UkkatUianai^ara j_dven by the kiiu* of Kosala, Ba.senadi, 
as Brahmadcy)'a (i. e. as a fee j^iven to a brahmin). He was 
well-versed in the Vedas. He bad been brouj^ht up and educated 
by a hermit wlio taught him many sippas or arts. He .satisfied 
the king of Kosala by a display of liis learning. Tims satisfied, 
the king bestowed upon him Ukkatthanagara fSiimangalavilasinl, 
pt. I. pp. 244-245). 

Another eminent man was BoUhapada. iMallika, queen of 
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I’asenadi, built au arama at the Kosala capital, Savatthl, known as 
lMallik:ir;lma, where this teacher with many pupils 

l^otlhapada. 

went to live. Buddha in course of his begging tour, 
came to Pottbapada and they had a talk about the means of the 
cessation of consciouness, observance of precepts, restraint of sense- 
organs, etc. (Digha Nikiiya, vol 11, pp. 178 ff). 

The Jatakas and Vinaya texts arc full of details about Kosala. 
It is related in one of these works that once in Kosala, there 

was no rain, the crops were withered and everywhere 
ponds, tanks and lakes were dried up (Jataka, vol. 
I, p. 183;. It is narrated in another Jataka story 

tliat in Kosala there was a brahinana who by simply 
smelling a sword could say whether it was lucky 

or not (Jataka, vol. I, p. 277). Gangs i>r burglars, highw’ay-men 
and murderers were not unknown in Kosala. (Ibid., vol. II, p. 
97). In the Kosala country, the inhabitants were often carried 

away and killed by them. (Vinaya texts, pt. 1, p. 312). 

This is not very unlikely as the Kosala country included the 
fv)rcst-clad hills and valleys of the outer spurs of the Himalayas. In 
the Pabbajja Suttanta of the Siitta-Nip.ita, we read that the 
inhabitants ot Kosala were health)' and powerful (p. 73). 

The Dhammapada (.'ommciitary furnishes us w ith some interesting 
inlormation regarding Kosala. \Vc learn from this work that Pasenadi, 
son of Mahfikosala, was educated at Taxila. Mah.ili, a Licchavi prince 
and a Mai la prince of Kusinara w ere his class mates. 
r^KoSaia.'''"’^ ^ PP- 337-338,). lie (Pasenarli) ascended 

the throne' of Kosala after the death of his father. 

Bfivari, who was the son of the chaplain of Pasenadi’s father, became 

Pasenadi’s chaplain. Pasenadi bestowed on him honour and wealth. 

The Dhammapada Commentary furnishes us with some interest- 
ing information regarding Ko.sala. We learn from that 
orKo^ala.*^*"^ work that Pasenadi, son of Mahakosala, was educa- 
ted at Taxila ; Mahali, a Licchavi prince, and a 
Malla prince of KusinSra were his class mates (D. C., pt I., pp 
337-338). He (Pasenadi) ascended the throne of Kosala after the 
death of his father. B.ivari, who was the son of the chaplain of 
Pasenadi's father, became Pasenadi’s chaplain. Pasenadi bestowed 
on him honour and wealth. In his youth the new king had learnt 
S7}>/^a from Bavari w'ho informed his royal patron that he would 
renounce the wmldly life. He took ordination and lived in the 
royal garden. Many brahmanas became his disciples, Pasenadi served 


Kusala as des- 
cribed in the 
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him morning and evening with the four retjiiisitc-. Afterwards Havari 
with his disciples went to the Dakkhinapatha as he was iinwilling to 
stay in the royal garden any more (S. N. ( ‘..m, II, pp. 571^ loll.). K(\sal;i 
was not inhabited by the setthis previous to Pasenadi of Kosala 
who asked Mandakasetthi and Dhananjayasett.hi lo settle in the ct»untrv 
and they did settle there. ( Dhammapada (.'ommentary, pt. I, ])p. 
384 folk). 

Again, we read that Pasenadi ot Kosala was enamoured of ,i 
beautiful woman and tried to win her by killing her IuisIkiiuI, but 
he gave U[} this idea when warned by Huddha (llud., 11, pj). 1 folk). 

The Kosalan king had a figlit with Ajatasatni for the village 
uf KasT. He was thrice defeated. lU gave up his lood out of 
shame for this defeat by a mere bo\'. In the end he won victory over 
Ajatasatru and captured him. 

A great hall of the Law (Saddhammri Mahasiila) was built by 
king Pasenadi for Ibid^lha. (Ibid., pp. 1-2 1. 

The Sakyas became the vassals ot king Pas(!nadi of Kosala who 
received homage from them and they treated him in the same w'ay as 
the king treated Ihiddha. < k)ialognes oi the Ihiddha, pi. HI, |). 80). 
Tlic Tibetan books liavc preserved a story ol the Kosala king who 
visited the ca[)ital ol the Sakyas. Once Pasenadi, king ol Kt>sala, 
carried away by bis liorse, reached Kapilavastu alone, and roamiiig 
about hither and thither came to the garden oi Mahiiniiman. H(Te 
he saw^ the beautiful IMallika, a slave-girl of Mahanaman. He 
nr^ticed the shrew^dness and wisdom ol tin: giil, went to IMahatiatnan 
and expressed his desire t(.) marry Iier. Mahanaman agreed and 
the king took her w'ith him in great p«>nip to vSrava.-ti. In due 
course a child was born t«) Mallikii. This chikl was callt.fl Viru- 
<Jhaka <.)r the high-born (R<jckhill, Life c-l the Ikuldha, [>p 7 S~ 77 > 
Thi'- story is a Tibetan version ot the farnMiis story nl Pasenadi 
and Visabhakhattiya which thus told in the Alahavastu Avafliina : 

King Pasenadi had a great admiration lor Hiulrlha. He wished 
to establish a connection with BiuldluPs lainily by marriage and 
wanted to marry one (’I the daughters o| the Sakya chiefs. The 
Sakyas decided that it u'as beneath their flignity to marry one of 
their daughters to the king ol Ko.sala (Buddhist India, p. 11). 
Acccordingly they sent a girl named Vasabhakhattiya, a daughter, 
by a slave w’oman, ot one of their leading chiefs, Mahanaman. In 
course of time, a son was born to Pasenadi and Vasabhakhattiya. 
This son was named Vkjudabha wh<> when he became of age 
tound out that the Sakyas had deceived his father Pasenadi by 
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hitn a fiaucjhU^r of a slave woman to marry. Me resolvanl 
to take rev<!n[4(‘. upon them. With tlie help of his Commaiulcr-in 
(.‘hi(!i Dlr^ha (Mrayana, he deposed his father and ^ot possession 
of th(! throne for himself. After ascending the throiu:, Vidudabha 
invaded the Sakya country, took their city and sleav many of them 
without any distinction of a^e sex. (vide Some Ksatriya Tribes 
of Ancient India, pp. i0/-2Oi). 

Many are the stories told about rasenarli's dealings with lluddha 
aiKl his disciples. 

In the Saiuyutta Nikaya we read that Pasenadi bef«n*e accep- 
lino’ Buddha’s discijdeship saw Buddha at Jctavaina. Pascnafli asked 
him thus, “Six heretical teachers e. Piirana Ka.ssapa and others, 
wh() are smiior to you in ai^e and in f)oint of time of onlination, 
rlo not canMo call themselves Buddhas. Mow is it tliat you thoui^h 
younger in ai^e called yourself a Buddha.’' Buddha replied. “A 
ksatriya, a serpcnit, fire, and a bhikkhii thou<^h youni^er in a<^e should 
not be <lisre<:jardccP\ I'ascnadi hearinc; this became his disciple. 
(S. N., vol. I, pp. 68-/0). 

After the dcatli of Mallik.i, Pascna<li went to Budflha at 
jetavana. lie consoled him as he was vi'ry much afflicted with 
^rief 'A. N., vol. III. p. 57). 

In the Khuddakapalha commentary, we rear! that .'U Siivatthi, 
there was a iK»us(diol<lc:r who was rich and wealthy. He hatl 
faith iti Buddha, One day he fed BucUlha aloiu^ with the 
bhikkhiisah^ha. Onee when kiny l^asenadi wnis in ne(‘(i r)f money he 
sent lor the householder, w ho replied that h(^ w^'ls ccmcealin^’ the trea- 
sures and he waiukl se<' thf' kin'X with them afterwards (pp. 216- 
.M7)- 

Once some rjuarrelsome blnkkhus of Kosainl)! intended to ask 
the pardon of Buddha on account of their fault while Buddha 
was at SavatthT. Paseuadi hearinj^ ^)f their advent, went to Buddha 
and told his intention of not allow in^ them to come to Kosala but the 
king was advised b\' Buddha rot to do ( Dhammapada Comm, 
pt I, p. 64 ). 

The king; of Kc^sala, providerl Khanda-dhiina with all necessaries 
when the latter left the .world after hearing; the preachings of 
Buddha. ( Psalms of the Brethren, pp. ig-20 ). 

Pasenadi was famous for his charity. While Buddha was residing 
at Savatthi in the arama of Anathapindika at Jetavana, the king 
made ;j;ifts for a week on an immense «calc, not to be compared with 
the charity practised by anybody in his kingdom. These gifts were 
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known as 'asadisadana' (incomparable charity) (Pithavimana, Vimana- 
vatthii Com., p[). 5-6). 

Paseiuidi (»r Kosala was convinc'd ol t)u' |.pvatnoss nt the Sidvva 
teacher and it is said lie knew tlial Cn>tama was excellent and that he 
had renounced the workll)' lih: the S.d<ya lainily. The Sakyas 

were politically subordinate to Pasenadi ul K»vsala and the\' used to 
respect, honour, and salute him. Ihiddha said, “The rc'sptx^t which 
Pasenadi receives Ironi the Sakyas is showfi by him towaids mi;”. 
Thoui^h Pasenadi was ol the same ajn; as Puddha, \'et he used 
to show respect to Jhiddha out of constderalioii for his r.iniueiice as 
a {.^rcat teacher ( nTL:^ha Nikaya, vol. UI, pp. S^-S4). 

In the Saijiyulta Nik-iya, wi; n^ad that Ikisenaili was t«>ld in ri.’ply 
by Piiddhri that lobha (avarice), d<>*^a (hatreil), and moha t‘lc*lusion) 
themselves arise in a person and tmniili; him (vol. 1, p. 70). Ai^aiii ho 
was told by Ihiddba that he, who is biuai must tnect with decay and 
death (Ibid., p. 71^ that self is an enemy to him who commits three 
kinds of sin (Ibid., pp. 7 1-7). that the self of oni; who commits three 
kinds ot sin is iinpr« »tccte<l (Ibid., p. y]). Ikiddha further tnkl 

Pasenadi, “Tlu^se who arc in po ^s(‘ssi(>n ol i.p'{;at wealth often become 
attached to lh(.‘ wtudd'’ (Ibid., pp. 7 V 71 ^* tl^ns^ “Alany 

rid) brahmainis and kliattisMs sfieik falsehood on aci'ounl r»f Kama’' 
("desire for seiisual pleasures) (ll>id., p. 7;.). Pasenadi perionned a jpe.it 
sacrifice in which 5<'»o bulls, 500 calve-, 500 yoat^^, etc. were br»iu;.dit lor 
sacrifice. Puddha, when riajuestcd to attend, did not like this 

yajiia, and he wa- a;:;ainsl the, takiny aw.iy ol life by slauobt»‘r (Il)i»i., p. 
76), Pasenadi once j)ai<l a visit to Puddha. 'i'hini soin«* jaUIas^ 

niyaiitlias, act;]akas, paribl) ij.ikas weie. seen ;y<'in;.' at a di-lane'; from 
the Hles.sed One. Iki'-enadi .aluted thian and told Ikiddha that 

these peo[^Ie wen; arahats. Piuldha aid, “It irnj jo, able to know 
one’s cbar.'w’ter, purit\', sirenyth and wi-.d«uii b\’ •-•eifiy him fjr a 
moment’^ (Ibid., i)j). 7*S-77i. Pasenadi u.-cd to take a p"t of ii<c which 
was .sufficient to hold sixtei ii seers of riee (Ibid., p. .Si). lie rediic.e*d 
his meal to one n.iti under Piiddh.i’s instiaiction ( Ihiil., [)p Si-82). 

Pasenadi had to fiyhl with Aj.itasatni who was rlefi.'attjd ami im- 
prisoned. Ilis fourd'old army was deti'ated and captureil by Pasenadi 
but ultimately Ajatasatru was set free ("Ibid., pp. S3 85). Pa;.cna«li had 
a daughter born lt> him by Mallika. At thi.s news he liecamc 
sorry but Puddha consoled him by saying that some women 
are better than men if they are virtuous and faithful to their husbands. 
Their sons would be brave fibid., je 86). Pasenarii was taught 
that earnestness is the only virtue which gives happiness in this 

I. II. Q., MARCH, 1925. 
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lilc a'; wfll a> in alter life (Ibid.. j)|). tS6-S7). Tasenadi was a^^ain told 
l)y I^irldha that there arc Iniir kinds of pii^gala in llii-^ world. 
(Ibid., |)(). 95 foil). He became! very much afflicted with ijriel when 
r^iaiidniothcr died, but he wa^^ condoled ])y Biidflha (n)id., p. 97k 
77]c kin" of Kosala had an elephant named Bhaddaraka, Jt had 
erreat .• trc/]gth. (Ibid., pt. J\', p. 25). Some thieves were caught and 
brought before the king ol Ko.sila. lie ordered them to be I)oiind in 
ropes anrl chains. They were thrown in prison. This informathm 
was given by lh(! bhikkiiiis to lUuIdha wlio was asked whether 
there was any stronger lie than tins, l^iiddha replierl, ^‘attacli- 
ment to wives, sons, and wealth are stiongcr than other ties.^’ (D. C., pt. 

Pl>. 54-55)- 

'I he Sainyiitta Nikaya also supplies ns with further information 
about Ko.sala. Buddha spent much of his lime at Savatthi and 
most of his sermons were delivered there. I'rom Kosala, 
Hmliiha and the ]5u(ldha wout to tlic Mallas. Vaijis, Kasis, and Magadlnis 

ronunon people . , , 

ot Ko.-ala. (S. N., vol. V, pp. 349 foil). Buddha delivered a seniKui 

on sell to tlu! bnihm.ina hou‘^cholders of a brahmana 
village in Ko.-^ala (Ibid., [)p. 352 loll). 

The story of the conversion of the Kosala country to the Buddhist 
faith is told in some cletail in the Majjhima Nikaya. Mere we read that 
in the course of his journey over Northern India, on one occasion the 
Blessod One w'as sojourning in Ko.sala and went to Sala, a biiihmana 
village of Ko.sala. The brahmana householders of Sala went to see 
him and asked him a (iiiestion regarding the going of beings to heaven 
and hell after death, and he answered it fully with reference to 
adhaminacariya (doing misdeeds) and visamacariya (doing improper 
deeds) (vol. I, pp. 2S5 foil). In the same village Buddha had a talk 
with the brahmana housclu)ldcrs about faith iu Buddha, nihilism, 
karma, non-cxistcncc ot the con.sccjuencc of kamma, kaya, vaci and 
manokammas, ariipaloka, cessation of existence, four kinds of [)uggala, 
four jhanas and the six abhinnas. Jhiddha explained them to their 
satisfaction and they became his life-long disciples. (M. N., Vol. I, 
pp. 400 foil). When Buddha w'as sojourning in Ko.sala, he smilcil 
at a place a little away from the road. Aiianda asked him about the 
reason of his smile and he replied that formerly there was a rich town 
named Vebhalihga. Kassapa Buddha used to live there, Kassapa 
had his araina at the spot where Buddha smiled. In this arama 
Kiissapa used to instruct the people. Ananda prepared a scat for 
Buddha and rcqUL:dcd him t'» sit on it Si> that the [)lacc might be 
scinctified by the two Buddhas. Buddha sat on the seat and 
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narrated n loiu^ history c»f Kas'^apa Hiiddha and hi^; ili^^ciple-; (Maijhima 
Nikaya, vol. II, pp. 45 hdl'. 

When the Blessed Otic wa-; at Kosala, lie uent (‘nce tn Naj^aiaviiida, 
a brahmana vilhu^o (;i Kij'sila. rherc many Ijrahinana lu.mseholdcrs 
used to live. Tliey (.anie to sec Ikiddha attracted by the stories 
they had Iicard ot hi^ lame as a i*rcat teacher. The\" are told by 
Buddha that the Samanas and Jh/iliinanas who were not fretj from 
passion, an^er, and i^noratice, whose* mind was not tranquil and who 
did evil deeds by body, speech and mind, should not he respccteil by 
them. They should respect tho^(' who were free from the abt.)VO men- 
tioned vices. After listcaiiiuj to Buddha, the hrahmana householders* 
l^ecainc converted to the new faitli pn^ached by him (IMajjliima Nikaya, 
vol. 1 1 1 , pp. 290 foil). 

The .AiV^iiltara Nikaya aho fiirnislu*s intormation aboul the Kosala 
country. W'e have pointed out before that llit: AiVquttara Nikaya 
s[)eaks of Kosala as oiu! of the sixteen inahiijaiia|Kidas of Jambudlpa. 
It had abiir.daiicc of ^cven kinds oft;cms, wealtli, ff>od and drink (vol. 
1 . p. :M3 ; \ . •!. IV, pp. 252, 256, 2Ckj) 

When Ikiddha was sojonniiu!; in Kosala, ()nc(.* he went to Wn.i- 
L^apura, a brahmana vilkn^e of Kosala ; the brahmana householders of 
the villa‘.^o w(.‘iit to pay their respects to him anti had a talk with 
the ipcat teacher rc<.jardin;4 hii^h and big comft>rtable beds. Budtlha 
"’poke of the three kinds of bed (.Ahgutlara Nika)'a, vt)!, I, pj>, i8o 
foil). The Ahgiitlaia Nikaya also rcjieats the story r»f the seat of 
KassajKi Buddha y;iven in the Majjhiina Nik.lya. it narrate.'i that at 
onetime Iiuddha was sojourning in Ktisala. He saw a Sala forest 
and smiled there. He told that Kassapa Jhiddha’s abode wa . .at the 
place where lie smiled (Ahguttara Nikaya, v«'l. I, {)p. 2i4-(5). 

On another occasion, luj was sojourning in Kosala. lb.* saw there 
fishermen selling fish after flividi ng it. With ri:ference to this fact 
Buddha gave a discourse on the impnritie-. of tlie l)« »<ly and lh(‘ evil 
effect of selling fish and flesh. He said, “those who carry on trade in 
fish and flesh cannot b(; happy and wealthy” (Ahgnttara Nika\ a, vail, 
III, pp. 301-303). 

The Sutta Nipata (B. T. S., pp 79-86;. tells ns that when 
tlie Blessed One was dw'clling in the Kfi.saki country on the 
bank of a river, a brahmana named Siindai ika-Bharadv.ija performed 
fire-sacrifices. He then saw' that Buddha went to him and put 
to him questions thus, “To whif'h caste do you belong 'I'lie Blc.^M'd 
One replied that lie belonged to no caste. Bliaradvaja was afterwards 
convinced of the worthlessness of caste distinction and offered to 
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JUicldha food which the RIessed One did not accept. The ascetic 
Hhjradvaja was then converted and took refii,<;e in Ruddha, 
Dha/nma and Sanitj^ha and ;^^ot ordination from Jhuldha. 

in the same work, we rear! that a brahmana of Kosala named 
JjavMrr who was well-vcrscd in mantras went from Kosala to Dakkhi- 


niipatha. 'I’hcrc in (he kincjdom of Assaka, near Millakn, lie hiiilt a 
/lermitacfc on the hank of t/ie river GodavarT and used to live on alms. 
lie used to earn much from the villai^ers I ivinj^ in villaLjes by the side 
of his hermila^(c. He performed a bi;^ sacrifice and he spent all his 
accumulated wealth. After pcrforininj_^ the act of charit\ lie entered 
the herinitaL^e and saw a brahmana who asked for SCO kah.ipanas which 
he could not t^ive and the brahmana cursed him. Roih of them went 
to Rucldha who was then in Ko-^ala and ])iit qu‘*stions to him 
regarding* head and breakini^ it. Ruddliri replied, ‘muddha’ 

means 'avijja’ and ‘vijjii’ is the destroyer 'jf ‘nuiddhri'. ’ d'he disciples 
cf RavarT put scvca'al cpie^tions to Jhuldha, wliicli wcae dealt with 
in the rariiyanava<^<.;a of the Sutta Nip.d-i and IhuMha answered 
them to their satisfaction (S, N., pp. 190 19.?). 

The Vinaya Pitaka points out that the bhikkinis of Kosala userl 
to recite tlie Patimokkha in an abridj^ed ft>rm to avert 
Kulala^^^ imminent dancfcr (Vinaya 'Texts, pt. I, j>. 261). 

Udena, a lav'dcvotee of Kosala had a vihiira built 
for the Saiiy^ha and dedicated it to the bhikkinis for their use (Ibid., 
p, 302), In the commentar\’ on the Siittri Nipata \vc read that a carpen- 
ter of Ticnarcs \\\th his disciples worshipped Rndtlha’s relics 
and observed the precepts and uposalha. In conse([uence of this, 
they w'ere reborn in the devaloka or the re;^ion of the {.;ods. JSeforc the 
aj^pearance (^f Gotama Ruddha they fell from the devaloka and were 
reborn in Kosala. The carpenter was reborn in Kosala as the son of 
the chaplain of Pasciiatli’s lather. 

In Kosala, a cowherd named Nam la was rich and wealthy. Pie 
used to to Anfithapindika’s house from time to time takinj^ with him 
five kinds of preparatiems from cowl’s milk. He invited Buddha 
w'ho acct'pted the invitation. Nanda continued charities for a week. 
On the seventh day, Ihiddha delivered a sermon on daiia, sila, etc. 
Nanda obtained the first stage of sanctification (D. C., pt. I, pp. 322-323). 

Aggidatta was tlie puroliita or royal cha[)lain of Mahako.^ala, father 
of Pasenadi. Pasenadi also accepted him as his purohita. Aggidatta 
thinking that lie might be shown disrespect by Pasenadi became a 
heretic. He held that one should take refuge in mountain, forest, urama 
(pleasure garden) and tree, and thi.s refuge would lead to the removal 
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of all sufferings. Moggallfma convcrtctl Aggiclatta with his disciples 
(Ibid., pt. III,pp. 241 foIU. 

Kosala in later times came to be known as J^riivastl in order to dis- 
tinguish it from South Kcxsala. Iliueii Tsang who visited 
North Kosala India ill thc seventh centurv A. D., says that Sr.lvastl i. e. 

or the Sr:ivasti _ ^ ' ... 

country. North Kosala was above* 6ooli in circuit. Although 

it was mostly in ruins yet there were some inhabitants. 
The country had good crops and an ei]ual)le climate, and tht^ peopit* 
liad honest ways and were given learning, 'riu'v were fond of 
‘^;ond works, 'fheri' were a>me hundreds (;l Hnddhist monasteries, 
most of which were in ruins. The brethrmi who weie very few 
wei(.* .Sammati\ as. Then* wvvr a hundred (leva temples and the non- 
He.ddhists were very numcnnis. ( lose by there was a priMirhing hall 
built b\' Hasenadi for Huddha. '1 lu*re were* top(*s (W’atters on 
Viian Cliwang, V(»l. I, p. 377). Further, th(‘ pilgrim r(‘cords that there 
wen.; many Buddhist monasteries and many bn^thren wc'n* Mahayiinists. 
There w'cre Tirthikas (luaetics) whom JUiddha had vaiKjiiished by 
bis supernatural [)ow'tTs (Ibid., vol. 11 , p. 2tX)). 

h'rom the acc(junts that w(; have* got in Buddhist literature about 
tiu; Kosala kings and princes we observe' that llie K(.>salan 
luation. and princes received good education. In the Brah5- 

chatta Jiitaka \vc read that a .-.on of the king of Kosala named C!halta 
(led to Taxila when his father was taken prisf)ner and th(.Me he masterd 
tlie three Vedas and eightt'tui vijj.is. Wt' an* told that at Taxila lie 
learnt the Nidhi uddharanamantram or tlu' science of discovering hidden 
treasure. He found out the hidden treasure of his deceased fatlua* and 
with thc money thus accjuired lie engaged troops and n‘C< aiquered the 
lost kingdom of his fatli(;r (Jatakas, vol. HI, pp. j 15-1 16), VVe have 
also seen befc^rc in tin; accounts of Kosala in the Nikayas, that some 
Ko.sala princes rec(-'ive(.l their education ;it iaxila, 

T. VV. Rhys Davids points out that a conversational dialect based 
probably on tlie k^cal dialect of Silvatlhl, liie capital of 
VO ala laltct. in general use among Kf>.sala officials, among 

merchants and among the more nillun'd class(;s, not only throughout 
the Kosala dominions but east and west from Delhi to Patna, and north 
and south from Savattlu to Avanti (Buddhist India, p. 153). Prof. 
Jacobi points out that the Ramax'ana was composed in Kosala on 
the basis of ballads popularly recited by rhapsodists throughout 
that district. But the very centre of the literary activity of the 
Buddhists was Kosala (Ibid., p. 183). 


Ko-'^ala dialect. 
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Ur. Keith is ric^lit in pointing out that the brahmanical civili- 
zation doubtless centred in tlic region of Kuruksetra 
nr tlie middle country (‘specially among the Kuru* 
PauefUas, but it spread beyond these limits to the 
land of the Kosalas and Videhas as well as to even more remote 
regions (Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 9-10). It must be admitted 
that although the (extension of Brahmanism from ihc land of the 
Kurus and Paficalas to Ko^ala was comparatively late, the Aryan 
occupation of the country went back to an earlier period (Cain- 
liridge History of India, vol. 1, pp. 308'309). 

hrom the discussions held by the Kosalans with Jhiddha 
and tlie stories related about them in the Pctavattlui 
C(‘mmentary, it is evident that tlu^ Kosalans 
believed in th(‘ existence of soul after deatii. They 
had the notion that people had to suffor tortures after death in 
consequence of the sinful deeds tlone by them while on earth. The 
ParamatthadTpaiiT on the Petavatthu records many instances which go 
to show how people of K(3.sala underwent various torments after 
death in consequence of the sinful deeds done while alive, P^or 
example, we are told that the twi) sons (^f a king of Ko^ala who 
were handsome in their youth committed adultery. They were re* 
born as petas (spirits) residing on the moat surmuiuling Kosala and 
used to make terrible noise at night. ihe stori(‘s of 

Pai'icaputtakhadakapeta, Akkharukkhapeta, Gonapeta, in my work 
‘The Buddhist C'onceptioii of Spirits,’ pp. 44-451. 

Once Dlghavu, prince of Kosala, found tlv; king of Benares ly- 
ing in a forest. He captured tlie king who murdered his parents. 

]3ut remembering the advice of his parents, he simply 
Matrimonial frightened the helidess king who appcraled to liim and 

neighbourini; the priiicc after being assured that tlicrc would in 

powers. future be no dissension or anything of the like nature, 

forgave the king. I'lie king swore an oath and gave his daughter 
in marriage to the prince and established liim in tlie kingdom that 
belonged to his father. (Ibid., m, pp. 1 39-140). Mahakosala, father of 
king Pasenadi of Kosala, married his daughter Kosalii to king Bimbisara 
of Magadha and gave her a village in Kasi yielding a revenue 
of a hundred thousand for bath and perfume money (Jatakas, li, 
p. 164 ; Ibid., IV, p. 216). Pasenadi of Kosala took Ajiitasattu prisoner 
and afterwards gave him his own daughter Vajira in marriage. 
(Jatakas, Cowell, vol. IV, pp. 216-217). Vajira was given the village 
of KaSi which was for a long time the bone of contention between 
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the two families. (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 77). Thus we see 
that the toyal houses of KiisI, Kosala, and iM.iL;.idha were inter* 
related ihrou^li matrimoin*. 

In Kosala the form government was monarchical (Eliot, Ilindn- 
,, Hiiddhisin» vol. i, p. 1^1 • cf. Hliaiiflarkar, C'arnii- 

Con:3tltutlUH, 1 1 T A 

chael Lectures, 1918, p. 1 14). The inhabitants of Savalthi, 
the capital of Kosala, used to a>s(!nible to|.^elher ami fortn a j^ana 01 
;,piild (Ihiddhist Conct'pti.m of Spirit.-, p. 40). 

It is inlcrc-tincj to note <is ilic ‘('ambriih^c IIi4or\' of India' (1, p. kk,’) 
|)oints out that India ajipearc'd as a luiinbcr ot kinc^dofus 
Kosala^'” '* republics with a con-tant timdency towards 

amalj^amatitni. This process had proceedetl further 
in Kosala than elsewhere ; that j^rcat kiiv^dom was by far 
the most in [jortant stat(! in northern India in the sixth century 
H. C. 


The first iinj)ortant .state to be absorbed l)y Kosala was Kasi. 

The kini^s of Kasi anti Kosala were from the bc^in- 
constantly at war with each other. In one of 
the J.itaka stories an account is cpven of the constant 
warfare carried cjn i)ct\vecn those two neit;hboii‘ in^; nn)narcliies. 
Sometimes victory lay with one -ide and sometimes with the other. 
At times they w'crc evidently united, most j)robabl)' by < oiujiiest 
as is --linw'n by the phrase Kus'i^Ko'^ala in V'edic literature. W'o 
read in a J<itaka st“ry that once the kine, of Eenares marched 
.i^aiiist the kinc; of Ko.sala, killed the kin;.;’ and Cruried off his 
queen to make her liis own wife. When the kini; was killed, his 
son escaped anrl shortly afterward- collected a mii;hty h-rce and 

came to llenares with the object of fi^htin^ with its reit;nin»; kiiu;. 
Inf<.)rmation wa.- .sent to ilie kinc; ot Jlenaies to this effect. The 
king of Ilcnarcs w^a- ready f«»r the fight. Jhil the: mother of the 
young |)rincc sent wand t‘» her son advising him not to fight hut 
t(» blockade the city sn that people would be worn out for want 
uf food and water. The voung prince did so. The citizens could 
not bear starvation and on the .seventh dav thev beheaded their 


king and brought the head to the prince of Kosala. The prince 
entered the city and made himself king (Jiitakas, Cow’ell, vol. 
1. p. 243). 

Again, in another Jataka .story we read that f)n the death of his 
father Prince G«xxlncs.s ascended the throne of Benares. One of his 


ministers committed sin in the king’s harem. The king came to know 
of this, found the mini:>ter guilty and diuvc him out ol his kingchjm. 
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Thus driven, the minister came to tlic king of Kosala and became 
his confidential adviser. The minister requested the Kosalan king 
to attack the kingdom c)f ]3enares because the king of that country 
was very weak. Thus advised the Kosalan king twice sent his men 
to massacre the villagers of I^enarcs and they came back with pre- 
sents. At last the king of Kosala, determined to attack the kingdom 
of KasI, si.'t out with his troops anfl elephants. The king of 
Benares had gallant warriors who were ready to resist the march 
of the Ko,^aIan king hut they were not permitted to do so. The king 
of Kosala asked pardon from tlu^ king of Kasi and gave back 
tile king(h)m of Kiisl which he took. The Kosalan king punished 
the skiTiderons traitor and went back to his kingdom with his 
troops and elephants (Jatakas, vol. I, pp. 128-133). 

h'nrthcr, we read in the same w'ork that unci* th(.' king ol Benan^s 
was seized by Dabbasena, king nf Knsala and w.is fa'^lencd by a 
cord and hung with head dowiiwanK. The king of J?enarcs, however, 
did not entertain any malicious loeliug t«)ward< the rebel prince, 
and by a process ol complete absnrptio?i, entererl upon a state t)f 
mystic meditation and bursting his bonds sat cr(»ss legged in the 
air. The rebel prince felt a burning stnisation all over his body. 
The minister told the king that he was thus suffering for tormenting the 
king of Benares wlu) was a holy man. At last Dahbascna begged 
pardon and restored his kingdom to the king of Benares (Jatakas 
III, p. 202). 

The Jatakas Inrlher inform n> that on one (.>ccasioti the king 
of Benares attacked tiie Kosala country and took the king prisoner. 
There he set uj) royal officers as gtnernors and himself having 
C(«llected all the available treasure returned with his spoil to 
Benares. The king ol Kosala had a son named Chatta who fled 
while his father was taken pris<jncr. lie came to Taxila and edu- 
cating himself went to a wood where he met some ascetics from 
>vhom he learnt all that the .ascetics could teach him. Gradually 
the prince became the leader of the ascetics. He came to Benares 
with the ascetics and spent the night in the king’s garden. The 
next morning the ascetics came to the door of the palace. The 
king saw^ them and was charmed with their deportment. The king 
asked them to sit on the dais and put to them various questions. 
Chatta, the leader of the ascetics, answered them all and won the 
king’s heart. The king asked him to stay in the garden with the 
ascetics. Chatta knew the spell by which he could find out where 
the hidden treasure was. lie came to know that it was in the 
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garden. He then introduced himself to the ascetics. Then C hatta 
with the ascetics fled to Siwatthi with the hidden treasurer. There he 
had all the king's officers seized, and recovering his kingdom, ri*stored 
the walls and watcii-towers. Ht! made the cit\' invincible against 
alien invasion and took his residence there (C«»\vcll, Jatakas, III, 

pp. 76-78)- 

The Sonananda Jataka la'ctirds a fight lulween M.inoja, king 
of Benares and a king of Knsala. Manoja |)itrhed his c.imp neat 
the city cf Kosala and sent a message to th<* king asking him 
either to give battle or to surrender himself, d'he king was enraged 
and accepted the challenge. A fierce tiglU ensued. 'fhe king oi 

Kcvsala was advised to submit to king Manoja of Henares. 'I'lie 
king of Kosala agnie.d and was taken to Manoja who wa'> thus 
entreated, “the king of Kosala submits to yon.Sii, let the kingdom 
still belong to him". King Manoja assented. (J.itakas, (‘owell, 

vol. V., p|). 166 167), 

From the Jataka sloiies i)f the two iieighbouring c«»untries of 
KasI and Kosala, it is evident that there was muUial je.i lousy 
between tiic two kiivgloms. and a ('onstaiit spirit of hostilit\' aclii.i 
ted the rival royal houses. Kach was looking out lor an opportu- 
nity for inflicting a defeat on the <^tlier and of annexing fnllvr the 
whole i){' at least part of the other's dominions. S»)m(dime^ they 
also appear to have bixm c(')nnccted by m.itrimony and it i^ pia>bable 

that the two countries u«Te unit<!d -.oinetiine, b\' (.om jue t and 

s<»metime.s perha[)s b\' a coinrmjn lieir snccc(*diiig to the tlnaiiie ot 
both the countries. 

As we hav(; already saifl that king Mah.ikos.d.i, lather ol Iki a nadi, 
married his daughter Kosaladevi to Ifimbisarrj king ol M.igadha 
and granted her a vill.age ot the K.isi (ountry yielding 
KoAala and a revenue of a hun<ired tl\<ai‘'.in<l as l\«‘r nahana ciinna- 

Magadha. Hilda, i.e. bath and perfume mone)'. \\ hen Ajatasatrn 

put his father Bimbisara to death, K<»s«dadevi died »jl gri« l. hor ajino 
time after her death, Ajata.satru continued to enjoy ihr reveauies 
of the village, but Basenadi, king «>t Kosala, i\:solved that no parricide 
should have a village which \vii> his by right ol inheritance, and 
so confiscated it. T hus there w'as a war between .Aj;it;isatru and 

Prasenajit with the result that Ajatasatrn was at first victorious but he 
was afterwards taken prisoner by the Kosalan king and was bound 
in chains. After punishing liim tlius for some days he was released 
and was advised not to do so in future. By way ol cc^nsolation he 
wa.s given by the Ki.)salan king his own daughter Vajira in maniage. 

I. 11. Q., MARCH, 192s 
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Kosala anil 
^ilcyas. 


ITc was altcrwards dismissed with ^rcat pomp (Car. Lee., 1918, 

pp. 76 77 j and Cowell, Jiitakas, vol. IV, pp. 2l6"2l7)- 

Ur. Hhandarkar |)oints out that some parts of Kosala were 

annexcrl to the kingdom of Mat^adlia during the 

Annexation 0i ol AjrilasatriL (Car. Lee., 1918, p. 79V 

Kosala bv ' . , 

Magailha. Wc have already seen that Ajatasatru married a 

[>rincess of Kosala. His mother was a lady ol the 

lamous Liccliavi tribe*. lb? wagi*d sucaissiul wars against both 

the Licchavis and his consort’s kingdom. Kosala rlisappears Irom 

history as an iiule[)end(mt kingdom and evirlently was absorl)ed 

by Magadha. (Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 46). 

In the north the Kosala country borderi;d on the region occupied 

by the Sakyas and thitre were mutual jealousies between tlu* two 

{leoples that often <leveloptjd into war. Ihiis we are 

Kosala aiul Sivkvas became the vassals ot king Pasenadi 

SiUyas, ' 

of Kosala who received homage Iroin them and they 
treated him in tht' samii way .as the king treatt'd Buddha ( Uiahvgues 
of Buddha, pt. HL p- 80), 

The capital cities <»! Kosahi were SavatthT and Saketa. Many 
lanciful thecjrics hav<; been stnrb'd to explain the name Sav%atth1. 

According to <uu; view Siivatthi is so called bcCi'iuse 
Capital . iiie,, n-;irltMl in by tlic sage Siivatllia. In the 

l’a|)aiieasu(lanl tlie coininentator holds that cverytliing reejuirod b\' 
luiinan beings is t<> bt* Icnintl there ; hence it is called sabba-f“«ittlii 
-Siivattlu. In aii'vver to a <jne->tion by some merchants as to 
what the jslacc contained, it was told ‘sabbani atthi’ (there is every- 
thing). Hence it is called Siivatthi. (Papancasudanl. I, pp. 

59 <^)- 

According to tlie I’uranas. Sravastl is said to liave been built 
by king Hravasta, eighth in descent from Vivaksu. 

Sravii^ti in Lhi: son of Ik.sviikn (Visnugnirana, Ch. 2, Anife 4 ; cf, 

Iiir.inas. Hliagavata-puraiia, pth skandha, Ch, 6, si. 21). Again 

in the Matsya-pur.ina. wc read that king Sravasta of the Kakntsthii 
lainily built in the Oauda country a city named Sriivasta (Ch. 
::i.sl. 30; Krirma-purana, Ch. 23, si. ly j Linga-purana, ch. 95). 
.Siivatthi was situated in wliat is now the province of Oudh 

(Ktlkins, Chinese Ibuldhism, p. 290,1. It is now known beyond 

all doubt as .Mahei.li of the village group Sahet.h-Mahcth on the 
horders of the Gondii and Bahraich districts of the United Provinces 
^Carmich.vl I.octures. Iyi8 p. sf). 

The I'ali-Buddhist literature is full ol facts regarding Siivatthi 


Caiiital t ititis. 


Sravii^ti in the 
Puranas. 
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and her "lorie?^. Many of the edifyini; disriMir^os weiv flidivered 
by Buddha at thi* Kosai.i capital wliich was tlie 
place ot residence* ol twi> oi the most munificent donor', 
of the Buddhist saintdia. viz., Anathapindika, the jj;ii*at 
merchant and \’isrikha Mi-piraiuata, the most lilK*ial 
the ladies about whom the Buddhist litt'rature holds any 


Siivatthl in the 
Buildhist litera- 
ture. 


li ear ted of 
recortl. 

In the 


Vimanavatthu we read that the- 


Ko.salans and specially 
the Savatthians were remarkable bar their cliaiity which, tluy\* be 
!ii:ved, was ont‘ ol tlu' many principal ways of ac(juir- 
heavenly blis 

ihantabU. 


Attain we iiear that wluai Bmldha was at SavatthT. 
there was a woinan who was very failhtul and obedient to lu‘r husluind. 
.Slit-* had palicmce and was fiot subject to aiu’r.r, nev(‘r usjul harsji 
words even when sIr* was irritate<l, was tnithliil, and had faith 
in Buddha. Slu* used tr> make o(Terini;s accordini; to her means. 
After dentil slu* was i(‘born in the 'Tavatiuisa lu*avt‘n and enjoyed 

heavenly bliss (ratibliatavim.Ina, V. Com., pp. 56-57). Ai;ain in 
the SunisavimaiM we read that at .Savatthi an arahat went to 
a house for alms. 'Die daiu^htcr-in-Iaw of tlu* family, seeiny, Ihcr 
araliat, was filled with joy and ardour, an<l w'ilh yreat devotion 
offen-d some portion ol tlie cakes which sh<* had yot tor her own 
use. Tlie tliera accepted tlu: ofleriny and w(mt away bl(‘ssiny her. 
Ill consequence <if this reliyious merit she after death was larborn 
ill the Tavatijpsa lie.avcn (V. ('., p. 61). TIhrc Ii\a:d in the. town 
of Kimbila a householder's son named Rohaka who was a believer 
in Buddha, and there was in anotlK^r family of »*(|iial ''tatiis, in tho 
same town, a inikl and yentle yirl w ho on .icc^.uiU of her merits 

w'as called Bhadda. Rohaka married the yirl J^hadda. One day 

two chief disciples of Biuldha, in course of their tour, came to the 
town of Rimilila. Rohaka invited the two disciples with tlieii 

followers, offered them yood fo(jd, drink and various other thinys, 
with his wife .starved them in every way, and listeniny to their 
discourses embraced Ikiddhism aiifl received llie five silas (V. 

C'oni., pp. I0>il0). When Buddha was at Jetavana in .Suvatthi, 

there was at Nalakayiima a family of two dauyhters named Bhadda 
and Subhadda. lihadda went to her husband'.^ house. She was 
faithful and intelliyent but barren. She requested her husband t(» 
marry her si.ster whose son, if born, would be like her own son 

and the family line would be continued thereby. Persuaded 

by her, the husband married Subhadda who wa.s always ins- 
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tructcd by Bhadclfi to offer charity, to observe the precepts and 
to perform other meritorious deeds diligently and in consequence 
of this she would be happy in this world and in the next. Subhadda 
acted according to her advice and one day she invited Revata. The 
tluM'a, li()wev(M‘, in order to secure comparatively great blessings for 
her, took it as an invitatii:)!! to the Saingha and went to her house 
accompanied by eleven other bhikkhus and Subhadda offered good 
fond and drink to them. The thera approved of her charity and 
as a result of feeding the sarngha, she, after death, was reborn in 
the Ximmfinarati heaven (V. (\, pp. 149-156). 

'fhe Dlgha Nikaya informs us that immediately after Buddha’s 
parinibbana, Ananda was d\v<‘lling at Jetavana. Siibha, son of Todeyya 
caiTK' to Savatthl on som(' business. .Sublia invited Ananda who 
accepted tlu‘ invitation. He had a talk with Ananda al)out the 
dhainmas j)it ;u:lied b\’ th(‘ Hh^^sed C)nt‘ arix asilakkhandha, ariya- 
samadliikkhandha and ariyapahfhlkkhandlia (I)igha Xik.iwi, I, pp. 
20.^ foil). 

wer(‘ many mtuTliants ;it Savatthi (Ihuldhist Ci)nception of 
.Spirits, p. r6\ Savatthian merchants used to go to 
^ X’^irleha with cartloads nl inerchaiulise to sell their wares 
then,', The\' used to take coinmoditit^s from Videha. 
Some merchants of Siivatthi went to Suvarnabhumi in 
a sliip (n)id., p. 38). Again we read that some merchants of Savatthl 
went to tlie northern regions (rttanipatha) taking with them five 
hundred cartloads of merchandise (Ibul., p. 76). 

SaVc'itthT, was visited Ijy llu! two famous C hinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien 
and I linen Tsang, but the glories of the once splendid 
ualc^krs of the Ko.sala had tieparted at the time of their 


There 


Coimncnrial 

iiripoitaiu t‘ 

‘Snlva^tr. 


visit. When I'a-Hien who visiteil India in the fourth cen- 
tury A. n. went to Sravasti, the inhabitants of the city were few amount- 
ing in all to a few more than two hundred families. The pilgrim refers 
to Prasenajit of Kofiala, and saw the place where the old vihara of Maha- 
pajapati Gotami was built, the wells and walls f)f the house of Anatha- 
pindika, and the site where Augulimala attained arahatship. Topes were 
built in all these places. Knvious brahmanas who cherished bitter hatred 
in their heart wished to destroy them but in vain (Legge, Travel.s 
of Fa-Hien, pp. 55-56). 

Anathapindika built a vihara at Sa\’atthl famous as Jetavanavihara 
which was originally of seven storeys. This vihiira was dedicated 
to Buddha and the Buddhi.st Church by Prince jeta (Ibid., pp. 
S(>-S7)- 
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( ‘unnini^liam points out on tho antliority of lliuon 'W:\mi tliat 
five centuries after liutlclha or one century after 
Kaniska, Vikrainaditva, kirn*’ of SravastI, became a perse 
cut(u* of the Buddhists, and the famous Manorhita, autluii' 
of the Vibhilsasastra, being worsted in argument l)y the bralmianas, 
put himself to death. J)uring the reign of his successer, the brahmanas 
were overcome by Vasubandhu, tlu! eminent disciple of Manorhita. 
In the third century A. D. Sr.ivasti seems to have been under the 
rule of its own kings as we find Kltlradhara and his neplunv inentitmed 
as riijas between A. l>. 275 and 319. Still later SravastI was only 
a dependenc)' of tlu* j)OW(‘rful (iupta dynast)' of Magadba as tho 
neighbouring city of Saketa is especlall)' saitl to have* Ixdonged 
to thtan. I'h'om this time,' Sr.ivasti y;raduall\' dt'clined. In A. D. ,|(X) 
it contaitu'd a few families and in A. 1 ). too it was comi)letel\' ch'serted. 

Another important town of Kosala was Sak(‘ta which was certainl\* 
the capital of Kosala in the period iinnu*diatelv 
po'ceding Buddha (Car. L<.‘c. i9itS, p. 51). The roail 
from Si'iketa to Savatthi was haunted by robbers who were dangerous 
to passeis-b)’. h'vcn the hhikkhus who hatl very little in their possr*ssion 
were robbed of their scant)' belongings and sometiimrs killed by 
the robbers. Ro)'al soklicrs used to come to tlu* spot where robbery 
\\as committed, and us<.‘d to kill tho<e vobbcT- whom they could arrest. 
fVinaya Texts [)t. I, j>p. 220-221). 

Besides Siivatthi and Saketa we find mention of other ti^wns 
in the K(».sala eoui’liy e.g*. Dandakappaka, Nalaka- 
Other town‘s pana, Sctavva and Pankaclh.i. Once Buddha went 

uf Kosala, * r . I r I 

to Dandakappa, a town of Ivosala. Ib* gave a dis- 

cour'^:e to Ananda on Devadatta's fall into tho Avici Iledl lAnjjuttara 

Nikava, vol. Ill, pp- 402 foil). Buddha once visited N:dakaj)ana, a 

town of Ko.sala. Tliere he lUvelt at I’alasavana. He s^ave rcliiiioiis 

instructions to the bhikkhus on an n|)osatha ni^ht. After {jiving 

a long discourse, he retjucsted Siiri[>utta to continue it fA. N., 

IV, pp. 122 foil). Once Kumarakassapa with a large nutnher of 

bhikkhus went to Setavya. Fayasi w.as the chief at the place. 

He enjoyed enormous wealth given by Pasenadi, king of Kosala. 

He was a false believer but bis false belief was dispelled by 

Kumarakssapa. Many brahmana householders together with Payasi 

went to Kumarakassapa and held discussions with him about the 

^yQyJd^ beings not born in mothers womb, and the lesult of 

good and bad kammas (D. N., H, pp. ^lO foil). 

Buddha went to Pahkadha, a town of Kosala. Kassapagotta, 
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a bhikkhii, dwelling there. Buddha ^rave him instructions 

about precepts but he did not like his instructions (A. N. vol I 
p.236). ■ ’ 

In the Sa.nyutta NikSya (vol. IV. pp 374 foil), we find the 
mention of a villaj^e named Toranavatthu, a villai;e between Savattht 
and S.iketa. In this village, Khema bhikkhuni observed the lent; 
and here Pasenadi, on his way from Saketa to Savatthi, spent 
one night. He was informed of Khema bhikkhuni. He went to 
her and put to her questions regarding life after death ; and she 
answerer! them to the kiiuj’s satisfaction (S. N„ vol., IV, pp. 374 foil). 

Bimala (hiAUAN Law 
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Oriental Studies in Russia 

The difficulties uf the Russian lan<^uai^e always place a serious 
r>hstaclc in the way of those forcii^ncrs who for one reason or another 
are, or mi^ht be, interested in a more intimate knowledj^e of Russia. 
Diffusion of first-hand information would be all th«' more desirable for 
mutual understanding;, as the country, always livini; se|)arated b\- lon^ 
distances and difficult communications, has loiu; sinct* become one. con- 
cerninj^ which many imatdnary aufl fabuhnis storievs art* told. It is re- 
markable how many misconceptions arc firmly established in the public 
iipinion of Western luiropc, so that cv(m educated and well-informed 
people often repeat these ridiculous inventions as truth itself. 

Of late the mutual acquaintance of Russia and Western Knrope has 
been ^rowinj;^, since the Great War has i.p‘vci) it a sironj^ impetus. Ot 
the greatest importance was the last rev'olntiou, which compelled 
something like three millions of Russians, mostly belor.giiug to the 
f)ettcr and more educated classes, to seek n'fuge abroad from the untold 
brutality of the Socialists. Intentionally or nnintentionalI\' these large 
numbers of exiles were making Russian rnattf^rs more widely known 
all over the world, and the people who used t«> re[)eat fantastic stt»rics 
about Russia had an oj^p«utnnity to learn the reality. I^ut still there! are 
many sides of Russian life which arc not sufficiently well-known. 

One such obscure aspect of Russian activities is its large aiul impor- 
tant contribution to Oriental research. This must be very interesting 

every student of Oriental subject^. If rcsctarch in scientific and 
other matters cjf universal interest has long become an international 
institution rather than a domestic affair of a particular nation, 
til is is still more so in matters of Oriental research. The facilities for 
work are much limited, because a study of Oriental |)hiI(dogy anrl litera- 
ture cannot be regarrled as a paying <Kcup;aion, and therefore only a 
few scholars can devote themselves to this arduous work with the 
help of patronage from the state. Naturally, these studies on an ex- 
tensive scale can be patroniserl only by tho<e states which have [lerma- 
nent and important interests in the Jilast. Such states arc not numerous 
and the literature on Kastern matters, in its different subdivisions, is 
so small that every new scriou^ work is of great importance, in whatever 
language it may appear. 
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Russia lias always been one of the countries with very extensive 
interests in the East, and has produced a ^reat number of most im* 
portant works on Oriental subjects. The interest in this branch of 
literature j^radually rose in the Western centres at the end of the last 
century. Already August Miiller, an eminent German Arabist, had 
studied Russian and recommended the study of this language to the 
y(3unger Orientalists. Of the latter there are many brilliant scholars 
who have done this. It is sufficient to mention the names of Prof. 
Pelliot in h^rance, Sir K.. Denison Ro.ss. and Sir T. Arnold in England. 
Rut what is accessible to such eminent specialists caniKjt have become 
as yet the possession of wider circles, and an average Oriental student 
in Western Eurojie, especially in England, knows very little as to what 
is going on with rc<gard to his special subject in Russia. 

In India, where there is very small contact with the foreign centres 
v»f Oriental rc.scarch, or with the different institutions in the foreign 
countries, -ome. information as to the general character n| Oriental 
studies in Russia may he interesting. This iiote attem[3ts to supply 
such information in a very summary lorm, because the subjc^ct would 
rei-juire a volume to be treated ade<juatcly and in dc.tail. 

Whilst the majority of the Western nations first btxame interested 
in the various ICastern countries from the view point (►f ca.immerce, the 
matter was (juite different in Russia. Its geographical |)osition made 
it a .sort of what nowailays is calk:d a “buffer-state” between Western 
Europe, and at that time, the turbulent, So it became a kind (*f 

w.dl behind which western civilisation could thri\e. l')uring the whole 
ol a tliousand long years ot Russian history, there was almost no serious 
‘ truggie \N ith tlu^ West, but a C(.)ntinual strife against the invaders from 
the East. Medi;eval Russia witli her extensive Eastern policy and 
frequent embassies to and from the different Oriental courts was much 
better intormed ab(.»ut the gcogivg'hy and political life ot the East than 
W estern luirope. Special records were kept in the foreign (.>fficc ot that 
time ; people who knew Oriental languages were emph^yed ; anil maps 
were drawn up. All this activity received a great dc\'elopment by the 
end of the XVI Ith century, when there appeared at the head of Russia 
one of the greatest organising geniuses the world has ever known namely 
Peter the Great. 

It was then that the .study of the East was set on a firm basis and 
organised into a .system. In 1727 the Russian Academy of Sciences 
was founded, and it was its duty to carry on this research, which since 
that time has given ri.se to an extensive literature on Oriental subjects, 
rich collections ot manuscripts, books, ethnological collections, coins, and 
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r>tlu*r matters connected with tlu* Kast. Fn conrsr of tinu\ thr collection 
became so extensive that it was kuind necessaiy to accomnuHlate them 
in separate institutions. In rSi8 the boohs, manuscripts, etc., were 
broiii^ht to<^cthcr in a special lil^rary the st. called Asiatic Museum. The 
fTtlino|o|dcaI aiul anthr(>j)oloiMCal collectitms vven* cojicrntrated in the 
Kthnolo'-ical Museum in 1S37. Rt'cently. under the special p.itrona;^(! 
of Alcxand(‘r HI, a new ethnolo^^ical Musemm, dealin;.; onI\' uith Russia, 
was establislu.d in 1897. and called tlie Russian Museum. It contain.s 
also a j^reat man\' matcu'icds concerninj^' Asia. 

The study of Oriental lanc^uai^cs was oriipnall\ inti « •dm (sl on the 
-rinu; liiH*^ a'- othc'r di‘'c:ip]iiu's in th<? <!iflere!it Ru.^aan uni\ er -it ie -.. 
Special faenltii's t'reated wlum in 1858 all the studies i.oii(('rned 

with th(.- l^'ast became centralisrsl in the. so calle«l ‘Oricait.d laculty’, or 
the Faculty ol the Oritmtal laiu.nia'4e.s, literatures, and history, in the 
Ibiivcrsit}' of St. rctt'i'shuri^-. It lias not only edven Riis-ia a r;reat 
number ot :^(»od specialists, but also C( »nsid('ral)ly promotcal a Lnau'ral 
interest in the study of tlie Ivistern subjects amoiv.^st tlu»st* wlio thoiuth 
not scholars had, for different nrasons, to comc! int(» ('onta<'t \cith it. 

Alterwards special ne(‘ds, or occasional o])j)oi limit ii’ ., led to the 
establishment ni ditTerent second. iry institutions tor the study ol p.uti 
cular f.;rt)Ups ol laiy.tUHtn.' -,(.)ricntal arch;eolo!.;\', etc... Irom different points 
ot view and lor diffc'rent (chii'ny practical) piirj)os(‘s in .St. UetfM-dani.^ 
itsclt as well <is in Moscow, and in many provincial citii*’. fabiarie . 
museums, etc., were also started in diflerent part-^ ol the. Kinpiie. 

A considerable share in such research was ,ilwa\ ^ takc'ii by the 
Russian Oriental Society, and al-o to a certain ('xteiit, the (ieo-*; aphical 
Societ)'. Tile [ormer est.iblishefi i.i liS.jb. Its hm] litlr was “d'lu* 
Oriental section ol the Imperial Russi, an Ai ch.colo;M'caI .So(if:ty.’' Its 
“Zapiski” or Bulletin has j^aiued ;.^eiier.d recoyjiition in all (.ireles 
of Oricntalist.s, 

The Russian Imperial Geoc;raphical .Soci<‘t\ , huinded in 1845. did 
n<>t, naturally, limit its activities to Oriental L;eo|.;raph\’ but its Journal 
Contains treasures of information conc<*rnin,i; ethnol* >Ldcal problems of 
Asia. The character of Russian Orieiit.d re-carch ha^ alw.ivs been 
different fiaim that peculiar to such wj)rk in sr^nie other countries. 
Russians have done well chiefly as explmi^r'- anrl pioneers in rliffereiit 
directions rather than as those who combine the materials, broiu.jht 
by others, into admirable works ot ^reat finish. 

Ill Oriental research Russia has chiefl)’ contributed to the knowledcjc 
ol the Far l^ast, Central Asia, and the Caucasus. In SinoloL^y. aiifi the 
study ot the Paleoasialic lan'^ua',4C.^ ot Siberia, Rus aan u »rk takes a 

C II. Q., MARCH, 1 925 
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most irnpc^rtant place. Tlie same is true witli regard to the studies ol 
i\Tniv^olian literature aiul the Mmigulian dialects. 

That most iinj)ortant branch of Oriental research, 'rurkology, has 
chiclly developed in Russia where there always has been a considerable 
numb( r of good sprcialists in that subject. 

Much has bctui dc^ne f«)r thc! studies of the Iranian langagucs. The 
rc^-earches into Kurdish and Persian rlialects, the study <-l tlic Iranian 
population of the (')xus valley, etc., have been most iinj)ortant. 

The whole grtuip of most differmit languages, spoken in the ('aucasu'-, 
such as tlic tongues o( llu' hill-men. (Iciorgian. Armenian, etc., have 
fdwa\’s formed a promimmt part of the studies. 

Tn this may be added a large amoinit of work done in the direction 
oi investigation ot the literature- in all these languag(’s. a deej) 
-tudy r)l the hislorx' of Central Asia aiul thc! conufx'terl countries, their 
arch;eohigy, etc. All these results constitute a large inlu*ritaucc, and 
it is a matter ol national pride that a large prr.>portion ot what has been 
written consists of works of permanent value which ha\e been iisetul 
since! the time ol their first ajijiearance anti will not entirely lose their 
importance for at least a long period to come. 

Indian studies in Russia have always been in a p(‘t:uliar p(.»sition. 
Tilt! absence of direct interests in the countr\*, which might be ol airc 
practical concern, could not make lliis branch of research very pt^pular. 
Sanskrit, however, and other Indian languages were studied not onl\' 
lor purely philological [lurposcs, but also for the exploration t'l 
lUiddhistic literature. The Russian government had a large number of 
Buddhist subjects, in I act, several millions of Oalmuqs, Oirghi/es, 
Yaquts, Buryats, Mong(.»ls, etc. It was in order t(.) learn ini.>rc about 
their customs and religions that Buddhistic studies were encouraged. 

For studying the Buddhistic literature (.»f the Mongols, the Clhinesc, 
the Tibetans, etc., the Russian scholars had naturally to refer very often 
to the Sanskrit and Pali originals. This circumstance has broiught 
about this state of things that almost all eminent Russian Indianists 
W'crc exclusively interested in the Buddhistic literature. In 1897 
a sj)ccial scries was started by the Russian Imperial Academy of 
Sciences for the publication of Buddhistic works called the Bibliotheca 
BuddkiiO* 

These .studios began fairly early in the beginning of the XlXtli 
century. The first j^rcss possessing a Nagari alphabet was founded in 
St. PcLcrsburg in the middle of the reign of Alexander I, w'ho died in 
i82v One <.)f the gvecitt>t achievements was the famous dictionary ul 
Prut. Bbhlliugk, about the middle of the last century. 
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Since that time there hri\e boon many ihm>j)Ic whu bavt* studied l\di 
and Sanskrit inr the needs ivl e(Mnj)arative |.)hilnK«i.;y, ete. Hut the real 
specialists were \'asiliev and after him MinaycA' ; the latter ehiefl\- 
studied Frdi. Mis pupil. Prt*!. Stcherbatski, is an emiiumt specialist 
in Buddhist philosophy, and ha^ publishcal several Iar5.*i! uorks on the 
system of the Buddhist theory ol knowleckje b\' Dharniaklrti and t)lhers. 
It is most rej^^rcttable that his very talented pupil, (). KociibcM'^^', tjuite 
a youni; man, died in 1919. 

Another very eminent Indianist, S. Oldenburi^, was chiefly interested 
in Buddhist art. lie undertook an int<‘restini; i-\pi ‘ditit m to the ruins 
of variinis sand-buried cities of Central Asia, and has brought home 
much new material. Mis important [)ost as Secretary of the Russian 
Acadcin}' ot Sciences takes far tot> much t»f his time to alhnv him tt» 
concentrate his labours «mi stune definiti^ subject t^f riNearch iu which 
he has specialized, ‘riiere is a number ot Dtber, K^ss eminent, specialists 
in Sanskrit and Hali who either lecture on these lan|Uiai;’es, t>r stutly 
them from the pureb* jjhil(»Ioitical point ol vitAV, 

M\erybudy would naturally liktrlokiuiw what has b(^com(M>f Oriental 
studi(‘s in Russia during the rt'cenl catacl\’sm. It would he indeed 
difficult to expect that amidst the terrible evtuUs which took placcx tiu* 
Orientalists slujuld lia\(; Ixn-n able to cjuietl)' coniiniu* tluur w'oik. 

Research and the publication (»l n<Av worki have ciMlaiiily Immui 
jjaral\'seil to a i;re,il extent ; only .1 few works which had been in tlie 
press at the time ol the revolution have apj>eared after a lone; ilela)'. 
At present, all llur survixini; sj)t‘cialists have to sullrr har«l times Iwrcause 
tliey have t«) earn tlieir lixelihood with ‘^reat difficullx’, 

judi^iiv.; from what is Roine, in St. l\'tei sbure,, much has been 
done in the wax' ol renamini; the old institutituis, or sjjlittini* tluMii np 
into several indej)endenl bodii^s. There max’ |)«;rhap- liavt* lx‘en sjjccial 
reasons for this, God know s. Hut the mea' ure ha-, in»t adde«l to the 
niimlx?r of aclixe workers. It has tallen disastrously owine, to death 
and other causes. Those who remain are d<»in!.; their l>est to preserve 
tile hii(h standards established bx* the jxevious, more lucky, p,en(!rations. 

It will indeed be a ver>' ;^;reat itiss to the cixilised xvt>rld it Oriirntal 
research in Russia remains Ioiir* in its present conditu>n. The tradition in 
scholarly matters, the true spirit of research an; plants which reciuire lont^ 
years, ex’en centuries. U) ^row'. They can be easily rk^stroyed, but cannot 
be improvist;d. riiere is still so much to be domt in the wax' <if research 
all over Asia. Kxen in India, where much has already been acliiex’(Nl 
there still remains almost b(;undless field foi research. 



Progress of Historical Research in the Madras Presidency 


The Assistant Aich:eolo<^ical Supcrintenrlent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, in the course of his Report for the year 1921-22 
notes tlie discovery of a few Jiiina moniunents in the Ganjam 
District, a cavern containing a standing Jaina image at Sailada, a 
village near the Chicacolc Road Railway Station, and a huge 
seated image of a Jaina Tlrlhailkiira close to th(! tank of Man- 
dasa. These aie finds in addition to tln! Ruddliist stupa at Sali- 
hundam discovered in 19I9. Moreover there are some Kaidumha 
records nf ilu- 7th and 8th centuru^s ; aiul one record an early 
Eastern Chalnkwa king Indravarman commonly r.alled Indra Jiha- 
tt-araka which [)roves that this king who ruled only fi»r a few days 
did ascend the throne. 

The Sanskrit inscription engraved in very archaic Teliigu cliaracters 
of about tlie 5th century A. i>. tliscovercd at the Pocl.igada Hill in 
the jeyporc Agency of the Vizagapatain District is important. 
It belongs to the so-called dynasty of the Nalas who were among 
the early opponents of the expansion of the dominions of the 
early Western Chalukyas. It is surmised that this Nala dynasty 
is different from the Nalas of the Konkan destroyed by the 
( halukyas, fur wlu^m intlced we liave had no liirect evidence. 
These X.das were in the Kalinga countr\' and lost tludr dominion 
through the expansion of the Chalukyas. The jjresent inscription 
records, the foiiiKlation of a sa^ra (fee<iing-house) by the son of 
king Hhavadatta of the Xala family in the 12th y«'ar of his 
reign. 'I'lie naiiu‘ of the son could not he made out definitely. 
This recv^rd and another of the nth century referring possibly to 
a chief of the Gajapati line, ff)und also in the Jey[)ore Agency, 
show that the Circars Agency tracts were nut the deserted and 
backward regions as they arc now -a conclusion which is streng- 
thened by the numerous architectural remains of the wild Bastar 
State on the North. 

Two records of the Cholas, both of Rajarfija the Great (985- 
1013 A. D.) give us instances of the royal audit of temple accounts; 
and one of them notes how the Brahinanas who misappropriated 
the temple lands were punished. Two other inscriptions (Nos. 240 
and 241 of .Appendix C) of Rajaraja which come from Tenneri 
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record that the villai^c asstnnbly oi I'ttama ( li.>la (.'atiirvtalimahi^alain 
met in the temple and laid down tliat only those who wen- 
capal)lc of reciting the M antra bralunana could be elected as 
members of the village supervision committee (Or-variyam). A 
record of Rajakesavivarman, alias l.'daiyar Rajadhiriijadeva (N*). 231^ 
of Appendix (. .) says that the aiJiikarla (superintendent) «H>nvened 
a general meeting ol the great assembly of IJttaina C.'hola Catur 
vediniahgalam in the hall called JCijaraJan and after giving a 
patient lu'aring to the representation made b\' the village assem!)l\’ 
that the original survey and classification of village lands was in 
a chaotic' condition, “re classified tiu'se lots, re assessed lli<‘m proptuh' 
and instructed the assemble to have this (jrder engrave«l on 
th<‘ walls ( >f the tcmpli'”. 

\’et anotlier inscriptional fiial of the year beKuigini' ti> the 
4J^th yeai', ot KnNjltunga I i the ( liola-lvt lialiik\ a ]CiTipei\)r i (070* 

I I iS; inlorins us that of one of Ins army caj)tains presented sonu* 
women of his family as Dcvaradiylr for stavicc in tho timiple 
after branding them with the trident mark as an indication of 
their dedication to a life of scavictr and de votion. This shows that 
this class had not degenerated into the immoral level lliat it 
repres<'nts in societ\' now. We hava; also an inscriptional reference 
to P eriya- koil- IS amhi 'riruvaram.^attamndafiar, a pupil and convert 
of rh(‘ great \'aisnava tcacliL'r Riimanuja in an inscription of 
Kiilottiinga ( liola 111 of A. D. 1180. ddu* very pr)j)ular work f>f 
this convert is a poem of oj.e hundred stanzas called Ramanuja- 
jYa rrafi iadi rx[)rcssive of the gratitude whicli he felt ioi his <(uru 
and whicli has now become so tamous that it i*. called the 

Prapanfiasavitn of the Vkiisnavas. 

Koppeninjingadeva, a (diola fiMidatory of iIk* I3tli cmiturv, figure's 
in this year’s finds both as a Chela .aiboialinate and later an independant 
sovereign who issued grants in his cumi name. /\n inscription of 
his is found in the Knrnool District j ami we know ol his northern 
advance as far as Draksharam (in the Godavari District). Me was 
one of the chief factors that coFitributed to tlur decline of the ( hola 
power in the 13th century ; and lie claimefl to have won supremacy 
over the Chola, Karnata and Pandya kings. He was also called 

Khalgamalla and Kalbalapperunal skilful with sword and his 
other hirudas Bharatamalla and Subityaratnlkara, connote, if they 

are not mere poetic fancy, liis culture and refinement. It lias also 
l>een suggested that tliere im’ght have been two Koppemnjviigas^ 

father and son j for “from the 8th year of the reigning Kulottunga 
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Chola III (A. D. 1185) wherein Avanialap/firaidLdan Kadavaroyan 
figures to be an independent Kop[3«:riinjinga whose highest regnal 
year as hitlierto discovered is 35, corresponding to A. D. 1277 or 
the calculation that he ascended the throne in A. 1). 1243. there is an 
interval of over 90 years winch is an impossibly long reign for a 
single sovereign.” The inscriptions which a|)i)ear in the name of 
Kopperunjingarlcva have therefore to be interpreted with great 

caution. 

Among the records of the Vijayanagara ruler-; discovered, 

one belonging to Virfipaksa I (Saka 1301 to 1322 acetuding to the 
genealogy furnished in p. 72. of the ]^pigra]jhist's Report for the 

Southern Circle, 1906-7) is very useful as it inenti(U'is the several 

taxes ancl duties realised from a village now made over to 
a temple, among which are included <lues paid to tlu* village watch- 
man, contibution to the military captain, taxes on gardendaiuls, 
oil-mills, pay c)!' the royal order-carrier and a ninnber of other payments 
not familiar to us. Inscription Xo. 335 of 1921 dated Saka 1337 
details also the several sources of revenue in the village, 
Kadainai and Kudiwai. A record of Sriranga II of \’'ijayanaj‘;ara (the 
Aravldu Dynasty) registers the undertaking giv^ni by the, jjeople 
of the Nadu to the official committ(‘tr of management • Muv 

dura) that they would allow certain juivilego to the thret: classes 
ol artisans, blacksmiths, goldsmiths and carpenters, in accordance with 
the practice obtaining in the neighbouring regions. 

The report contains a good n<)tc on Srljjeruinhudin, the birth 
place of Kamanuja which has Ix^ctune epigraphically important only 
from the 13th century, as well as a g<x>d essay nn the typical .South 
Indian temple which served as a powerful centre ot social and txc)nomic 
life. 

In the annual report on .South Indian Kpigraj^hy bx the year 
ending March, 1923 is a note as to how the sculptures on the walls 
of the Tiruvattur temple near Arcot, give us a picture of the intense 
cruelty of the medi;eval Saivites and of the grim side of their religious 
fanaticism, especially in the matter of Jain persecution. Inscription 
No. 666 of 1922 found on the entrance to the Varaha cave at 
Mamallapuram (Seven I’agodas) is ilated in the 65th year of 
Nandipotavarinan of the Pallava family. There has also l^eeii unearth- 
ed a copper plate record of the 61 st year of Kc- Vi jay a Nandi- 
vikramavarman and it is surmi.sed on the basis of the high regnal years 
in the above records, that Nandipotavarinan and Vijaya Nandivikrama- 
varman must be identical with the Ko-Vijaya Nandivikramavarman 
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III) of the Tandantoltam plates and the Tinu allam rock inscription. 
The date ^;iven in the Mainallajiurain (Maliab.ilipiirain) record is 
the highest known till now ; and the Tamil alphabet oi the second 
record closely resembles that of the Tandantoltam plate's. 

We have records to prov(' that mon^ than one IMndya king- rnled 
together at a time. In the age of these Tiindya and C'hola kings i lOth to 
13th centuries) a large number of vtaljhis gri'w in wraith and popularity ; 
aiifl it became a common feature to attacli vidihtis to temj)les. In 
numerous cases these, maijias held control over the affairs jvf the tt'mpk's. 
They W( rr. g(.aK'rally very hospitabU' to pilgrims and luaintainerl 
lr.ichers lor tht; expounding of the VTdas and the v•^ast^a. and lor 
v< citing the Ihiranas. These mat has provirlt'd lodging and boarding 

devotees and were ‘‘important ceiUrts ol educational .ictivity 
and moral and spiritual instruction”. (See inscriptions No. 54f»^’l 
^‘’357^*1 1X06670! IQ16 and \0671 ol 19161. 

The following will prove to be i»f some interest to South Indian 
numisinatisis. The inscriptions discovf'rcfl in the yt'ar referring to 
lo rulers oi the Kongii country giv(' ii.s the relativx' valiu's ot 
vaKt/inn, panam, an:hu and kalanju. For burning one tw ilight lamp 
wc find ten varahan Ix'.ing [)r()vide(l lor in seven of tlie in a'riptioiis and 
10' payatn in one. There are aKo nearl)' trn records which provide 
ime kalanju and a tjuarter for one twilight lamp \ while an inscription 
(No. 5tSi ol 192.3) j)rovidcs 2 \ atchu tor two lam|>^. I Inis takinj; 
the amount deposited for one iwiligjit lam[) to be mure or Ics-. lonstanl. 
“\\e may tentatively .suj)pose that kalanju and acchu were almost 
Cfiiial in value and about eight time- lliat varahan'pay am" ■ 

We. come across a poetess ot the later Vijayanagar.i da\ s oik: •>! 
who-'^c verses commemorating th.e n^yal gilt ol Svarnu tneru inscribed 
in the Vithalasvami Temple at Ham[)i. It is conjectured that 
tills poetess, by name Koduv.i lirumalamba i^ perhaj^s identical 
with Tiriimalamba, the author ol ^ Kavya {Varadamhik^f partaayam) 
which describes thi*. marriage of Varadamb.i with king Acyuta 
Raya or with M(.Iuin.uigi the daughter <-l tli<; great Kf-nadeva 
Kiiya and the uile t'f tile powerfid Rainaraja. This Kuduva 
Tinunalamba is the second lady of the Vijaynagara ruling families 
gifted with pfjctic talents, tlic llr^t being Gaiigadcvl the wife oi 
Kamparaya H (Kumarakaiiipa) who wrote the Vxrakamparaya- 
caritam. 

An inscription of Acyutaraya of this year, dated Saka 
1454, records the installation of tlie image of the god YogaWarada- 
NrsiiuhasVii min in the courtyard ot the V itlialasvaiiu temple by the 
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ALu.1Ii\m teacher Vyasatirtha, the author of several works on 
Dvaita philosophy ; e» Tatparyacandrikd. ; NyZiyanirta and 

l\irkatd)ii\ava> The fact tliat tlic tcaclier was highly honoured by 
the Vija'-anaL^ara ruler Kr^nadexa Raya is borne out in the 
introduction to V(j 1. VIII of the Epi^riiphia Carnatica \ and a 
paper was read at the recent Oriental conference held at Madras 
that Vyasallrtha, the disciple and Srlpada Riija Ids preceptor, 
were so hi'.;hly hon«)ured that they were even allowed a brief 
occupation of the throne itself. From a i 6 th century work we arc 
told that ''at a meetiiv^ held at the court ol Kr>nadcva Raya 
a!id presitled over by Vyasayati ( Vyasatirtha), a mendicant id the 
Atadhva sect. Vallabhacarya defeated the o:)poncnLS of the 
V«iisnavM leliLpon.’’ The Siim~i Ihi ol this teacher is shown in an 
island in the Tuh^abhadra river about half a mile to the cast ol 
Anei^ondi . 

The report closes with a summary of the epi^raphical references 
to the coii'^truction and maintenance of villa^^e* tanks and channels 
and ol the Jain vestii:jes discovered in C.onjeeviaam .ind its neic;h- 
bourhiKxk 

(’. J. Skinivasachaui 


Recent Discoveries in Sind and the Pui\jab 

Tlu’ arcliieol(.v:;ical discoveries recently made at Mohen-jo-Daro 
in Sind by Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji, and at Harappa by Rai 

liahadiir Dayaram Sahni form an epoch-making event in Indology 
which has been compared, in its far-reaching importance in exten- 
ding our knowledge of the history of human culture, with the 

discovery of the prc-JIellcnic culture of Greece by Schlicmann at 

Tiryns and Mycenae, and of the remains of C'cntral Asian civili- 
sation by Stein in the desert of Turkestan. Absence of ancient 
remains had hitherto made Indian archcxology come to an abrupt 
stop in the 3 rd cenutry H.c;., which had long remained the 

upper limit of the historical period of Indian antiquity as illustrated 
by contemporary objects and documents. Pre-hisloric antiquities 
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tlic^ usual tyf)c^ illiistratini^ tlu; Coppj't*, aiul I'rouzc' Ac’os, 

were not wantinc; ; but the ^ap between tlu: rude culture of the 
pre-historie burial sites and th(^ hit^hly a<lvanced eivili/.ition ol the 
IVIauryan a^e was a vcr\' scritnis nni\ Hclore i:. ('. tlie '^ole 

authority, and often a very nnsatisiactnry authoiitv for the story 
of civilization in India was the vari(Mis strata Indian literature 
the Vedas^ ]>rl/itnnni 7 Sy an<l Jhiddln.a lip.'ratiire. in 

Pali, and in G.ith;! and i>ther dialects, and traditions in ]aina 

literature. All the fundamental ijiU‘siions ef the orijdn and early 
history ol Indian culture arci shroudefl in tin' darkn«*ss nt an 
iinpeaietrable inystei}', which has U!ft wide sco|.h! for i^uess-work 

and ima;j;ination ot all smts. The disc< nanies in Sindh and South 
Punjab, which hav(! disclosed the relics <•! a hiidi cultures in its 

successive phases from tlie sub-neolithic dawn to what coinp<irativt> 

ly is th(’ lull liLdit ol th(' <lay in the 2nd century a. O. have 
directly inenMsed our vision fiaan centurii's to inilK'nnia. \V^*. have* 

rc'ceived metc-ri.ds, specially from Mohen-jod )aro, — remains ol buildini^s 
and temples, [)otler\’ and terracotta, beads and ijlass-warc, crude, 
porcelain, bronzes and iron articNN, and what is merc\ inscriln^d 

seals and copptu' coins and tokens — which sohMly d(‘monstrat<‘. the 
existence of a hi'.jh < ulturc^ of ancient India, ( omparabk! in 
antiquity and cxteait with those of Anon and Susa, ol Hahylon 
arid Crete. There has ijoen the. cp'eatest interest amonp scholars 

bf:)tli in Inrlia aial in lMir(»pe in thex* finds even within the short 

time that they have b(!en made known. TIk* discovt^ries witc* at fust 
announced in small ( ommnnications to tin* linlian pre.ss in l9-.> 
and 1924, Init the public ancl the scholastic world could not be 

sufficiently impressed by its importance. In September, 1924, 
Sir John Marshall, Director of Archaeoloi^y in India, lonnally 

announced to llie scientific world the fli' coviaies, with a well- 

illustrated n(4e on their importance*, in a j>aj>or to the Uluslrati'd 
London Ncivs (Septembt.-r 20, 1924). Theie he comjjai’ed these; 
discoveries with those of Schlieinann and Stcan. '1 Ins annomice- 
ment attracted attention from the proper (juartei-:. Prot. A. 11. Sayce 
wrote to the Illustrated I.ondon Ncivs ot Sept. 27, 1924, pointinj^ 
out striking resemblances between sonic of Mohen-jo-Daro finds and 
those of Susa, which he thought indicated a very anciemt contact 
bfitween Indian and Susian cultures ; and Messrs C. J. Dadd and 
Sydney Smith in the Illustrated London of October 4, 1924, 

demonstrated, t>y placing pictures ol Indian and Babylonian objects 
side by side, how even more striking were the reseinblano.s ol 

I. II. Q., MARCH, 1925. 23 
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the Indian objects to the Suinerian ones, and liow the characters 
on the seals, together with the device of the bull which they mostly 
V)car, resembled in a remarkable manner the Ikibylonian linear 
characters <)f 30002400 J^. C. and the figures <jf bulls in the 

Sumerian cylinder seals.* 

These papers drew the attention of scholars and the general 
|)ublic in India, and the Mohen-jo-Daro finds now hnin the most 
important topic in Indulogy. The Muhen-jo-Daro and ITarappa 
culture^ from the burial customs Ibiind there, would, according to 
Mr. R. D. Banerji and others, seem to be non- Aryan, and the 
older strata of this culture arc:, according to the same o[)inion, 
pre* Aryan. The |jresence of the Brahuis in Baluchistan lends very 
considerable sin)[)ort to the vdew that the pf;oj)le who built u[) 
this culture were* primitive Dravidians. Mr. JIanerji himself is 
inclined to connect the Mohen-jo-l)aro and IIaraj)pa culture with 
that of Crete rather than with that of Babylon. The j)osition 
in this connection as well as the Cretan argument has been 
outlined by me in a pa[)cr in the December number of the 
Modern Rcvicio of Calcutta, 'rhere I have suggested an ecjuatioii 
Jamil Damil-Dramila’DyavvIa and Tcrmilai-Tvmmili (the na tion.i 1 
name of the ancient Lycians of Asia Minor who were a |)eo[)Ic 
migrating from Crete whence they brought this name w'hicrh he 
thinks may be su[)[)orted from philological and other cmisidera- 
tions. Possibly, this equation according to him offers a clue to the 
oiigin of the Dravidians, which might be C'retan. 

We are waiting fur further finds before a definite conclusion 
can l)c reached. All discussion of this question is now at the inci- 
pient stage. We are glad to hear that the excavations have been 
taken up seriously at Mohen-jo-Daro, and wc are particularly 
pleased to learn that Sir John Marshall himself is directing the 
excavatiruis, and Mr. R. D. Bancrji, who was for sometime on 
leave owing to ill-health after his first excavations and w'as then 
|)Iaccd in charge of the Eastern Circle has again gone to Sind 
to hel{) in the excavations he had inaugurated. Wc are reading 
in the jiapcrs about further important finds at Mohen-jo-Daro and 
some other sites in the neighbourhood obtained by Mr. K, N. 
Dikshit, Superintendent of Archeology in the Western Circle. The 


* One ul lhc;ic scab has been icpiaduccd on the cover ol thib ljuartcily as itu ilcvitC 
With llic kind iJcruus::ion ul the Director General ol Aichxulogy^Ed. 
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number of inscrilicd seals so far disrovered, ;^atfier, has ct»in(‘ 

up to s(;vcral hundreds, shiuvin;.;; a lariu! v:irii*t\' i>l iharaettus 

which are tantali/iiu^ us with their nn'steiy. riu's«* charattois 
have a unirjue n'semlilanc*' n» tliost* nf Jhd)yl‘»n as Messrs. (huM 
and Sydney Smith have sh.)- n. Tlua’r rcsemblant r to the- Ca-etan 
hiercH^lyphics and to the ('n-tan linear script is no less strikimy. 
It seems the whole problem is enclosed in tlu'se little inscri])tit.>ns. 
lk‘fore they are read, nothiiv^ i .in he known. We. .in* eai^erly 
waitino' for a Ihinsep or possibly for anotlier t liampollion oi 
Rawlins()n to clear U[) llu^ir mystery and thus to brine; in the 
liijjht that d(x:s n.ot exist now. C'om[)LUen1 scholars, we ma^' Ije 
sure, have already taktai tin: matter in h.ind, or will takt' it in hand 
when sufficient material is published and placi'tl at tlie disposal i\{ 
cholars in l\iiropi' an<l America. 

The next lew nuaUhs, or tlu? lUixt lew years perhaps, it may 

be confitlently sai<l, have thus iu store for us the unravelling^ oi 

one of th«* mo a intricate? pre»blem ; in the history of India and 
in the hi^tor\’ of Iniman culture in '^eiKiial. 

S. K. CllATTKKJKK 


'I'lie All-India Oriental Conference 

THIRD sKSSlOX 'i 

Tliere can no doubt lliat th<' 'riiird S'? -a»»n » >1 tlie All India < )riental 
C.!onha*ence, held last Dectanber in .Madra i •. on.- tla- most important. 

it sjunewliat unassumiiy.;, ’_;atherin:';s in tho .o ilaV ’ “I «-onlenMi(;e‘-. and 

coniareNses. To an outsider, tlie j'onlerence ma\' appeair a . int<‘n<k:d 
c>nly for ‘‘antiijuated ii^ssils’' and -dr}- as-du-t bookworms*' who, lik-e 
Browning’s Grammarian, aj^iparently wasto thf'ir lives on thiiv.y; o( n<» 
practic.al utility ; but to one who is interest(?d in thiniy^ cither than what 
is merely “practical’* and narrowly utilitarian, it woukl be snrely toci 
late in the day to emphasise tiie importance <»! such .an all-India con 
ference of orientalists, now that the old Oriental Omin'ess ii.as been 
discontinued in li^urope since the war. As a delec^ate of an humble 
Provincial university, the present writer greatly .api)re(:iated the oppor- 
tunity that was thus given cjf meeting distinguished fellt.iw-workers in 
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the field of oriental studies ; for such a mcctin*^ not only furnishes the 
much needed contact of mind with mind and enlarges one’s outlook, 
but is often an ins[)iration to meet scholars hitherto known only by 
name or from their books. 

No one can speak of the Third Session of the Conference without 
rchirring at tlie outset to the deep feeling of sorrow and the sense (^f 
irrej)arable loss to scholarship felt by all at the untimely death of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, to wliose interest and eff(.>rt the (s)nference itself 
enves so much for its existences and who was to hav'e presided over its 
delibiu'ations in this very session. A fitting tribute was paid to that 
great man’s m(‘inf)ry by II. the Gov'crnor (d Madras who (opened 
the Conference. One cendd not but notice with regret, however, tlie 
absence of any reprcsimtative from the University of Calcutta, now that 
Sir Ashulo-.h i-. not there to din^ct its policy. 

The Conterence sat for three days. It was in the fitnt'ss of things, 
as the Chairman of the Reception ('ommittei^ pi»intiMl out, that c>nc c)f 
the early meetings of the ('onfercncc should be held in Madras which, 
apart fr(.>m Western influences, is one of thi3 great centres of Uravidian 
culture in the Instory of Indian civilisation. Ur. (janganath Jha, who 
worthily filled the chair t)ccupied on the two former occasiims 1))^ Sir 
R. G. Hhandarkar and Ih'of. Sylvain Levi, declared with a modesty 
befitting tluat great scholar, that he hatl no pretensions of delivering a 
mag‘nifice‘nt oration ; but luie cannot but admire his wi^^dom in refrain- 
ing from a purely academic s[)eech ami giving his audiiaice the results 
of his mature and earnest thinkings on soini! ja'oblems (jf great practical 
importance, connecti*d with (a'iental studies, to which attention could 
not be more forcibly drawn. 

In his Presidential speech he rightl)' laments the lack of a central 
organisation for oriimtal research, and w’ant of public sympathy for it. 
The ample earnest already given by the Bhamlarkar Research Institute 
at PiKuia of the work tliat we may expect from such an organisation 
fully justifies all that Dr. Jha says on the subject ; and one need only 
add to this the splendid wm'k done in Bengal by the Varendra Research 
Society, accidentally overlooked by him. But both tliese institutions 
are not sufficiently endowed, and arc not centrally situated enough for 
the proverbially impecunious scholar to take full advantage of them. 
He suggests that tlie Universities, of which we have now nearly fifteen 
in India, should take this ijuestion up sericjusly, as is done in its own 
way by the Post-graduate Department of the Calcutta University. There 
arc imlecd great difficulties in the way, but they are not insurmountable. 
Referring to the question of funds, the President remarks that it need 
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not tlisconrajTo any rniv(Mxity in Ihi^ laudable' cntn-pri^n, lor “uv dn 
not want any expensive apjjaratns • Vve only want brains, a <|uiet 
place to work in, and a few l^oe^ks and manuscripts within our reac h 
— all of which means comparatively little cost Init “it (h^cs mean 
organisation.”. The most serious handicap, ho\ve\vr, is the want of j)iihlic 
sympathy in the matter. The i'ost ^padnate De-partment of the ('alcutta 
University, which is cited by the Proident in siipi)oit of his proposal, has 
not so far received that amount of public su}>port and sympathy 
which is its due ; and this inslitiitimi would have heem killed b\' 
now but for the resourceful personality of Sir Asutosb. 

The Presiednt then made soim^ sound and practical su}^i.^estions 
on the question ot tlu' acquisition, preservation, and n^storation as 
well as ot utilisation and publication of manuscripts, willi v.hicli 
nny one who has th(ai<.di1 ov<*r llu* ''Ubjert uill cMitirely lie 

nmninfled his aiidicuice that ‘‘this country is subject to such ravages 
of fire and water that each year wc* are losin;.^ in the shape of 
manuscripts burnt or washed or crumbled away an amoiuit of 
tn^asure which could not be replaced in the future (wen at the (“X[jcndi- 
ture of millions of rupees ; and the callousness which tlie public rlis- 
pla\'s towards this \v<3uld b«^ aj)pallin[4* anywhtu'e else except in this 
unfortunate country”. There has been cnou;.;h search of manus- 
cripts and catalof:jiiin|L^ of them, but the (jiiestion of acquiriiii^ them 
either by purchase or transcripts has not received as much atten- 
tion in this country as it dt‘S(TVcs. Kxcellent work has boen d«)n(r 
in this direction by liar Asiatic .Scjciety ol Jkjneal and lately Ijy tlu! 
Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library ; but many scluJars havtr 
learnt witli regret tlu.‘ proposal of disconlinuin;* the (L)v«:nunent 
grant to the latter institution. I’Acn a small University like the 
one to which the present writer has the piivilge ot bel» Migine; has 
thought it fit to make a grant for s.taiting a collection of manus- 
cripts and has invited public support in this direction. 

The President also makes a very wise siigg(rst ion of starling under 
the auspices of th(j Conference “a ]5ook-biilletiir” or register (with 
a note of prices and publishers) of all oriental publications made ln>m 
year to year. In his own words, ‘^\t present we do iV)l know what 
works have been printed ; much less do we know what wcjiks are 
in the course of publication ; and we arc seriously handicapped by 
this want of information”. The President has not also forgotten 
to refer to the importance of vernacular research, and has done well 
in combating the opini(ui of some people that these researches arc 
on a lower level, requiring inferior attainments and weaker equipment. 
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He refers in tliis connexion to the excellent work clone by the N:i^ari 
rracffcrini SabhS and by the numerous cM'^anisations in South India ; 
but he mij^ht have also referred to the work of the ('alcutta University 
and of the HaiV^lya Sahitya l\arisat, both of which institutions, be- 
sides cncoura^inj^ a scientific study of the vernaculars, also possess 
excellent collections of Ikmqali manuscri[)ts. 

One very imf)ortant and eloquent feature of the rr<?si<lent’s address 
was the appeal madt^ by him for a proper rer(^j4niti»>n of the indii^cnous 
Pandits and Maulavis as occupying an important place in the scheme 
of oriental study. As early as 1S83 Peterson acknowlech^ed oblic[ations 
to ‘‘the accuracy, learniiv^', and eneri;*y, so ruthlessly deprecated” of 
the indigenous scholar ; and what he said more than forty years ago 
may be rcpcatc'cl t‘ven today. The c‘vils of “litle examinati»m,” a cheaj) 
j)ass-port to recognition, have already laid the axe vat the root of 
traditional oriental scholarshij) and its method <‘1 specialisation ; but 
even today scholars ^>1 the old type, who may be regarded as the vari- 
tablc store-house <*l traditional learning, have not altogi^thcn* disappeared 
from this country. It is })ossibl<i that people still realize the value of 
such scholars ; but they do not realize the danger of their best qualities 
disappearing under the so-called reforms through which they arc now 
forced. The President, ccmibining in himself, as he docs, the virtues of 
the traditional and the modern methods of scholarship, made a vigorous 
appeal “not to try to mcxlernise the P.andit and the Maulavi.” “If you 
try to modernise him” lie warns “he will disappear, lie does not 
possess })crhaps the wide outlook of tlu! modern scholar ; but he more 
than makes up fiu* that by his depth of learning'. Mis outlook you 
cannot enlarge, at least, to the extent of benefitinj; him. Why then 
make an attempt to <leprive him of )ns distinguishing characteristics, — 
characteristics by which aUme he has in the past caunmanded n^spect 
and whereby he can ccMumand respect in the future ?” 

\Vc have tried to give in s<Mne detail some (d th(‘ important questions 
dealt with by the President in his address, bc^cause we think that those 
(jiiestions deserve careful consideration by all interested in oriental 
study. Some of those questions (e.g. the qiu^slion relating to manus- 
cripts) have, no dinibt, been emphasised mcM'e than once before, but 
very few will doubt that they would bear authoritative re]:>etition, over 
and over again, until more organised attempt is made to solve them. 

'Phe second day of the Conference and a part of the third day were 
taken up with the reading of the pa])crs contributed. In this connexion 
we have a few remarks to make, which, we hope, will not be misunder- 
stood by our friends in Madras who accorded to us such a cordial 
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welcome and whose courtesy and kindness ue all appaviated. Tlie 
an angement fc>r the reading and discussion o| tliesc paper.i wa*' not 
all that could be desired. 1 he nunilH:r ot pajKis was in(»ri‘ than 150. 
A volume containing summaries n|' these papers uas indeed distributed 
among the members en tlu: first (Liy <*t the Ltmlermut! ; but th<* total 
bulk ol the contributi'ui w.is enormous, and the suinmai ies (which 
should have been circulated, it at all, inucli earlier) could nevia* lx: 
.idequate lor a [iroper discussion oi the problems raised in ‘ome ol them. 
It must not be torge,tton that whik:a paper i'an be printed and jiublished 
one ot the most inqxM-tant leature^ i>l such conterences slioiildbe tlit' ilis- 
cussioii, lorinal or inlormal, the interchange ot thought, the coin[).niM>n 
ol experiences. Op[)ortnnities lor such discussion were hardly allowed 
in the Literary Section at least by an indiscrimin.ite leadin;* ol all the 
pajie.rs within the time-limit <»l ten minutes t<» each paper. One can 
understand that to discriminate between import. nit aiul unimportant 
papers (Ironi the p(/int ot view ol scholaishij) as well as ol gtaieral or 
technical interest) presented difficiikies ; but these difficulties were not 
a.>lved by alloling the pa[)ers to three or lour sections ami alk»wing 
cdl pat)ers to be read indi-^a riininately without an\' particular 
order or [principle uitliin a fixed time-limit. We iinderst,nid 
tliat this timelimit and this arrangcnuait wen* not lollowed in 
some sections, but in the Literaiy SeOion it led to 1 great d(‘al 
ol conlusion and loss of interest. The hall in which this particular 
'ection was held was unh.»rtunately tou big to iiirikr* tin- [.»apers that 
were read audible even t«) the listeners on th«‘ ihii'd row o| ‘ ( als ; ,mfl 
one need n(.»t ex[)ress any surprise th.il there was no di .cussion on 
any pat)er in this sectit>n, nor co\dd one l)lame lho.-,e ronirihutor^ 
who wisely' refrained Ironi reading their papeis under such enndi 
tions. One, however, must not Iom; sight the. l.ict that the 
number ^>1 the papers was somewliat unmana;;eable : it is, how* 
ever, an index of the great interest taken in the (. onh.rence, which 
has templed scholars li'oin all pails oL India l«> make its deliberations 
imp(.)sing and worthy of its name !)y varieil and weighty contrihiitions. 

Indeed. r)ne must arlniit that there* was no lack oj intellectual 
liiinistration in the conference ; there was a) .0 no dearth ol recrealion 
and amusement ie»r tlu: diversion ol the sch(»lars after their scholarly 
labours^ Much credit is due to the cjrganisers ul the Conlerence lor the 
various entertainments and social 1 unctions that were arranged fur the 


VVe undcfbtand thdl the papers will U publuhcd by the Conlcrcncc. 
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delec^alcs and visitors. Of these, the ihuia held in the Sanskrit 
Pathasrihi, the clever enactment of the MrcchakaHka by the students 
ot tile Madras Presidency (iollc^c, the interestini; lantern lecture on 
liulian Architecture, the musical afternoon devoted to a fine display 
of skill in South Indian music~not to speak ot the “parties” gjiven 
to the delet^ates- - -have l3een greatly appreciated. 

The success of the Third Session of the ('ontercncc as well as 
the experience gathered in the previous sessions has amply justified 
the hope of all its well-wishers that the Conference has now come 
tt> stay. The number of |)apers coiilributed, the importance ot the 
subjects dealt with, as well as the lairly lar-^e attendance of dcde^atcs 
from all parts of India • all ;^o to streni;then this lu^jie. We learn also 
from the Secretary that the append for siip[)ort made by its orga- 
nisers to the provincial ‘governments, the Cnivcrsiiics and the learn- 
ed institutions has been readily responded to by 'generous contribu- 
tions. It is also notewan'thy that no less than four invitations reached 
the (\>nference to lu)ld its next meetiiu^ at Allahabjul, Ikmares, I.,ahorc, 
and Hannla resjiectivel)' ,* and althouc(h it decided to honour its 
present lh*esident by accepting; the invitation of Allahaliad, where 
the Conference will hold its lonirth Session in 1926, I was c^lad 
that so much interest has been taken in its activities all over India. 
It seems that the problem of funds need not worry us, nor need the 
problem of active support by scholars a)id interi^sted institutions. 
The time has, therefore, c(uuc to ctmsidcr seriously the (lucstion of puttiiiL; 
the Conferenc<; on a stable and permanent basis. Wo arc glad to 
find that the. meeting o| the delegates has appointed an all-India 
Committee U) consider the question of a permanent constitution (^f the 
conference, as well as the advisability of having an organ of the Com 
fereiice itself consisting of an all-India journal on oriental studies. Let us 
hope that the discontinuance of the Oriential Congress of Europe and 
the starting of an Oriental Ckailerence in India will also materially help 
to bring back for all future time the scientific study of oriental subjects 
from Europe to India, which should, in the fitness of things, be the 
most important centre of such studies, as it was in the days of yore. 


S. K. De 



The Date of Manik GangulPs Dharma Mangal 

Manik Rani Gani^uli is one ol the writas on tlic Ici^ends ol 
Dharma (Dharma mahi,M la i in Rcni^al. According'; t«> Di. Dines 
Chandra Sen, his hi^^k was written in 1547 a. n. (Ilislmy nt Hcnv^ali 
Langnaj^c and Literatiiri*, p. ^71). I d.i not km.w luuv he ;u.t this 
date. The author himsell -ives the date' i»l composition as lollnws ; 

^ vrf'^ci I 

V\ c<\^ >iw II 

Tile first liiK' as it stands is meaningless. Its enrrcct leadim; 

must be : 

C<H ™ I 

So the lirst line will give. ^>47 an<l the scrond line S.j.j ( 1 take 
to mean X4, a^ there i\\cS\.s/i/Li/fifs). The total ol these i.r. rp^ 
Saka iTH is tin: date ol tlie eoinpo-iti<»ii ol the book, d'hi ^ w ill '/n e 
1569 A. I). 


Muhammad SfiAHiDULhAir 


Oriental Studies in Japan 

Information as t<.» the piovision that ha > been in. elf in l!if v.nion-. 
Universities ol Japan ioi the study of Unddhisni. Hiiifln philo -( .phy, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, etc., may be interesting to Indian s( holar 
In the Tokyo Imperial rniversity. Dr. j. T.ik.ikn .n IcmiIw'^ Sanskrit 
while Drs. M. Anesaki, T. Kiinura, aiul Xagayee ,ue. in chare/; ol Indian 
religions, Hindu philosophy, and Tali respective!)’. In the Imperial 
University at Kyoto, the old capital ot Japan, Piol. R. Sakaki teaches 
Sanskrit and Pilli, Dr. Ik Machuinata Hindu phiIo-,ophy and religion, 
while U. Thcramata Tibetan. In the Ot.ani Unive.r-ity the veteran 
scholar Dr. Xanjio the author of the Catalo;.iuc of the Chinese Trififnha 
was for sometime tlie Professor of Sanskritic studies. Alter his retire- 
ment his pupil H. fzumi t<.‘ok his place while Prof. C. Akanana conducts 
studies in Pali and Ruddliism. The well-known author of the ‘Outliiu* . 
of Mahayana 13 uddhism’ Prof. T. Suzn ki belongs also to the * laff (^1 
this University. 


I. H. 0.. MARCH, IQ2S 
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Prof. G. Ilnrda in charc^t^ of Sanskrit and Hindu pliilosophy 
ill the Kykoko University. Indian Buddhism and History arc taught 
there by Prof. R. Iladani. There is also y^rovision for the teaching of 
these subjects in the Singan-su and Maysingi Universities. In the Sukeo 
University, Dr. U. Oglhara teaches Sanskrit and Prdi, and Dr. K. 
Watanabe Hindu ydiilosophy and religion. Prof. Yamakami Sogen, 
sometime Reader of lh(^ Calcutta University and author of the Sys- 
tems of Buddhistic Thought, i'. a lecturer in Sanskrit in tlic Soda Univer- 
sity and Dr. S. Taschibana is tlie teacher of Pali there. Further enumera- 
tion of names may be tiresome ; suffice it to say, that arrangements for 
the teaching of the subjects mentioned above exist in the Universities 
of Toyo, Buzan, Washeda, Kc and Sen-dai. Dr. II. Ui the well- 
known translator of tlui DaUapadartha is the teacher of Sanskrit and 
the Indian philosophy in the University named last. Universities have 
been recently establishetl in Korea and Pa ko oka. Provisions lor the 
study of Indian subjects have also been made in thfse Universities. 

R. Kim UR A 
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THK SANSKRll DRAMA IN ITS ()Rl(;iN, DF.VKLOl' 
iMENl, T. IHlORV , AND PRACIH I'.. J5y A. Rcnicdalt' Krith, D 
C. L., D. Eitt. 405* pp* Llareiult^ii Prcsv;, Oxford, i‘) 2 .p 

Trofessor Keith’s work* is an excellent j)resonl.itiiMi of ilie oriejn 
and development of Sanskrit Drama within the limits set l)y tin- 
author for himself. It collects all materials, new ami old, bearine. 
on the subject, and sifts them with ^^reat ability, retainin;^ what 
is im|K)rtant and rejecting* what is valueless. It n! arrant;es the avail- 
able data and re-thinks the imtire .subjtxt. fhere is no (h..ubt that it 
thus stands out as the safest j.:[uide on the subject. It is written in a 
lucid style which would make it acceptable to tlie layman an<l th(‘ 
scholar alike. 

The first part of tue work dealinj,.^ with the «]uestion ol 01 in, in 
has been written with 5.;reat circumspecticn. The tluMne is hii'hly 
Cc^ntroversial, and thoU|.;li one may not see eye to eye with Dr. Keith in 
all he says rer^ardinj^ the ori;>in of the Sanskrit Drama, his .ear.dnn;.* 
examinatii.m of all earlier theories (espcciall)* tho.t* nj Schio(.*dei , 
llcrtel, 1 lillebraiult, and Ruh^eway) is very illuminalin;^. 

Another intcri.'stini*, feature of the bool-: i. tlu; consideration ol 
the .st)'le and techi)i(]uc of the individual dramati a-., Irft out by L«'vi 
in his works l)ut one wishes that the author liad more spao; to 

devote to it, as it certainly has a wider literary appeal. 

Tlicre are a few points to which the autlnn'^ attention may be 
drawn : 

The derivation of modern Hhfit from the teim Rharata (tliouidi it 
lias the sanction of L«H'i) is extremely far fetched. 'I'he Rh.its, especially 
in Bengal, are 7 iot all reciters. The more ‘’bviou derivation would 
be that it is a Friikrt form of Bhatitia. 

One finds it hard to agree with Dr. Keith in his remark that 
the MrcchakaHka is in ikj sense a transcript fi<un life, but an 
elaborate literary drama based on the Rlnlsa-prcjtotypi*. It may 

be that the attempt of those w'ho find in it an attual rellection of 
contemporai')' political events is misdirected, but it w«nild be absurd 
to deny reality to the dramatic fulne^.s ef life which the work 

displays by presuming it to be a mcMe literary copy of RhisaV 

Gxrudatta. 
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I l)Ctf to point out the followin?^ and mi^/jrinfs in the 

hook : — 

p. 19 ‘Satyr^ze^s* should be corrected ; p. 22, 1 , 29 Some word 
like V)f })efore ‘its existence' is wanted by the sense of the 
passage j p. 35, f. n. i, 1 . i Supply ‘in’ before ^Mbh’. ; p. 50, 
f. n. 2 is not markcid in the text ; p. 52. f. n. i Should not 
TD be ID ? p. 212, sec. 4, 1 . 4 Read Kanyakubja ; The 
passage ‘^tradition [^reserved in the Tagore family” is not 
clear • p. 232, f. n. 3 Was the ed. of Bala-ramayana of 
1884 published in Calcutta, or in Benares ? p. 262 
This sentence is defective — “The court chaplin (chaplin ?) 
(Miters with his pupil, and are (?) attracted to the damser\ 

Ed. 

AN(MKNT MIDINDIAN KS;ViRl\'A TRIBES, v.>l. C By 
Dr. B. Law, M. A., B. I..,Bh. D. 166 pp. (\ilcutta Oriental Series, 
No. 12. TlIACKlCR, SUINK & CO. I924. 

Dr. Law has laid tla; students of ancient Indian History under 
deep obligations b)' his interesting studies on the Ksatriya tribes 
of ancient India. The historians of ancient India generally regard 
the? sixth century U.(\ as the line of demarcation between historical 
and pre-historical [)eri<ul, ])ut already signs are not wanting' that the 
line is to be pushed back to a considerable degree. Mr. I'argiter was 
the first scholar to draw the attention (»f the learned world in this 
direction and among the small band of workers who has followed in 
his hnitstciis Dr. Law occujiics a distinct position. In the volume 
under review he has collected together data from various sources about 
tlie Kurus, the Paucjilas, the Matsyas, the Silrascnas, the Cedis, the 
Vatsas (whom the author regards as identical with the Vcdic Vasas), 
the Avantis and the Uslnaras. Fv^r this pur[)ose he has laid under 
contribution b(.)th Brrihmanical and Buddhist literature and his references 
are fairly exhaustive. The author has also referred to the coins and 
inscriptions, but it is obvious that he did not intend to treat them fully. 
He should have been well advdsed to omit the later history of the 
Cedis and Pancalas altogether, for they require more detailed treat- 
ment which is incompatible with his plan of the work. 

A short paragraph on Kokalladeva and an equally brief treatment 
of the ‘Metra’ coins of Paucala are apt to mislead the reader. For 
real value of the book lies in its treatment of the literary data and 
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th(" author lia^' done a hy hn^i di);- tluan tn^vtlic-r. I'hr 

time lor writino; a connected history m 1 tlir .mcient KsatriN a tribes 
lias not yet come but the Rroiindwiirk has l.ua-n uell laid and \vt: 
hope the main structure will be raiseii up * >11 it at no distant date 
We hope Dr. Law will continue his rescaiclKS in the same direction 
and help to brid<^e over the '^ulf that at present sc|)arates the early 
period of Indian histcay from what W(,* mav call the hej»iimin»>s (»f 
historical period. 

K. ('. Mmumdkk 

STUDIES IN TIIK HISTORY Ob' SANSKRIT POK llCS. vo). ll. 
RV S. K. Die. M.A., l>. Lilt, .\.^0 pp. fai/ar & ('o. 

13r. Susmr. Kumar Dk has already iiecome well-known in the field 
of research by the publication •>! the lii-,t voiiime of In's ‘I I istory c^f 
Sanskrit rooties’. 'Die second volume maintains tin* ‘tandaid c>l the 
llrst by its thorouidiness I'lf e\'j)osition ol the* subject. Ift^has in(Ie(‘d 
tlone '^reat service to tlie students ol the history ot Sanskrit literature 
by brin^in^ out this volume. 

In the first volume, he indicattal the oriip'nal sources of the Alan- 
kiira-siistra and settled the chron<>Io{;y c»f most of th(* exponents of 
tins ])ranch of Sanskrit literature. In tin* present work lu‘ has tiaeisl 
the development of Sanskrit Poetics vei y eiitically, .and ;;iven an 
account of llic various systems and Iheorie -. coniuxted with \\\r. .Sanskiit 
ihetorical doctrines. The hook is dividecl into nine chapters, each 
of which is sub-divided into a number of secti»>ns. Aft(‘r yivin;.; an out- 
line c.)f Sanskrit pi^etics as it exisicd in the earliest kncavii period <;f 
its history, the author has dealt with its tlifferenl systems such as 
alaiikara, rTti, rasa and dhvani, and has indicated when jjossible the 
way in which they have ori;_dnatcd and de.veloped, Iracinj.j at the 
same time the history of the lormulation oi the theoiii* . Varirjus 
schools of poetics have been distinguished and their influence 

upon one another has be'en determined. With a lull mastery 

over the abstruse technique ol the Mibjtxt, Dr. De has been 
able to collect every detail relating- to tlie topics like vyahjana, 
laksanay vfjtiy sphoUi, etc. and V) ex{)lain very clearly the terms 
belonging to dramaturgy and p*jctics j;r(>per. The last chapter 
is devoted to the writers of or manuals lur the guidance 

of those who wish to compose poems or dramas. The book will 

be very welcome to the stiulents of Sanskrit literature not only for 
its clear exposition of the difficult subject but also for the laborious 
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way ill which he ha^l drawn materials from a lars^e numboi of published 
works and manuscripts for the treatment (»f the theme. 

D. M. Biiattacfiaryva 

THIC GLORIES OK MAGADHA. Ry Prrif. J. N. Samaddar, 
11. A., with a Foreword by Or. A. j}. Keith. 14 1 pp. Patna University. 

The author has taken much pains in putting together in the book 
almost all the information at present av'ailable regarding the social, 
political and religious history of Magadha. The cinintry of Magadha 
occupied from very early times an important position as an emporium of 
tratle and as a centre of non bnahmanic religions in India. In the first 
lecture, the author lias given a running account of the g;reat events that 
took j)lace in Magadha up to the letli century A. and constitute its 
glories. Me has in his second lecture delineated the history of Riijagrha 
and Piifcaliputra, the two capitals of Magadha, and has discussed the 
claim of Vaisfill to be counted as its capital. In the last two lectures, 
he has presented a picture of the two great Buddhist universities 
of Niilanda and Vikramasilii and has fully utilized the information 
furnished by Taranath, the Chinese travellers and tlic arclueological 
discoveries. His third and lourth lectures, devoted to tlie study of 
Asokan eclicts with an estimate of tlieir social, polititral, and religious 
importance, contain discussions which though useful should have been 
giv’(!n a place elsewhere. llis analysis ol the causes of th(‘ decline 
of Buddhism does not appear to b(! sound. However, inonograf)lis 
like this have a value ol their own inasmuch as thc>' miable the 
reader to have all the available information on a subject in a handy 
form. The typographical errors are too many and there should not 
have been so many omissions in the use of diacritrical marks. 

KAt:(:XYANA 

IIISTORY^ OF KERALA, voh I, by K. P. Padmanabha Menon. 
569 pp. Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

The boi3k under review was rightly intended, as appears from 
the author’s will quoted in the editor’s Foreword, to be published 
as notes on Visscher’s Letters from Malabar. Rev. Jacobus Canter 
Visscher addressed these Letters to his friends at home during 
1717-1723, in the form of memoirs, full of observations upon the 
manners and customs of the people, their laws, rites and ceremonies, 
the description of their kingdoms and other allied subjects. An 
annotated edition of these precious memoirs like the one in hand wsa 
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badly needed. None can claim to he in<M'e coinjX’tent ihan the 
late Mr. Padmanabha Monon to fulfil this immensely u.-^clul task. 
His notes speak eloquently of his wide rai\L^e «)l information and study 
and no less of his power to reduce th«.‘ varied material int«> some 
sort of hist(’»rical mctliod and ctdiercnce. Ihd the result obtained 
IS substantially an annal or a i^azetleer rather than a book ot history. 
Kven as such, it cannot fail to be attract ivi‘ to a ^Mious historian ot 
India who can set to work only when publications n| this kind have 
sufficiently helped him to clear up his ;^roiind. The notes, as tlu\\' 
appear, abound in (juotations, and this is to l.u* ref^relted as the ino .t 
disappointin;^ lealun' of an im[)ortant work. Hut lliere. is no denyiiv^ 
\){ the fact that these enable the. reader to piatray to himsell various 
shiftint; scenc-s ot historical events with a racial, - ociocccMU >mtc anti 
political back^rtnind which went to make the people ot Kerala or 
Malabar what tliey btaraiiK'. Tht! correett'd hctjucst Iroin the author 
dands as a kistino mtanoriril to his lame as a compilation ol all 
invaluable information ft<)m traditional .md authentic .oiirce w 


Ik M. HauUA 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 1023 34 


J. J. Monr.— The social life ot tlic ancient Iranians as preserved by the 
A vesta. (Dt'scrijitidii, under tlie first nl tliret', stated luiadin^s, of the 
principal parts ot an Iranian house — llie domesticated animals, furni- 
ture, metals). 

(lOri Nath Kavikai. — The doctrine (A pratibha \n Indian piiilosophy. 
(In continuation ot tlie article in tlie preceding number, traces the 
plan ol this doctrine in the Agamas, the Vetlaiita, the Pfirva 
Mimikinsii, J^uddhisiu, Jainism, the Itihasa, the Pur.ina and the prose 
literature and ends with a resumo aiul rotros|)ecl i. 

S. K. llKLVALKAK. — ]\Tathar<i Vrlti. (Defends, with an elaborate array 
ol (luotations against Prof. A. B. Keith^s criticism, the writer’s 
contentiem that the Mathara Vrtti was the <a-iginal of Param.irtha’> 
Chinese translation). 

Iv, DisIvALK.xr. — Anew inscription of Aparaditya (V. S. 1176!. An 
incomplete inscription in the Rajkot Museum. 

Bulletin of the French School of the Far East (Pr ), 1923 

Foucher. — The Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, vul. U, 
lasc. J, Paris 1922. Reviewed by V. Gouhxibcv. (A most valuable 
criticism throwing light upon the history of Indian art in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Principal conlents. Abandoning the 
chronological scheme of his first volume (1905), P'oucher now seeks to 
trace back the epoch of efflorescence of the Gandhara School to the first 
century 11. C. so as to make it cuincide with the Hellenistic (instead uf 
the Graeco-Roman ' ejiuch of Mediterranean art. This would reduce 
almost to a minimum the influence exercised by the Kusanas upon the 
Gandhara School and the part played by the Mathura School in the 
evolution of the earliest images of Buddha, while tending to establish 
the closest links with the “ Hellenistic epoch of Indian history”. The 
evidence, however, for such a radical transformation of the existing 
chronology is not sufficient. As to the important question relating 
to the date and place uf creation of the earliest images of Buddha, 
it ha.-, to be observed that the Mathura school whicli undoubtedly 
goes back to the times of early Kusanas docs not show any trace 
oi Hellenic influence, even by way of suggestion (,as Fouchcr 
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supposes). One of the images of this sehw?!. the figure of Hiul.lha Rodhi 
sattva at Katra, is probably the original ol all the images of the RIes.s(;(I 
One. In latei times the artists ol Mathura borrowed some art elements 
from the Gandhara school just as the latter borrowed iroiii the former. 
The siibse(|ucnt history of Indian art does not (as Foiuher thinks) 
involve a mechanical copy ot Indo Greek models but is rather a 
con.scious return to the deep seated ancient ideals. (Summarised by Or. 
L'. N. Ghosiil). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol III, pan HI 

SUSIIU- Kumar Dk. TIu* Akliy:iyiUi anfl llu: K.ilha in ( lassit .il 
Sanskrit. In Ihi.s pa[)cr Dr. I)c <li>linL(uishcs stMiu* wnll-fl(‘linfv| 
staj.;(‘s in tin: ;;nj\vlli ot liu: Akbyayika and thr Katha in l 
ral Sanskrit. 

L. I). liAKXKlT. Abhasa-Hliasa. \)y. Barnett is ol opinion that the 
anonymous Triv’ii!:<!riiin plays arc: uo^ by Bh.isa and that none of 
the plays are earlier than the period of Kalid.isa i. e., the early 
fifth century, 

A. BiokrikhaUl: KkITII,— riie Mathara Vrtti. Brofessnr Keith fiiul- no 
evidence pn.)vinR that the C'Jiinesc translation of Param.ntha wa-^ 
derived from the newly discovered commentary mu tlu! Sahkhya 
karikii (Mathara-vrUi^ as snj^gested hy Prof. S. K. Belvalkar, 
He c(»ncludcs that the Md^/nira'Vrtti, Gau‘Jap.id,i > work, and the 
translation of Paraniailha all ilate baciw to an (.‘rigiiiril conniientai}' 
which is faithfully [)reserved iu none of them. 

Indian Antiquary, Januaiy ig.’s 

A. S, KamanATM xAvvar. -( lieramau-Peminal Nayanro. (n t.hiT paper 
Cheraman-Pc'.rumal-Nayanar, a i’^aiva saint mentioned in the Tamil 
haj^ioloj^y, has been identified witli kin;^ Kajasekhara nt 
ntana-illam cop[)er-plate, lii'^ date bein;* a.scrilx'd to the first 'jiiartr* 
of the ninth century A. l). 

A, M. IIoCAKT. — The (ajnsin in the Vedir Kitual. It ha; liecn 
.suggested here that the word bhratrrya in the Vedir literature 
should be taken in the sense of MotJur's brother's son. 

AnaNT SaDASIV AllEKAR.— A ncient Towns and Cities in Gujarat 
and Kathiawad. 

Ibid., March 1925 

KaI HahADUK Hika LaL.— Spurious Gbolia Plates of Prthvidr.va 
11 . The inscription purports to record the grant ol a village to one 

35 
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Gapilln Sarma. The f/aihaya hing Prthvfdcv’a 11 is mentioned as the 
doiuM*. But in the opinion of the Rai Bahadur it is a forgery committed 
a hundred years after Prthvideva’s time. The date ol the grant has 
been put !>ack by 300 years, a time anterior to the advent of the 
Hailiayas in the place mentioned in the iiT^cription. 

Journal Asiatique, July-Scpt. 1^24 

j. rR/VLUSKL— The Prologue I ramc work the Thousand and One 

Nights and the theme of the Svayai.uvara ; a contribution to the 
history of Indian tales (Fr). (Complement, from the standpoint ol 
folklore, iA a scries of studies published by the same author in the 
Memoirs and Bulletin of the Linguistic Society (Fr.), showing the 
Austro-Asiatic origin t*f a portion of the Indo-Aryan vocabulary). 

A. FoUCIIER. — The Buddhist Antu|uities of Ilaihak in Afghan Turke- 
stan. (Traces the remains ol a Buddhist foundation consisting 
of a ^tVpa and a Sangharama, the base comprising chapels, a dormi 
lory, a chapter iiall serving also as a refectory, anrl town-halls), 

M ISC KI.LA NIKS. — J, Przyluski. — Brahma Sahampati. 

OniTUAKY.- — Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee by Sylvain Levi. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

vol. 44, N(». 3, September, 1924 

Maurice Blcjomhi lt>. — On False Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu 
Fiction. 

K. Washburn IforKiNvS. — Priestly Penance and Legal Penalty, The 
writer says that criminal law has developed from two entirely 
different sources, one that of the king with his damln and davta 
(corporal punishment and fine), the other of the priests, who made 
tlieir own rules, and prescribed expiations for offences. 

Lurov Carr Barret. — The Kashmirian Atharvaveda, Bk. II. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

vol, XIX, 1923, No. 10 

K. 1 ’. CiiATTOVAOiiVAV.— An Fssay on the History t>f Newar Culture, 
It tlcai> \\iih llie social organisation of the Newars. 
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Journal of the Bihar and Ori8»a Research Society, 

V('L X, l^irt III, 1024 

K. i\ JavaSWal. — lliuhiiiT Slm!', Nrwly I )iscovt‘rc(l .it Tatiui, SiX 
Seals of which tour arc: ol ;^Iass, oiu: of stone, and another of cla\', 
have been described. riiey probably beloii|.> to a lime between tlie 
3rd and the 2nd ce.ntiiry i:. r. 

Rai Saiiiij Manoranjan Ghosh.— J' he Use of Glass in Ancic'iit 
inditi. Against llie belicl that i-jlass was introduced in India 
by foreigners it lias been proved that ijiass manulacture was well- 
known in ancient India Iroin a very earlv tiiii*:. 

R. 1 , Ja\ ASWAI- and A. Hanruji Sastri, — I^assen^. Ilistnry ol Indian 
Commerce (trails 1.) 

VlNAYATOSA Hi! ATTACHARV VA and (I. K. SUKKiON DkK \K.— .S anskrit 
Works on Klejiliants. I nterestini.^ details about elephants collectt‘d 
from Halakapya’s / Lisiyayurveda, Kautilya’s Artha>asir,i, and uorl. . 
like Gijjtinirafyanay and 

5, I'vALll'AJiA i\liri<A. — Nibbiinain. »'-:ititMis i>t the t< ini as found in 

various H,di [)assai.^(N have been collected in this papii. flu* antin'? 
does not favour any particular view ravine, that as Hiiddha Jelt 
it avyaklty no attempt to lift tlie veil should b(! made. 


Journal of Indian History, Sepi»*ii?l»ei, 

J.ARL C'llARI’liNTllOR. — Supplementary notices on tin* discovery ol tfie 
Vedas (in Kun^pe;. 

J. Hoi-bANO ROSK.— The inlluence ol sea-pmver on Indian histury of 
the period from the capture ol Aladia ^ b\' the French t«' the Feace 
of Amiens, to show tliat sea power tjxeici'^ial the dec i .ive inlluence 
in the struggle for supremacy. 

R. Ji. R.AMSROTHAM. — I'he Kanungo, home: aspects ol his olfiee in 
Hengal during the early days of the* Comjjany. (Slow , how the 
Kanuiigos succeeded in keeping as a liertMlitary corjjcjration the 
monopoly of inftirmation ablaut revenue matters as late as 17S7;. 

Rev. II. HeraS. — T he story of Akbarh Christian wife. (Proves the 
falsity of this story by reference to the contemporary autlKu ities). 

RaDHAKUMUO AIoOKIIERJI.— Indian .Vdministration in the age of tlu: 
Guptas (300-700 A. U.;. A survey based purely u[jOn inscriptions 
of the period. 

HaRIHAR Das.— The embassy of Sir William Vorris to Aurangzib. 
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COKRESi’ONDENCE.— By S. Krishnaswaini Aiyangar in defence (^f his 
‘Some contributions of South India to Indian culture’ against Dn 
Barnett’s criticism* 

Journal of the Pali Text Society) 1920-23 

13 k. T. W. RllVS Davids. — ^‘W hat has Buddhism derived from Chris- 
tianity” written on 22. 2. 1877. The writer points out in this article 
that Jiuddhism and Christianity developed «>n entirely parallel 
lines thougl) one was independent of the other, and suggests a few 
roast »ns for such resemblances. lie classifies and details the re- 
semblances l)etween the twt) religit»ns under the folltiwing three 
heads — (i) Thtise between the Gospels and thti Hiuldhist accounts (*f 
the life of Gi^tama, (2) those between the ('hrislian and the Buddhist 
monastic systems and public worship, and (3'^ tln»se betwecai the 
Christian and the Buddhist moral tcacliings. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, lamiaiy, 19 >5 

R. D. BaneRJL — Nahapana and the Saka era. By comparing the 
Junagatlh inscription of Riidradaman with the Niisik inscriptions 
of the time of NahH[)ana the writer has shown that Nahapana and 
Kudradaman could not have lived in the same century. 

SiDDRSiiWAR VarmaSastri — A nalysis of ‘Meaning’ in Indian Phili)- 
sophy of Language. 

Journal of the Department of Letters (Calcutta University), VoL .KI. 

M. Louis Finot. — T he Legend of Buddhaghosa. 

Kokilesiiwar SliASTRL- — Place of Ethics and Religion in the Sankara 
System. 

Stella KramrisCH. — T he Visnudharmottaram. 

R. KimURA. — A n Historical Study of the Terms Mahayana and 
Hinayana and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Alii}J<l:s^'hL I5y ;\. 1 1 .til ■ 

M < 'I I iii(] ulh.ir 1 ili.iM M'.i I \M, .i!,i .il 

ciitta, 1 9 ’ 41 . 

/V/y iiivlLi <il A'.iiiiuMli.i I. 

IIiu\u v o! the v..|. 1. ])y ). ) ). |;. ( in) .1 . 1 

//it' ( /iiititniy,i .\i oi'Cnh'}/ 1>\ AT. 1. »l\< h 4' a. Iji'' >'1 

I luh.a il ( ali'iilt.i ). 

/ .n ii/yit\i/.h\i Kv !». • . I aii.iii 

S.n/!.v//.i/\'is:iJI.{'A (4\ T. S.-.. lAl. by N.i:;.u. 

//it' I'/i • iiiyi }ir //r/A^/zv, in// . I // ;/ f v -fjs, lb 1„ A. 

\\’a(!iU-Il (W’illi.nn [a.ivlcii, 

/'/’.'i// iJi / i/idtf/n </ ///s7a;r. 1 >\’ Kiauif lii |. S.iiinih i 'Il.i I-' !i !.<•• 

tun--., I ' aivci sily “I i;*/'), 

/.'I /.t'^i'/i /,' i/.' /V: n/^i'ri'nr ./A/'- / { /I /j//,n ,/,f /, s* A’'/v ,7/. s' 

r/ t/nfij/s. liy |. Tr/ylii 14 fTari'.!. 

/\tiviy //islory 0 / /ih/ia /uht /’. l , /•> t/iy \[.i/,nfn/i<( i,i'> ^ s/. 

1))' \7 A. Smith. !.|(h (<I.i r( \i.rij ])\* S. AI, lAl s\ ai< !»• •. 

A-’.v.V/ /}i/:tiH- Aiiiai.il <•) th<' '/cm' ciMili;'; ',1 t 

Alari'Ii, (Alaflra-. . 

77/ //a.v (>/’// A’, liy ( ). St^a!l'^■ ; .M iliilaMi, 

/hr'./ v//v/ (>/ /\'i ilyif , \'nl. iL I’jl. h\' (l.alnaai. 

A )//i,h-^iis/rci t[/ /\ifiild/yir, ]>t. 111. Ivl. }»>' t l.m.ip.it i :7i.fii 
flniiji vSaiiskrit Surio), 

f.n/usi'.'i df l/ic }/ahl'nZinii, J»y K. Saim«!cr-, L'-iirl..iy 

A‘>;//,r /i':>,i -/ / / / 1 s'/oriy //d/nin/rs./i/y ,/' / ''/''VftJ/d //": >'*' I a/V'/ r:tiaifc 

'hi l\atha':a]it S.i;.; aiM. . .rt tr.ii!uit«' .-.s-' lau- iatn 'hi' 1 w ii «t hr. 

j>.ir I'. 1 .ac- »tr I I'.iriA. I'/M'* 

y ’ni.'d’:: a - i /^o'^i‘: >/' /.r/ir,' - '.'r ,./’./A7av /'>H'il/i/ slcti «•! 

Strhr’. liat '4^^’ All ’. 4. R.i !il'‘'i' . v. C)-!-' Sti i-i . f 
/ iidd-Zrainsi'/tC (}dc/li')i u/hl /a>;v.';7.'V// 1 ’,'' J- IIm*'’’- L' lp/i;;. r-/.!.]. 
idiya la'Ai.\'a^ a Saii.ki’I I>iaii;.'i hr Ifai'.'. 'I r.m- l.^t' •■ ! inti h.i'-lili 
l>y ( r. K. N .'iri m.i'i A. \'v J.a k aial f h.iik*-. 

j. Oyihai, wilh 1 iitri xltH'S-' »n, M'*!*--, an'l t-".! in ! rai r.lilfi ati' >; •. 
h7)liiml)ia l.hii s m* ■it\' I ivh >-1 r.mian S'/!!'' , \-'*\. Xy New Vork, 
''^tdsdi 0 / /U/iari. J*al. b\‘ I'a/lma .Ainha >ai ma. < ’lian* IJijn'»r. 
^-iUd/oi^uc 0 / //ly Jh'iiy/a/i nil / Assnincsy .1/ ymn^'-y./'/s pP '.aM'/! in tin* 

Iii'lia Oflir,’ I.lliraia ). Ih' f. F. lllmni -ai • it. 
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i\t! v! Ihc Mivni^tr '.j'l< (j>rr't‘rv/vl in iIk- Ori'i. , 

Lilu.'uy;. 1 J\' j. I*'. IJliiiiilirn'tlt. 

Jiishtry of Xoval^s of MaduVii, 1 >\' R. S.'illiyan.'itli.'i /\i\;i]. 

lilt DJuitvddesas acconlin;.; to IIh.' \\'(.“>t(.*rii aial ]'!;i t'*;-! 

St'linol'; ol i’r.ikrt [^rainin.iria!!^. i>\' ( 'i('oi <y* ( o icr -,( ):i. 

] .iiii'it hiitidJtisnnis in China (Gi*rinan). ly\’ II. J lac'kiiiaFin ( 19 .?. j ). 'rip- 
fn■^t co!iij)lct(.‘ traiwlatioa ot llv.3 Limy; ciriiy^ tii a 

JkKidhist trc'ati^a? on Siikhaw'iti \vritt('n ai tln' ijth ccntinx' l)\' a 
( hincsr ncIh ) lar. 

lilndt^ Asinti(jHC. rn])li'du:(l on tin- occ.a -ion <>[ th‘‘ la t anni\a*i‘sar\’ oi 
tlu; k'rancais »ri'.xtr(nn(" Ori('nt). 

Vi hd'oloy^o a! Snt (ly of Inditi, Mcin<»ir"< \t». 17 ik'illa\'a ni f\ 

j>!. J, rarly period by .\. JJ. Lonyhiir-t. Menioir'. \(.. iS, llindii 
A^ troiiomy by G. R. Kan(\ 

Sonlh IndiiVi J nsi riptio?is (LVxt;), vok IV — Mi cellaneou-, In-crip- 
tions Iroin I'ainil, I'liliisMi, and Kannad i ( '« 'imtrii*^. and (‘e\ Ion. 

Annual Report of the Ai'(h(C(.doyi(a/ 0/ the \i:ajn's]\>/niniofiSf 

C 'atfdoyui' of ihc Indian Col/crtions in the Mnse?int of f'ine Arts, R<v^lon 
(Mass.*, part I — ]aina paintiiy.y; an<l inaiva rript-'. R»\' .\. K. 

( '<' >mai asu amy. 

Rlnhf'Le'i'enden n. Rlnia-Re/h'/*; in / ndiaiesie?/, H\’ \\\ Stiitt<M lieim. 

I ndo-liiirohoens et 1 }ii{o- 1 raniinns. By Louis de La \bill*'’e I’on ^.in. 

hiirodn tion to Porra J/b//a/y v, 7 . By Ikuaipati Nath Sa- 4 ri. 

Wifiitroalhyiis'jnrti with the coin, of Ikilakrid.i of Vis\arrijeuatr\’a. I'd. 
by 'r. (lanapali Sa^tri, pt. 11 , IhMN’a'^eitladhyax'a. 

Ahyanista)!. By ()^d<ar von Niederinayer. (’ontains photo -, and dcscrij - 
lions ol all the Afyhan inonmnents of the Muliannnadan and 
Buddhi-t peri‘ ‘d. 

yirvdoa. 1)\' Louis d<‘ La Vbalire Boiissin v'Paiisk 

Ayoha. By 1). K. lihandarkar (Calcutta Idni versiry .1. 

//ina\i Polity, JU’ K. 1\ Jaxaiswal. 

/ !drLi/>tft/'s hh'tt/latl, ( 1 1 ri^^hikesh Series, C'alciitla) ImI. andi Iran* 1. hv 
J faraprasad .Sastri. 

Id Ahhidhar/nahosa de I 'asuhandhn. 51)1 and 61I1 Chs. translated and 
annotated by Limis de la V’^alha' Boussin. Paris, 1925. 

J/anu S/nrti, wA HI, pt. 11 . J»y Ganyanath Jlia (C'alcutta l/niversiU''. 
System of IWantie Thony;ht and Lfiltiire. B\' ?iIa]iciKlra Xath Sarkar. 
(Calcutta Cniversity). 

IVit.tfil aiul piiMi lied by K. N. Seal, p. A., .at ihc Calcutta Oriental Pre-^s 
1.17. Mci filial a -ar Street, Cal 'utta. 
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Kon- roN-l^OKYO. — A nHxirrn Jaj'aiK'^o pii))lic:itinn nf niit»in:il i(‘. 
^('arches on early Bmldhi-in by IV. S. N.i'-ai, l\ili ],(>otui(*r. 
Tnkyo Imperial I 'iii\vr‘>ity. TIu' ino-t impnitant chaplta- F i*nc 
p;ivint^ a coinj)lcte analy^n’'^ i.f thr c«'iitent^ of a tran- 

'^lation ot the \'h%'iulil!niiia|^i‘a, rec<'ntly di -('in’oiid !>)' the antlioj-. 
It no less siartlini; aiul useful tlian Trol. Takalvii^^ir^ n(»ti(a‘ ol 
the ('hinese \a*r''i(»n of the \ inaya ( ‘i amnentary Sainanta- IMsadik.i. 
barrin'^ tla' of detail- Inar and tlit’re, iIk^ ('hin(*";e 

tramdation ^^hows a perleat ayrotanent with ]hnl<lha;dio‘^a’s 
Vi^an!dhiinai;e/'i- ^b' oi'i?.>i!iaI 1-^ ‘aid ti> ha\<! bec-ii br^au-lit o\'rr 
to { liiiia fri'in ('e\’lon, and tiaii'^latcd into Chin('‘a‘ in 550 a. l». 
!)\- 'riieia Sah<diapala, who was a nativ<' •>r Si>nth India and 
a roirbrity of C'cylon. CurioiKly enoiy.dn tlu' traiedation ascribes 
tlnr aiitlior-'hip ol its oriidnal to ont‘ I'pati'sa oi’ I patisya. 
W'ho this I'patisxa was, and when and where ho lived are matters 
(Ml which we bav(.^ no inlorniation. Dr. Xan^ai inclines to hold 
that tiu’ (M’iLdnal of the ('hine.e translati(Mi w'as writltni In’ 
o)m«.‘ Sini;hale‘'e lUiddhi'd t(‘acher nanval ( ; j:)atis\’a, nav, to 
id«‘niif\* hitn with Di)alissa. a disliiuniish(*«l Vina\.i .cliohu 

in ( eyloji referred to \)V lUiddhayJiO'^a in his Sainanta-rasadika. 
Is this suffick-nt t<^ establish tin* identits' of the tw*» I - |)aTi.sya’; ' 
Reliance upon a tradition in < 'Iiinese stat.Mmmts in a cao.' like this, 
unless critically t«‘st(al, is apt to mislead. Huddhadatta’s Abhi 
dhammavatfira add Ihiddha-thosa’s Visiuldhima-.iei c(Mitain po(‘ric 
and prose trcatimnit of tlu! ‘aiiK^ tradi-ional material; ol 
^lahavihiira in ( (.w’h.Mi. Hmidhadatta and Jhiddha'dio'-a aie 
represented in all JUiddhist traditions as conhaniMMark s. 'J'h,* 
former wrote his ('xpositions and comm(*ntari»' , in K;PeripaUana 
and the latter in Anuradhapiira. Iloth in tlK.a’r own works n-loi 
t«» Arahrklh(.Ta Sahohap.ala in most respectful term':. .\t his 

instance Biiddhadalta wrote liis rtlara-Vimh'cliaya in S(.nlh India. 
With sufTO'csticMis from him Biiddhatdio^a wTote Ids Visuddliimay.y.a 
in Cendon. The Maliavainsa describes him as tl)(* lii:.,dily rrwerod 
Buddhist teacher w'ho was in ebarn: of the central ball ol ilie 
Mahilvihara monaster)'. All this |^■o(;s to sb(»w tb-at S.mj^bapal.i, 
a common teacher of Bnddha^latta aivl Jiuddlifi^^InHti 
both in South India and Ceyloii, a descrij^tion befittinj.j .Siiu'diapiila 
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tiu- trrnv Iritor in ( hinc-.r. f . it iv.t stranivt* thnt -wch Sani^^hapal.i 
hr iiKMUiDiird a translator? Ihc ('hinc'^r date. 550 
A. I).. brinjT fnidently lah.T than ihiddhatdioya’s Visnddhiina'^i^a, 
cannul hii^n\Lni(; tint possibility of the translation beinj^; made 
Iroin Jiuddhai^ho-a’s inomuncntal encyclopedia. Accordini^ to 
Jbiddliayhosa’s own admission, his work was based ii[)on 

the iMah;fc\ ihiira expnsitions of the i’iili Tripitaka. Ibid- 
dhadatta’s AbliidhamniJkvatara points to this c‘>inmon somaa*. 
But lh(‘re is no evichmee to prove tliat an\a)iu; save and before 
3iuddha;4h(’)sa wn^te any work u-^inj; \'isuddhiinaL;{;a as its title. 
The excess nf details in the Cdniu.‘se lenderiiie; can at ino'-t 
prove that tlaa'i; were more nvensirnis than one ot Jhid- 
dhaohosa’s writiiup 'Dk' Siame-e edition ot the Atthasalinr, 
tor instance, diffiMs in rletails trom tlu! ( evloiu'se. I'lie ascrip- 
tii»n of authorsiuj) to Upatisya or Upatissa, ma\' b.e due to 
cjuite another rt'ason. In 1 -patis^a’s or S.iri[)utta's (juesiionairre 
embodied in tlie Katlia\ inUa-Sutta ».»f the ?\Iaiihima-\ikava, 

probably n'eommend<‘d as rpatisa-Pa^-ine in Asoka’s Hliabra 

edict, one can trace tlie first plan and rouoh outline of th(' 
Visu<ldhimai;<:;a, ^UL;'L;estini;* t‘\en some of ii. ; i'haj>ter-headiii‘^,s. 
The (‘xpres^ions SiidL'isUil////, ^ and 

th(! rest, ecA'er tlie I'ontimts ot Biiddha’^lio^a's \’ ismldhiina;:^^a, 
as well as (^f Buddliadatta^-; Abhidhammavat ira, i. e.. of i^o 
works written with commtui mat(‘rials iiiuIlt two different titles. 
Is it at all ''Urjirisiny tliat .lutlu-rship sjunild In* attributed to 
l.I[iatiss.'i-S.iripiitla, just in the >ame way as a much later 

work, the Anai:^rUavaiiisa, is a ;cribefl to (Kiim.ira) Kas^apa, an 
immediate ciisiuple of Buddha, not meaniiv^* tliat he was pri*cisel\' 
the author t»f the particular work as we imw have it, liut that 
its fust plan and possibility were conceived by him. must 

anxiously await a fuller discussion of tlie value Dr. 

Nat^ai’s discovery frtim our learned colleague Mr. R. Kimura of 

the (\ilcutta Ibiiversity, who has just received a copy of the 
bn('»k and is carefully ffoinr^ throiudi it, 


Jk M. Bania. 
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t’L'HLICATiONS ()l< 

The Calcutta Oriental Series 

1. Yuktikalpataru by Kio^ r>hnj;i ... 1^., , v; 

‘‘The work deals with diverse snhjeets nt s<.s'ular interest^ Mieli 
ar. a few topics rclatinci h> polity, cnstnictien of huii(IiMf.’s and Mrlecli.ai 
oi sites tlicictoi, ai lick^s (.»t linniture, [)rcei()us s(^)r.t.‘s, oi iiiinieiils, 
weapons, draught and other animals, veliiclcs, ships, shij)-l)uil(lin-, etc.” 

Cha.nftkya F(&j&niti Sststr^i ^ sei.<>nd iMliiion, pp. \\vi f-y.’i 
with a learned Forewoid by Johan van Mane-ii, Librarian, Iinj)erial 
Library, Calcutta. q i ^ q 

3. Harilila by V'upadt.va with the commentary oi Marlhiisiidana 
Sarasvati (out of [a'int) 

4. Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, I’art L In J)r. Naiendia 

Nath Law, M. A., H. L., l\ R. S., I'h. L). ... ... Rs. 2. 

Jounial of the Royal Asidlii Soricty \ — Mr. Narendra Nath Law lias 
made a stud\' of the lattes* half <»f Kaiit-ilya’s ArlJidKistm^ witli a view 

to illustrating; what is cal led ‘inter-slate relations” rslr. l.aw^ has 

done well to compile this .Jinmentary on ^ome of the ideas of ancient 
Hindu polity. ..'rhey throw' li:,;ht on the waiy in wliich j)«>iilical and 
external slate problems jm.sented themselves to the Hindu mirnl in the 
a;;e of Ckandrag;iipta.” 

5. Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary f>l llemadri, 

in 2 parts, with a lcarne<i ln)reword i)y Dr. N. Law, l\i. A., rii. D. 
(pp. xlvii + 3r)i) L b 

It is a compilation of ab(nit locx:; ^lokas cullerj f)iit tmm .imr)n;t the 
18000 slokas of the Uhagarata in sueh a way as to brine, f>ut, 

establish, explain, and illustrate in its sevc’ral chapteis tlu-se subjects 
that W'cre calculated important ]>y Vop.'uleva Injin the Vaisnava stanrl- 
point. It contains topics which art; treated nowhetre at all in Vaisnava 
literature. 

The cominentar)’ Kaivalya-dlpiha '*1 Hemadri, the lamous author 
of the encyclopjedic treatise Caturvar-a CinUmani is a brilliant cxpo.sL 
tion of the aforesaid slokas nf the Hhaj^avata arran^a:d by Vopadeva. 

6. Chanakya-Kalha by Ravinartaka with a lienj^^ali translation by 

Sati.sh Churn Law ••• • • 1 

“It gives in a versified form a story which is materially similar to 
the plot of the famous Sanskrit drama J 1 udraruh'^asa by Visakhadatta,” 

7. Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M. \., ji.L., 

ni. D., F.R. Hist. S. Paper Rs. 5 , Cloth Rs. 6. 
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8. Vakrokti'jivita by Rajaiiaka Kuntalawith his own commentary. 
A trcfitisc on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
iriiical notes and introduction by 13 r. S. K. Dc, M. A., D. Litt. Rs. 2 

9. The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M. A., u. L., I’H. 1)., v\ K. llist. s. with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, ^f. A., D. Litt. Price Rs. (j/- (cloth) ; Rs. 8/ (paper). 

10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Salya Churn Law, M. A., J’.. L., L. /. h*. 
with a P'cjrcword by Dr. Graham Rcnsliaw, isi. D., F. K. s. K. Price Rs. 6 
11, The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Jhmala (Jharan 

L. ivv, M. A., r>. 1 .., ril. !>., 1 . K. llist. s. willi a p'oreword by Rai Saheb 

Dr. Krishnaswami Ai\'angar, M. A., I’ll. 1). lh'ic(^ R. . 4/- 

12- Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Ihmala (.haran 
Law M.A., n.L., PI I. I>. Price Rs. 8 

* (Prescribed as a text book for M. A. students, C'alcutta L’niversit) ). 

New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series. 

13. Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India 1 being lh(.' 
niitline-i nf Indian lv:(Uioiuic I listory) by Narayi.n C handra Ikinerjee, 

M. A, Lecturer, Calcutta Lniversity. (Demy 8 vo. 325+xvi pp.;. Pi ire 
Rs. 6. 

15. Brahma Sutra (in Hengali Character) with the J>h;lgavata- 
bhasya and its Rcngali translatit)n, by Pandit Ilaridas Vid\’avagisa 
Hhagavataciirya, P'or the first lime it has been shown that the 
Braluna Sn/ms have their |)arallels in the Briinadbluigaval and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo. 277 pp.) Rs. 2-8 

16. Foundations of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 

and development ot theories oi Indian Poetics from tlic earliest period), 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothck, Berlin. (Demy 8vo. 
188 pp.) Price Rs. 5. 

17. Padma Purana hy Prof. II. Sanna, m.a. of Ramjas College, 
Delhi with a I'oreword hy Dr. M. Winternitz, It shows that Kalidas 
h.is drawn materials for his Sakiintala and Raghuvainsa from the 
portion of llie Padinapur.ina edited here. (Demy 8vo lii+icx) pp.) 

Price Ks. 2 


To he had if the Manager 

The Calcutta Oriental Press, 

107, ^echuabazar Street, 
Calcutta. 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly 

Edited by Dr. NarenJra Nath Law, m,a., u.l , imi.d. 
Sach itJsuo 200 pages, Super-royal, 8vo. 

Treating ot Indian History, Literature, Koligion, JMiilo- 
sophy, Folklore, Aivli:e(»logy, Nuini.sniaties, K|)igrapliy, deo- 
grajdiy, Etiinology, etc. 

Speijial Features : Notes on the prognjss ol oriental stndii.'s 
in India and foreign comiLries; notices of iniportant articles 
published in the contemporary oriental journals in India and 
foreign countries ; rare Filli and Sanskrit texts ti> bo [)vddishcd 
as supplements. 

Prof- E. W. Hopkins, of (lunn.- “I am much with ils ;i[»p(*:ir;inr.‘ 

ami contents. I have sent ii card to tlic publisher to rmoll mu a , a sub, 
criber and beg to congratiilab' you on ibo lust appearance o! v.; uulul 
a periodical 

Prof. L. Finot of Hanoi -“I warmly congratnlale yon lor this brilliant bu- 
ginning ol a career whicli, 1 hoi)C, will be Itmg and suueessliil I hopi* 

yon will b ivc my paiier in hand shortly.’' 

Prof. M. Winternitz is lull ul liii'jily inlcresting and im[>.)rlant 

matlm-, and keeps up a liigh stamlard of scholarship Its promises to 

bee.ome a grtait helj) to all students ol Indian History'’. 

Prof. Hermann Jacobi liave perused your (,)uaiteily with I'leai 

inleiosl I may liavt; occasion {o contribute now and then l<> the 

Misi:c(I:iny section of the <,buirterly and .:.hall seiwl you nott's w 1 have any. ' 

Dr. Jarl Charpentier : “ Spicntli<l is.siic ol the new Joimial. 1 

have read with great inleic-st’'. 

Prof. H. Heras Si J. ‘I must congratulate you on its appearaiv'c. It has 
been a siieecss.' 

Prof. I wala Prasad "“N on ilcserve congratulations <m tin* e\f!( llunl Issue 
lliat you have been able to bring out for the first number”. 

Johan van Manen, I‘^S‘ir: — “I wish to con.-ialulate y.^i on the im[>orlance 
and (piality of the pro luelion. This is indued a publication of gre.-it value. 
If you ('an keep up this standard bn- the fuluve, you will ine-case ihe ;uaii- 
lude winch the students ol India s past alo'Uily owe you. I find \viy much 
that is admirable in this lirsl number, ami no l.kss that s'ivus high hoi>e. 
lor the In lure. 

Prof. Otto Schrader I rcfjuest you to (mlisl me a , a .iibsenhur t*) yoiii 
very promising ‘Indian Historical (^>uarlerly’. 

' Kates of advoriiscmcul : Ks, 12/- for 1 full [lagc, single iiisci'U«m 

K<s, (W'h lor ,, ,, 

Ks. 8/8 foj- I ,, „ 

P/casr m'lhf to the Mttnnijer 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6/ The Calcutta Oriental Press, 

(inclusive of [jostage) 1t)7 , JIe<‘hnuO>tznr Mreet, 

Single Copy Rs. 2 /- CalcuMa. 

Uondon Agents . MESSRS. I.LZ.'VC ( o., 

46, Great Russell Street, London, w. i;. 
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THE PRAKRITI 

An Epoch-Making Venture in Bengali Journalism 
rofusely Illustrated Lucidly Written 

Issued Every Two Months 

lulihi ■ Sn.tyncjiaran j.<aw. a- 'j- 

I h(‘ t):ily I5cn;.;.ili ninL'.;i//ine 
Solely <ievole(l l'» I he exposition 
ot Nature, livini^ an<l non-livin;.!. ; 

I'ociissin;^ intellectual aelivitier. 

{)( Ml »vhnn India in t!i ■ 

!\e_i;!on of Seicncr. 

Si>eciali-.‘s , Indian and l')ino;'ean, in tin? diff'-renl i)ranelie-. of /ooloi^y 
lti)t:i!ty, Anlhropoii > • ( ‘in* ..i ,1 s y, I'li;. A",!ienh nf'* i’h y-;io|i)>.' \ 

ell', ha've \'nliin'L'‘eMed to make iIiIn -vent n</ an un {Uililiril sncet '-^. 

d iie nmiiiii is alr-*ailv onl lia\’e prodiii -al 
marvi'llo i; in [ii* ^-^ion^ l>y virlne oi the 
inliiieu' ir.eiil ot the :n li‘ l^■^ and ilv 
lemarlv ililo jn' l'ni d tej*'-* 'Mitaai' n. 

Anitu A ' ll* sciiplion R j A Prakriti 

,>/. ' O (.’,// V'? /. 

Works liy Ov. 8i-si:\la CVi'ir.an L o,v. \\. \ , e,. i., ini ]». 

^ir Asniod. Mo;.lo ; . (k h! M ••liliM 

1. Heaven and HeSl in huiddhist Perspective 1' c 

'Thf Kiidil Ilon'l>lv‘ '.he ICad of l\on:dd^’ia\ . r. ( ., o. e. s. I, c. t . i. r, 
rle., (exiriei fiom l!i<‘ lo ev.'ord) :----In it Hr. Law strLs heloix do* read - 
the idtiuot 1 leaven and ll'-ll pievalent anion-!. In: iv^oph; oi Xoilli.-.n Indii a' 
t'n* time ol Ilnddlia an I ine. jrjior.Uinl sao a-.| : :nil\’ in llie Unddh;'.! -.ei ipi.nc^. 

I >r. 1 aw h:i'. L-'en at [)iiie. In eolh.-et Im \\ Ij id-Hii^l liierat’a I'l- .i n imh i.h 
d( ;.inii)iions l.olh ol the plea.sure ot Heaven aiul ol tin: snijo.vsot 1 L !I. 
If tin- I'la.Uv aiU-r peoired ol the volume ha ^ iiei ae r.iired a eo npi'ehcntiive 
k!iOwh-d;.,e (‘1 the (./•ehalnl k \\ oi p.)p;il.ir Bu 1 I.,' cn, !e,‘ will no on • h it ]nm >-.*Ii 
to Llau-e. Hi. Law lia a< nniivihly aceo: n-li i -1 tie.' l.i^k wlr.eli h ’ ncI onl to 
pn hn m. 

i>i'. L Lsilin ('arp'enLi i, i).iord, : -- ... '■ .’I ot .ieli ill i.-:liau )ns ol the 
work'.n,' ot the pr nei[tlv-s < -f ka r ni in merit a'* 1 miiU. 

l)r. W’llh. (iin;aer, (h. r > .-nv : I ap[ )’ l•(".atr all yo-ar \vuik > very much . 

Leeaust' \o:i enih-ct .dl tin; ei;»t«'ria]-^ eonlain-- I in the H iddhtil and in the 
lUahmameal hnvaline on :ome siihiet a'- I that is an-I .LiU i.s e.liielly 
wantid in the present M 'te I'lArir -^eieiiiirie kviowh-d 
Plot, fh 1, Kap.''e'n : n csl ti t efm mu e. 

2. Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya i'rites* Vol. I- Rs. S. 

Hr. IL Wadihmn llo kins: .. -^lih-ian' rt I \ olnn.e. . . very iccinct and 

coirpiehunsiN e a* i'onnt ot tlie vaiion.' trii).*« I a:u aim] Lo see that you 

li i< el i.-,: , IS ail C \] ’hi ! MT ioii O Mal'^Va, til-. 

l*:oi !'. |. l‘.- p,.;n ;■ N'-'in li'^ef-d ('« ilhs'l:- >n nt hi^toiical materials, 
hr. L. t), >v liia.li.r ; iiotli aiiiaeiive an ! ii.sei :1 It will he appreciated 
:v. a hook ol lel. -enee h\ a:! who are intereslo I in Indian histurieal research. 

hr. IL I. 'lh«' '.a'> : --..o 1 !niere.stiiya ^i-id e*opet:iaily tlie work on Ancient 
Mi'i Lid.i.in K^a'.iiya Ihilies .i.' i am siuclyina Ihiddhn's ancestry. I shall 
letei to ii in o > l.'ook and hjp<e to make finiher use ol it. 
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Dr. A. B. Kcilli This volume foriiis a very usoiul addiiion u.» die iuforMi 
ation which you liave alreiuly made available re-ardiii- otlu i of t!u- irihe.^ 
o! Inilia. It is most convenient to have so much inliircjatiointareiiilly rcjil.-ciirvl 
and made acce-jsihle, especially as the work is done sut in the niiereU <<1 iiny 
preconceived theory but simply to eln il inform.ition. 

3. l^uddhist Conception of Spirits Rs p 

Dr. E. W. Hopkins It fulhlls iLs pmpose a.l, drably in -iMn..-: a viu> 
clear notion of what the Buddhius mi ler-,i.).j I by upiiiLs d.:piucd afiil other-. 

I derived valuable information ivom the elassilicalion on lUiee < 10 . 

Dr. E. j. J'homas The book i^ives much more iidoimatim^ ol Hmldhist 
iiotions than can be gained from the uuial books. 

Prof. W. 11. 1). Rouse; -It is \' ly .j.setiil to lune liu* sl.ilemcms o! 
tine texts summed up in ibis way, which you seem ii> Itave d ^nr Wiiii admirabh 
clearne^jS. 

4 The Law of Gift in British India 1 'ri(‘e Ks 


sl.ilemcnis o! 
Wiiii admirabh- 


I^'nr other hook-^ ot tlie aullnn -,ee tin* H-l • *1 publiL.it ion ot t 
ilcntia (.Oriental Scries. 

(T<» lui lltul of til (3 Ailtlinr, 2 1, Svike.is Sl*r(a3l, t'nleulln.) 

— j, ORIENT^riUm^^ 

i;, SHIKKAW' \K IMTJTI, POnNA ( Pi \ . 

OtM< OWN rintl.K'ATlONo - - 

. (\ Vb \’ai(l}'a — Mab;d»li.:i'at.i — aeriliciun .> 

e ,, I listc.iry' o{ Medi.ev.d Ifimlu India, \ ol, 1 n 

,, ^ ... f> 

I. I3r. Cdiatt:-U<i' Vb-‘d.i. l.ecaun.‘s ... ... ^ 

,, Saptaprulai tin with Notes .. ... j 

>. ] }y. Ech alkar — Sy.-^teJiis "l San-d^rit Hrannn.m : 

Uttar.i l\ ani:iL iu'ila, S.iie’kiit T c.\{ -• I 

— do- -Maratbi T'l :nis!.'t Ml ... 

Kiivyadai .'a, Sk. T‘<-xl ami Pr.-ui-Jat i< u i ^ 

). Ehat'idarkar ( h.mni- iiior.d it ui \'i>liinu \\ ■. i ! l v' i 

,, ]5ralun.e->ut la S.ifdsavii bbu.;\.i. 1 1, i oi-ti 1 le 1 

notes aral Ir.in-l.ilit iii.- ... h 

?. K. (}. (dka — Amarako^i with KNlia-v.nni tika ... ;; 

,, Siisv.'dakt t^a and Ratnak'i^.i ... . - > 

(. lha.f. Patbak — MeyTadnta v. db Int i ‘ 'dm t i« -n. N»'te . 1 

j. Patliak Sastri — Kena aiul Kalli'i I'panisad-^ u iPn (’<> 0101. 
oi Sankara, R.iinrmnja and lii ; ‘ iw n H.ilabt •dl.ini 

k Dr. Karniakar — Coinpari-“n <»l the l)}i,i-\'.e> «»! Safikaiu, 

Ramanuja, Ke.sav.i Kiininrin an<l Vall.djlia, c»ii -.euiit 
crucial Sutras ... ... \ 


17. Dr. Oppert — Vaijayanti K<»^a t)1 ^ adawipraka.-^a, Sk. k-iee 

Dictionary ... o.) o 

18. Dr. Giinc — An lntnuluctif>n t«; Geinparatiw l*iii]<dof>y . u 

lo. Dliammapada — Text, l-neji^ii 1 rand.iti* >11 and ... A o 

2C'. Dr. Majunuiar — Cnrp«>rate l.itc in Anci‘-nl India i^nd cd.} 7 S 

21. Prof. Dravid — Venl-saiubaram ... ••• '3 

22. Mill. Abbyankar anrl Pit>l. De»*dbar — Nviiya' ira with 

Commentary, Note':; ... ... 28 

23. Krishna Sastri — Democratic Hindui-m .. ... 2 o 

24. Dhruva — Mudra-Raksasam ... . 4 

25. Dr. Jha — Tarkabhiis t, K.'ujli'.h Translation ... t 4 

26. Kulkarni — Tarkablia-^a, Saiekrit Text only ... 08 
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New Remarkable Oriental Publications 


PUNJAB SANSKRIT SERIES 

by various woll-kiiown scholars 


I Barhaspatya Artha Sastram 

or iliti Science of j)o]ilics ao'ordinL^ to 
the School of Brihaspati. Orii^inal text 
e.Iite.l 'vitli an intro., notes arnl . 
lOo'di^h Inuiilatio'i by Dr. F, W. 
TlioiJia^, A., to;cLher with an 
liistorical intro liiclory re n irks by Ih. 
Bhaoaval Diitta u. \. doth, Brice 
Rs 2-S. 

II Jaimini Grihya Sutra or 

tiu* Doniesiic Ceremonies accordin;A 
ti) the School of laiinini. Ori;^in'.d 
te\l edilid with e'ctr.icl’; irom ilie 
coiny. Sul'od’iifii^ of Mintras, 

inlrO'lucUo.n, and for the first 
lime translated into I.hi^li.'il) by Dr. 
VV. (Dland, M. Rs. n,* 

III Aryavidyasudhakara or 
History of S.inikric r/iteritnr* (in 
Sanskrit) composed liy \ainesvar\ 
Cimana Bliatta, llu’ same (‘dited with 
various new note-. )>/ M.ihaiu i»jop i* 
dliyaya Bt. Siva l.uti 1 ). Kudaia, Cblii. 
Only copies ;>iinted. R.i S. 

IV Kautiliyam Artha Sastram 

Original test pr.;[)iri;l with tin,* ie'lp 
of Munich (tha'iian) NDc Blue 1 
with an eslensivc intro hu:- 

tion ut pt;'-s, an 1 hbi-^liih notes 
by Dr. J, jolly an I Dr. R. Sciimi It. 
'Die anciemt cimy, Nayacandriki 
of Mih.iiiuhopi Ihyay.i Mul iu.i ^v!l]l 
various [lolcs is also ad<lcd. 


Vol. II contain j Nayacandrika 
corny, and Bn^lish notes, cloth. i ;24 
R.S £;. 

V NilamataPuranam Hitherto 
unpablishod lexi. Bditcd with notes, 
introduction, indc‘\es and y api)en‘ 
dices etc. !)y Brof. R. 1 ., Kanjila', 
M. A., and J. 1 ). /adii Sastri, Esiji., 
M. A. It is an historical record of 
anenent Ivashmir more ancient than 
Kllhlna^s RajatarariLiini, clotli Rs. 5. 

VI The Atharwan Jyotish 
• lilheilo iinp.iblislic’.l tc\L edited willi 
vari.in:-^ and a valuable iLiiL^li.sh Intro- 
dnejion by V[. Bh.ie,\ad Datta, ». a., 
Biice. -S- A ns. 

VTI The Dathavamsa. Ohlu 
nal Bali ICvl in Dcv'an.i ',a''i ch., eilite * 
with n >te.s, intro,, and lCn.;lish liansla- 
tion by D;. H l.aw, Bli. 1 ), lo.tcther 
\\ iin a forew Old l>y Dr. ^V.Sicih.c idi.D 
It Is .1 historic. il lec »id of the inci- 
<l-MU.s .)nML*t:Le I wilh ili' tooLli ndic ol 
Killlii. Hislt>ry of Ceylon wo. j 1<I 
bi in-'j npleic' wuhoitit, chth, 

Rs .p 

\'in Jaina Jalakas bein* an 
I'myjidi Inns, of !>.) >k I, canto I ‘.>1 
He. 11 e: in ha’'. d’rishasihisloka and 
ivimtin; the 1 2 pn.wio.i ; iivc.s ol lii-- 
lirsl rirllKinkara Lord Risliabha by 
Biol. A niilyac’iaran, revised and e lit 
e l wilh notes and intro., by B. 1 ). Jain 
.\., cloth, 0425, Rs. 4. 


Vol. I conl:iins <'.o iiplele tCvt an 1 
inU<i. Rs. ordinary Rs. p M 

OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS 


» Iswar Gita lianslatcd into 
Rivdish for the first lime by f.. Kannoo 
•MalL M. A. Re. I'S. 

2 Cariyapitaka Bali text in 
Devanagari ch., edited with intro, etc , 
hy Dr. B. (A l aw. Re. i 

3 Ardha Magadhi Reader* 
Grammar ot .\rdha ^[a^adhi, with 
selections from teos an I translation 
by B. D. Jain m. a. Brice ' s. 3. 


4 Tantrik Order or the com- 
plete hi.story of ihe Tantriks of India, 
with several interestin'.^ illustrations. 
Rs. 10. 

5 Kathaka Samhita edited 
by f)r. Schrocdcj with index vcrbonni 
completi^ in 4 parts. Rs .40. 

6 Maltrayini Samhita edited 
by Dr, Sdiroe ler, c > nplele, I'jap 
Rs. 20. 


Besides above we can supply all kinds of books relating to ancient India. 
Big Catalogue in which the prices ol lorei.4n books are greatly roduccvi 
is stmt tree on application . — Please apply to 

MOTILAL BANARSI DASS 

PROPRIETORS -The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot 
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lliToro 1 ;u't t «l liHtorv nl N<u‘lliu‘rn Hu'MIii.'in il.. i;^ 
I'M .-ji-.L'ik h')!!!''! hin"; .•iIhiiiI. I Iu' SuM'^lcrii* iirmu ip* s 
iVoin Mil which tJpH i-^ (<> !)•* li.iscd. 'The \\\'<<, luMiu^hl. 

hy I f.OihjfsoTi wiM’c. llni- iii^trihul «mI : ‘‘S.i hiiiulhs (‘uin pri-in;^ 

1 .1' t s<.>pfir;i1)0 work.s wer^ pr(‘sciif,(.Ml to l.h** A.-^i'iilc Society •>! 

Unr.i^.'il : iST) in tho lloynl Asiatic S<M‘iclv m| li«»iulnn ; .‘U) l<> 

I he fndia, ( HHcd ljhr?i?’V ; ’/ h> the I>tMllei;ni lahr.iry, t)\!e|ii ; 

1 7 I to the SocMOlh Asiaij.jue and M. Ihinioiir. Idc) la.st 
collei^l,iens luiN’o siliL'e lie»ju depo.^iti.'d in tin' 1 hhhetJicfpir 

Xatiniialn nl' Frmieo”. 

H.aja Hajeiidra. 1 /jI .Miirasays tlial, Ifedysnn w.i:^ nei eidy 
iho discovorer of thosn ancient, and auflieiii.ic iccnnls. hnt. 

also idle first intnllij^ont cxpemiit ei their natnrf.^ and value 
both in their ritiialistit* and in t.hejr ]>liik'>ophical asp' '*Js, and 
his notices served mere te excio* than fe .dlay cnriesit,y in 
ronrard tothoiu’b Very few ef tlicm, ahin>.st a n-.'yliyihle r|uant.it,y, 
arc UOn-Buddhistie. IVel. .IJendairs Caialeync of the Wri^dit 
collection in (Jamhridyjo contains ahoui. 17- separate works, 
Aty collection in tln^ A^.ialic Socnjty el ]>enyal eont.ains 125 
separate Kuddlii>t works. In all, tdn.re wotdd ho aheut, 
700 mss. There are aheui. 250 Jimldhid, works availahlo to 


I. 11. V., jUNL, 1025. 
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work ninkini^ all«^\Vflrl(;o lor all <liiplica.tcs, i ripIicaU*.' 

and inulMjdi\‘al o- n( works and IVagnicnis. 

Tho most; im])ort.ant; and oarlinst. of thorn is Llio JlaJm- 
vasfif ffrfnldiiff, the X^inaya oi- di.sci[)rniary work of tlio 
Mali;isau<^ddkas, (Jm S(d)isinatics ot* Uio soeond Uuddhist; 
rniirioil in Iho s(j(*()nd <‘rnt.nry of tho Nirviina ora. or in 
fJio fourth (amlury i;. (\ This is tJn.* only work of tho 
Mahasah'jjliikas that has ooiiui d«)Wn to us or has yet 
hoon tli'.coNau’od. Its iniportamro cannot thorcloro h(3 over- 
ratotk S^aiarl has puhlisliod an edition of thi^ work 

wit,h notes in French. Tho ainazino t)f infornia- 

t/ion e^ivani at tin; out. sot. is that tlio Ma ha.sauo:hikas wcii' 
all 1 iokottarav:b dins that, is they <;onsidorod Huddha to l>i>. 
suponnuiidanc. lloadiinj; ihroin^h tin; hook, I fnid that c.\ i 3 ry 
thin;^ in tin; lit* of Huddha is siija I'mioidanoa If is d(;sca;nt 
Ironi lioavon, his (sit ranee info tin; womh <d Afaya, hi- 
hirf.h fi'oin licr ri'.rlit side, his sovcai s(u[>s al hirth, hi- niovo- 
nn.uits, hi-, oafin-r, lyinu:, sillin;.;- wana; all suj^onnundaTn*. ffo 
rei-ri\a;d jio < ‘diicat.ion, yet when idialkmio.-tl, wresi.ha!, ho 
ihrcw aI•row.^, In; lonylit, he jinnpod, with supoiuiunnlano |)ow(;r 
and t lirou'j;ln.ait. the. l)ook tin; author (jr tin; (;onij>iler lias main- 
tained t.ho supea mundane (duiractor of Huddha. Tho opponent- 
consider Huddha a.s a gifted human l)»;iUL^ hut the >ehismatir. 
l.hom»-ht In; was nut eaiihlv. 

FiVe.rv Hin* who i-eads fJn*. Hali works knows tliat tho 
.^ehi.sni aiarse from a dillenmet.; on t.en jioints, all minor points 
of disoipline, ainl ho wonders Imw sindi tri\'ial thin^js can 
produoo such an ahidinc; sej.nirat ion. Tho supcrniuu'lanc 
character oiven to Jhnldha hy the schismatics invests the 
st3j)aration with eroator importance. 'The difieronce of opinion 
was ratlical and far-roachiin^ as the suhs^Mpient dovelopiiuaits 
will show. J_iater t>n .Huddha lo^e.s his liuinaii character 
altoejcthcr ainl hecoincs ( ffuf/'f, ineaTis of salvation, and later 
stilh there ari>e, manv h vool hH.ti(;al IJuddhas or Dhyani 

% t i ^ 

Ihnldhas ideiililied with tin* univiu’se both in its [diysical and 
•-pirllual a-pecLs. The southern lJuddhists are uoueeriiod with 
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S<alcy:iinuni, Mu^ ih- s.>i, ,>j 

;ifnl Mriyfi, buIoiiL^in';* to tho sol.ir- r;n-? ;iiiJ (.» tlii» (Jm.un.i 
;^^otra ; hnl rlio N'orlliorn l^UiMiiiats spr.il; ..t him as SarvajiVi. 
omiiisc^iont. Tliu Iox:ic*OL;-ra[)luM- Aiimrasiinha in dm lillli (.amfurv 
A. I). h])0;i!v.s ot two J imitllias, ono SupriMinj I iili;lli;.o*no<% ,*i!hI 
thn other :i human i)eiiiL^. Supi'omn I ntrlli-^onu'e is planed 

first and has niore iiaiiu'S than tin* i)(In*i'. In the supplmnent- 
N> the Am^f.rdh^.ff, wj'illenin tin* lal**st. p.aiod of Ihiddlnsm 
in India, the sti[>e.rnmudam.i Ihuldim ha- many more names 
than tlm Inimati Hnddlm. 

This is one aspect nl‘ nuddliisin ; the, niher asp0(*1s 

are al-o ]')atein:. at llui first rtaidiiiL;* of (In; I/o//.rM*o>,‘///, whieh 
'•.peaks ot liuildrods of Ihlddhas previous to this Ihiddha. d^he 
S. liinldliism knows oidy three, dn*n ei ^lit, and last oj* ;di, :M, 
not t.o lie hehind the Jainas udio Inavo dh'rMiahkaras inehidiii"; 
Mahilvira, a eont(nn|)or.ary of ^akyantuni. Tin; S. .nadilhi.-m 
has o:H) dfitaka .dories, l>nt, the Xoilliern lias only a r‘*w and 
those low ' 4 radiia,lly d wirnllial intt) inithiny. 'The dal ikas wm-o 
sidislitated hy Avadanas or ‘^lorioim aeiii«‘ve)neni,s imt only 
"t IJadilha but of all L;*rea(. [le.rsonajjjes ol (he IJinl Ihist. I.allh. 
ddn^ N<>rthorfi sooius to hav<i an aversion io f.ho datakas. 


In tlm matter of doctrine, too, there was :i yreat dillnrerme 
lie.tween the two so(.*tion.s. Tim' luidmst aim o| tlie Soutle-rii was 
arahatshi[) i.o ho l‘re (3 from llm bond a.^e, ol hirlh, d-aifh and old 
at^e. Tdm arahat^s cannot save* otIn*rs, ddmy, liow'ivei*, e.iii save 
thoinselves. It is l^inldha oidy who tain save ol.In re I he 
arahats can, however, prepare* others loi* s ilval ion l*nt i In; latt.«:r 
will have to wait till a lJud«ll)a. a[)p.‘ars \\\ (he woi'M alter an 
uncortairi and indefinitely lon;^ pm'ioil. |{nt lln* f/ttlnirdAtii 
proache -5 that any one who ]ia>> 'it. i allied s.d\a5tioii e.an sav(; 
others ‘'tirnt) tarayoyam, mukto nioe.iy‘jyam . I he hh;as oi 
riifio and S[)ace of the N. and S. IJnddhisis are very 
diirerent. The Southern mor^; L*ireuinst.*ribed while tlm 
Northern attempts t<^ J^tasp inilnity a- t:o* rm liuman limitaiaon 
will allo'w. The S. deals witli the* life* of Sakyamuni only, 
hut the N, with many of the past Hmldlias who toretold tha.l. 
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i^-lkyamuni would attain Riiddhahood at Kapilava^itu and in 
Olio ]>1ioo tlio N. liavo ^ono so far as to speak of hundreds ol 
l^rikyaiimnis of Ka^iilavastu. No ein|diasis is laid on the Siksfi- 
padas or •liseiplinary vows in the N. hut these are not altoi^ctiier 
supiiressed as in later times. But the S. is full of these vows 
ovtMi now. So th(i difhn'onee was ]n>t on 10 minor ])oints of 
diseipline Imt on fundaimmtal conceptions and what are tln*se 
ten poinfs ? To us the‘y appear to he ahsolutely trivial. 
Some monks wanted to .-tore a hit of salt in a liorn and 
ohj(:siti<m was taken to such stora^je. The monks were allowo<l 
to ta,kt) only liquids in tluj attfumonn. Some jieople \vante<I tn 
mix water witli curd and drink it lirdhre ehurninij. That was 
ol)j(M‘.(.iMl t;n and soon to the numl>cr often. This appears to 
ho more trivial when it is con-idiOM.l lliat Had lha on his 
deathhed advised monks lo aff‘i(*h sm.ilirr iinpin’f an(‘e tr> 
minor points of dis(.*iplin«; athn* his <l(ailh. 

The Liei^havis (d Vaistali and f lirii* i*. lat/miis tiie VVjjis were 
a spirit's! race wlio ha<l recently up tli*ir nomadie Imhits 

and wiu’e impatient of lamtrol. wanted (o widen the 

outlook of Hmhlliism and they succecdtsl. 

When 1 am s|)oakiinj; of the earliest- work of the schism, 
the \ ('annot leave it without sayin ;4 a word alioui. 

its (*lironolo'j:v and its lane^ua^^i'. Tlie prcivailiui^ o[)inir)u is 
that it is writion in a mixed lan;j;uaij;e into wliicli Sanskrit and 
Praki'L idiiMiis <.:([ually enter and that it is an artillcia! laiiijuaLjo. 
.Hut I think tills was the spoken laneuaij^e ol' N, India which 
punned hy the rules of Panini, Katyayana and Pataujali 
became tlio standanl lani;aia<j;e of the' hralimanas of N. India. 
The lihaViLfa Natya distinctly says tliat when that 

work was writt.mi aiiout the second conbiiry a. c., there were in 
India, seven lani^uaf^es, and that eacli had two forms the 
Samskrta and the Pnikrta, i.e., pure or L;r;unmabical and the 
ordinary, ami the seven languai^es wore all geographicah The 
M>tlutviist/\L is written in the ungrammatical form of the 
language prevailing in Kosala and Va jji countries. It is neither 
an artificial language nor Vernacularizod Sanskrit nor Sanskrit- 
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isod VornivcMilar. TIn' work is wriU.'.n ia proso liiit rvrTv 
prose piece is supporled i.y a vcrsilie.l plc,.., 

I'K^ks like (Ik.' .‘lul iiorit.y on u luch lliu pro'i' iku'i'sI inii 
is Ij.ased. 1 lioro is ;i sli’;^!i( v.tri if lori m tlii.'ir l.nK.,''U:i'*i', :ts 
(.here must bo, betwooii prose -uid verse. 'I'Ik- pros.- i-s 
hoinelj'juid the verNc i.s a lit r!.' di...;-i,iri,'.l. Then- aiv otln-r Ih uKs 
also written in this lanon;i-j;e. 'I’lie IjuUtiun.^'i/ni , I suppose, 
\v;is at Olio l.iiiuj \vritJ.<Mi omirt'ly in lliis Ian'„^ua^'«! hnl, at 
pj'osoni. tlin pro.'^ohas ooi^onit-* S ui'^kriti of a, s«)r(. aial tlm 
h;i^ rct.aifiod thn ol<l lan-aia-^ij. Th*'. a^ 

\vn havn it., is \vritt<jii in tlin styln ni pri».s<.*. in Sanskrit, and put t.r\ 
in this ident ical lan;^nia-aa I Jut iln; ])a.lm -t».;avt^s t-hat. liavc 
laaai du»_j nut innu tlin Taklainakati dnstaf) contain an old 
version of the work in whioh htnh tl|f pro.-Jt^ an<l (htr \a*rr>f 
ai'o in tills lanipia;.p\ d'Inna; is nn.‘tlnn* work oT wliich I hav^' 
rc('ontly !p)t a co’py wiiicli is all in verst^ in tins lanij^tiayr' 
hut \vliit‘li appt\ars (,o hij inorit moth rii. TIio short tl«:di(‘aturv 
insori[)l ions in Si'inci, Lkarhant, i\(a,thura. aanl n(,lun' i>laia‘s 
aro also in tliis lanvoiaLp*, It stanns ot ha\a.‘. IxMai (ht? prevail- 
iny' i.ani^uai'o of tho IV. Thnldhisls in the (Maitnrics followin'^ 
the scliisin. 

So Tar tot' tin:* 1 niLpia-ja* t)t' Ihn ; ami I, ho tiino 

tor its (•oni jiositioii or cnnipilal ion is, I think, f.hbt stu*ond ami 
third centuries of tlui N'irv:ina era, naimdy, (Jm ihirtl and 
second centari(.\s i-. o. Some scholars think that, it was 
composed or coinpihal in i.lio oitl aaitnry A. n, l>ecansc it 
contains tlie word \ o<^a,'*ara and the Y"^o;oicara sect wa.s lounded 
ill that century. The word Yu«_»;ac‘a,r.a in th«i .Wah'iv^tsf/u is 
not used in the sense ol ;i sc*c!, ; flcna* it ha.s tho ordinary 
iiioanimjj of Yogn ami tfritrn, and it is not in tljo natau*e t)l 
tliint^s that tlio* vij^orons sect whi'ch dclicd the majority ot 
tho elders should wait. six. (jenturios to write tJieir sacred 
books. I think tlie work was written or the works were 
compiled in tho course of the vany firsf^ or soeomi century ol 
its o.xistonco, Thcro* would la: no ineanim^ in their coinpo^^i- 
tion or compilation six hundred years alter, when it is well' 
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known .iLi'aiii t.Ii ii t.ho Aluliii'iaui'liilia.s within ono, or one and 
halt’ a lanil.uiy wuh split up into six dilhjroub soots. 

So tho is a j^foat distaivocy ns tln^ oaiTiost 

work ol' .\k Ihiddliism and as hoin^ writton in tho vorna 
oular of till) tiinu wlicn Sanskrit grammarians worn tryiti*^ 
to pnrily the lanouaoo hy strict rules, Piiuini in the late 
liftli, Katyayana in tlio fourth, Vyadi in tho third attd 
J’atanjali in tho snoond century a. r. 

Tho tliird century of tho N'irvana era and the early part 
of tiio fourth wore tin* most ilourishino time of Buddhism. 
Asoka oncouraot.'d Buddhism and sonn; of his succe.'sors did 
the same. Bio monasteries wens founded, the places of pilori- 
maoe visit.c<l. orants were made to Buddhist tamoreoations, 
missions wen; sent to surrounding countries and assemblies 
liold to lix the (tanons. But all that was oood fiv S. liuddhisin 
(»1‘ one sect only. The strict rules Iramed tor schismatics 
docs not. spt'ak (d on;at I'avour beino shown to l.ho people 
of .V, Buddhism. But. one thino is sure ; Asoka was n(d. 
iti favour of persecution except when bis imperialist policy 
rO(|uired that, class privih.-oes should bo cut. down. 

A book, non canonical, of ct>urse, was written by tlie 
J’resident of tho Asok.a ('oum-il bcKl in the I7tli year of 
lii.s roion, dctailine; tho points in controvorsy amono the 
liuddhi.sts from the point of viow of the most favoured sect, 
namely, the Vilihajjavadins, an ollshoot o( the Thera vtidins. 
That hook ontuufiates 20 dilfcrent sects ainono the Buddhists, 
12 amou!.; tho Thcravadias, G amone t.ho Mahasauohikas and 
two local. But. it is a well known fact that in the council 
of the 17th year of Asoka the N. Buildhists wore not ijivited 
and they consctpienlly took no |)art and ion(.ired its exi.stence. 
But their opinions wore controverted by tho J’rcsident Tissa 
Mooifaliputta in their ahsonco in tho now famous work, the 
Kaihavadhn or the points of controversy. So between the 
VaisiiU .split and tin; Asoka council there were further aud 
further S[>lit3 among the Buddhists. 

In the jniddle of tho fourth century of tho Nirviln.a er.a 
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«lisHsier tell on all .[ivuldlusts. Asoka [•lohiltili *! tho lulliii|( <>1 
aninmlH I'or aticriticial imrposoa all ovor liis riii|)in-. took away 
the eherishod privilo'^es of hiahnianas t()auit l>is Iinprrial p"li( y, 
appointed tlie l)Ost men in his se.rviccs iri'r.'«pi'crivi' of casta, 
colour !in<l creed. This gave oll'eiico to ihc hralunanas. ami 
they in the middle of tl\e fourth contnry of tin; Nirvaya 
ora dest.royod the Maurya Mmpire ami raised a Samavcdi 
hriihmana of tho f5ui\ga gotra to the throne. ol Mayadlia. 
The Siimavedins were the, indests ot the Soma .s.acritice in which 
many animals were killed ami these were incen.-icil at tlic 
prohihition of killing animals and they now look llmir vct,.r. 
anee hy performing a llor.se sae.ritieo in tlm very (apitai. 
perhaps in the V'ery pahiea; ol Asoka from which the ('diet, 
of prohihition w'as proinnlgated. ^Phis wa.s not, ail. 1 n.syamitia 
the (ir.sl, king of the ?inhga clynasi.y was a great i.er.s.:entor 
of tho Buddhists , lie massacred the monk'-, d. shoye.d 
their viharas, ami banished r.lm lurimleni. sinrifs, 'Plio 
Buddhists tied t,o all i>.irts of India, the Thm’.i va.lin.s low 
ards the South and (he N. Buddhi'is towaials (lie N. \\e>t. 
The l.irahiuauas remained dominant in eastern and ecnta.d 
India for three <ieiituries and eons,>lid.a( ed tin ir I'owm- within 
I, he empire. They eeiditied tinav la.w, tlm\ ga\e ilie i.i i. 
linish to tho and t.lm ..nd t,n 


their linguistie survey .ami organis'id tin; east,e-,<y.,teni ;iml 
the modern .system of Hindu wnr.diio. ihu l-'-yond the 
empire their inlluotioo was mi ilm wane, am! limit iinpiie 
tlwindlod and dwindled till tlm whole f.iltric h ll l.dm-e (Im inva.h 
ing hoards from tho Norih, We.si, ami .Sontli. i>'.>3rOml llic 
bnlhinana cnijiire tlm Buddhists Imd pc i -e and .sin it.ei hut 
after nearly two eenturie.s of disorganl^at ion. TImy, however, 
kept up tho form of a spiritual govermm nt . Saaghallmra ■ 
wore appointed in regular sueee.Hi-m ami the show ol a 
government was kept np. Tlm JMMo a .liah.g.m 

itetween king Menander and XagaMma. slows that Imym. I 
the hrahmana empire among the foieign invaders the limldh- 
ists enjoyed more ro.spcet than in tlmir home provmoe.s. 
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N(nv to wh.Mi <1*1(1 Xfii^asena Ixjlon;^ ? Tlu.^ !)0(»k ns 

now (;xt;j.n( is in and Iduiid in tho South. But the 

<idil(»r t<dl.s \is tlnil the work liad a Siinskrit ori;j;inal and 
tliat it iijo.'^t |))'oh;ihly hfloiij^iMl t(> X. Bu«ldhi.sin. 

TIni Sfitakai’iiis wore hrrilHnaii is and the Sak;i kin'Ljj.s 
Xalnvana and !ns sou-in law I ' savadiit.a, weni pro-hrahinanas 
Hut tlnjy, to a ooriain extent, eneouiM^*ed tln^ J.hiddhisis 
also, 'rinjre arei inseript.ions in v/hiidi tln*.y '^ranted lands and 
privileLres to Bud<lhists also. The d'.Mlieation of stiq^as and 
sculpture.^ ot tin* Hmldhisf-.s ;ind dainas (aintinnod throir.di 
tlnrn* sway, lint wo. liear very litthi oC tln^ Bnddhist..s in 
^^a•Jfa,dha, and (.)(nil,ral India. In the .-Ixth 'i ii^uiv <»! tin; 
Nirvana., era, howe'ver, thci Xortlneai Ihifldliists made a ;,^o'«‘at 
hinidway in tin' I'uniah. Tim coins atnl insoripl ions ol 
the Bart-hians, (Jreidcs, V'ncrhi and Kusana - diow )rac«‘S ol 
Buddliism in i.liom and t,lH*v .-e«.'in lo have roiurrtoc I Iho, 
Ku.sana (nn|»(‘ror\ Ivauiska (.o liner lailli. llis conveivdon 
was a Ljreat triumph to tln^ Ihiddhists. I:’(»r Im was the 
supnmn^ ruhu' <d’ all the a>nntrir*s iVom V^indliva to ilir; A.li.ai 
nmuntaiii.s and dnriiiL^ his roitjn tliey had aia'oss to (.amf.ral 
Asia wlmn.^ Iln^y plant.ial tln'ir I’aith and remaiiird dominant, 
for s(^veral (s'lituiaos, eirrviinj; Indian (*i vili/at ion to the 
Tokharas and d.'urks. I n (Central Asia tlioy lirst made tlnnr 
:na|uaintan('e with the. (Ihineso and gradually converted in;arly 
the. whole <>1* the (Jeh'.stial Itmpire (o t.Injir faith. But tliat 
i.s auothm' st.ory. 

.l>ut hefore e:i\iin_ 4 - an account of Buddliisin in Kani.ska’s 
time it is in?ccssarv to -peak ol‘ liuddhism or liiiddhist works 
supposed to have hcen written lud’oi’o Ids tinn'. Tln.'.'^c are 
Ldiikoviifarfi, CiiiuldviiTiJitt. and ^rlgJuuut sntrti. Of thesti the 
LfiakaViUCt r^t i- wtdl -known. .Buddha Sakyamuni proaclied 
to Hiivana at Ijahkfi. Ife soivtnl llio doubts of his hcairers 
<‘11 sindi (piestions as from what principle of liuman nature 
ralioidnation liad its oriL^in I ITow can agreements l.)c made 
pure ? How to detect falhu'ies { What are fallacies ? 
Whcia' did the emancipated How can one in boiula*j;e he 
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oinancipatoa ? What, is Nirviln.) ? Ifow do Aiah.it, ^ .iiid 
Tal.ha,t,'at,a3 hold (,0 inialit.atioii of IJoilIii^attva.-^ Wli.'Ui. i' (hr 
Tathaoiita in (tcnial luid so on. Tho .lus^fions ,iro on Lo...i(‘ 
and Philo.sophy. I take Uimi Ir.Mo H iJ.mi.I.m 
llnddliM Lit (iff III ire. Tlio lain l!uiK!iitr,| Ihuinath Hr piil.lish.Ml 
a pamphlet in wliioh L’ft difr.-nnit systmi.s of th.iii;!il. w.'i'o culled 
out from the fjauknnit.rtru. Tin; Nr.pah'.-; - r.ill i*. ^^;lha.va.Il.•l 
f^ntra hut h^iiziiki in his no(t)s on tho r'l of h^*iidi- 

f'haractit;risert it as pre-^rahayiina oral h’ast, prc Na,oar|uii:i. )Si> 
is ( raiylavjolha. It i> callcl ( Ih.in i\ yiilia in (!hiin a; which 
the Nepalese call .Mahayaiia Imt Su/.u'<i pro Nay.irjuna. 
It lia.s heen doscrihed hy llaja. H. 1 Milra. 

Yuan ( yhwaii't tolls us that. I\.uiislca in hi a (loiiiicil iii 
Kasinira in which .ill the N. Ihnhlhi.as worn, invii.rd. 'rim. 
H. Puddhi woi’ti flii‘rc. wt.Tk- liv** Iiun<!rr»l 

HUMiks, ih(* ni‘ N. I Jii< I' i 1 1 i ij .-nnl 

nKuh; n <M)iinn>Mil;ii‘y / "fh/nrsff \\lii<*li iIp'V i 

in poppor plains and knpt, i lit.‘ ins^ript inns iindt*r a Ini'.:;-* iup.» 
ol<w(} tiO th.‘ plain; nt‘ lln; A .-.-(Mnkly. I am di-p^-’.»'d jo lliink 
ihai. llii’. Vail)Iia^ika fnok lh«)if pin* liom j.lpi Viliha.sa. 

l»ut HO iiit’nrinat.itm nn this .suhj'Mri, hav'^ (*'nn'‘ Irnm Indian 
soun.'Hs. All inl’orma I ion is hn/mMl in ( diiii' S" ! l ansiai isni •; So 
it sntnns that tlnn’n i nt> inrormai/ntii nhoni. t!m (k'Unfii hidd 
dnrin<^ (lie rci<^ni ol:' i;mpm‘or Ivani^ka o\tM p{, whai.. i.- yi\‘;n hy 
YuJin (JliwaiiLf. liuii \vc know Ironi ( 'liim ;-'' ■'oni n*-.- t hai. Kani 
ska hiid throe niniin nt Indians al In'- (’'Xiil, «mf- M.-dhara, 
the well-known coninmntator (il* Sainkh va Ixai ika..^. » ii'J (’ai 
iho redactor of an ancif-nf. im-dinal work 'ny Atri and A ;pii\a .sa. 
and j,he <ither was A-sAitylin-Na, Kani-ka’s 'pi* haial tiinn. lie 
was horn at Silketa in (Itnlh, hi' nn»l|p*r'- nani*' wa-^Sinar 
ntiksL ITo was a. hlunhuft^f. In; was a. j.hih* njann’. a po<n., 
a inusieian and a preaelmr. lli^ vanen wa-' sd loud that, 

he was called AsYaL^liosa (or maejhiny hkn a liorsn*)- Su/uki 
calls him a Afahayanisti *and has translai.ad his philo.sophical 
work, Mrihayana 5iirai.ld]n»i[)ilda SuUa, or a.wakoniny ot tailJi 
in Mahayfina. Jiut Mahayrma was not, yet. It cam** two 

i- H. g., jrNt;, 1925. *- 
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L^nnoraiions after Asvafjhosa. The Atcakenuiif is a wonderful 
\V(»rk. Its <>ri)^inal has not heon yet found. Suzuki translated 
I, he ( liinese l.ranslation, which treats of all the j^rcat |)rol)lein;* 
of Mah?l.yana. Hut there is nf)thinLC of MahUyana in Asvai/hosa's 
•^rcatopics. Tlie lluddhac;irita has heeai edited troin very inU;rior 
materials hy the late Kj. B. Cowell wh«» was for some years the 
Ih inidpal of the Caleut.ta Sanskrit Colloe;o. Bettor materials are 
now availahle as I Iiave shown in one td'iny papers in the JASfi. 
.Hut Cowell had done anolher thim^. The Sanskrit Huddhacjarita, 
is onl}^ half the work, the other iialf is yet unavailahlo. Hut Cowell 
lias translated I lie (>Iiineso translation ol .liuddhacarita als«) 
whicJi is «*oin]>Iete in 28 cantos. Ifis other epit? tln^ Saiin- 
daranamla was tliseovored hy mo and lias Ixu}?! edited hv mo irom 
olil *and j^ood materials. Both are e(>ies ol !.;reat ni«‘rit 
written ill Classical Sanskrit in which the majority ol Buddhist 
works are written. TIio Buddhaearita deals with file opie, hte‘ ol 
Buddha and the Saiindarananda. with thatot his sl.ep-l>rothe‘r 
Nanda, The doctrines are tlmse of X. Buddhism ami not, yet 'd 
Maliayana. Bmldha speaks to Nanda. ‘‘You Iiave done your 
duty, you are emaiieipatod, now oo and [ircacli ami save ot.liors 
exactly wliat the ]\[ahavastu spe'aks of. It is not S. Buddliisni 
for no em()hasis is laid on disci[)line and tlio roL^ulatioii ol con- 
duct. The poetry of hotli these works is of a vor}^ kijj;h ordiux 
The characters are distinct and vtuy well drawn. The images, 
(ho dc'seriptions and (he similes are all that can ho desired. 
Suhse(|Utmt Sanskrit poets oven Kalidjisa is indebted to Asva- 
'diosa lor many of Ins most admired similes. But I need 
not expatiate on them liere as 1 have done so in the preface 
to my edition of the Saundanlnauda. 

It is said that emperor Kaniska invested Pataliputra. 
The king was not prepared to defend his capital and sued 
lor peace hut Kaniska demanded nine emres of riij-iees wliicli 
the king had wvL It was afterwards settled that the king 
should send Asvaghosa t(» Kaniska and (lie Kmporor would value 
liim at (hrct; crorcs ot rupees. Buddha's alms-howl was valued 
at throe crtU'Ob ol rupees and some other relic at the same 
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pric,‘e. From tliis it will he injw ^.pvutly Asv:i'«h‘»yi 

wa^J a|>pref*iate<l hy his eoiiteiu{H)ranes. Asv.i-^hosi seems 
to have heeu ori^’inally a hrahninua. His knowliali;o ol tli.‘ 
W\hi.s and the brrihinsnie law is deep a.n<| prolnund. Hr 
distinctly lays down that Huddha’s religion was an outcome 
ol the Sainivhya doctrines of Kaplla. Samkliya’-s aim was 
ro hccome Kevala or absoluto but limldlia saw that no cni.ity 
can be absolute and unconditiojied, .ami ln‘ so modirc.al K.apila’^ 
doctrine as do.^iroy the cmiiry t»r the s(ai!. Ihil I ha\e 
sjjokcn of Asva;^h()sa and Ivaniska at orcal.er leni.dli than 
1 pri>j)ose,d. I must now proceed to moia> important dma^loji 
nients ui’ Northmai Huddhism. 

Tin} e^oooraphical distrihution of N, and S. Huddhisn^ was 
not carefully ke[)t. There wer() S. Hnddhisl. in the Not Mi 
and N. .Buddhist in the South. 1die L>itikucffJ<lr>t is ;m 
instance? to the [>oint. The scene was plac?cd at, Lanka to nmke 
it very prominctit, Havana is made oiui of Miu inlcrlocutors. 
Vet the work bolonos to Nortlnuai liuddhism. Th*) scem.‘s in 
the ;ire laid in the South hut it is A'r)rthci‘n 

liuddhism. The Nep.aleso call it (iven .Ma]):iy;in.i. Ihit tw‘* 
of tlu^ ijjreatesb flouros in N. Bmhlhism ('amc irem t.liu South, 
'rhese are Naoarjuna and Ary.adcva., (bn? is the lathcT ni 
Mahriyrina ;md the otlna* his tliseiph:, N.aO'irjuna is said to 
havt^ heou the friend of one of the Satakairiis, a.ml Ary<idev;i 
liails from .Kanci. Naijarjumi preached tici Siinyava ia which 
was the essence of the Maliayana Si'hool. 

Natrarjana Is rooardod ?it least as the* Si. Jkiul il not as the 
Christ (d‘ Mahriyana. He* is said to have drawn out Irom the 
nether worhl a new IJmldhist .-cripturt: in Sansk.'it called 
the Prajnaprirainita. Tliei’e is a misapprehension amotiLj llie* 
learned men as rei^ards lh‘ajriri[>riramita,. Ihoie- arc several 
recensions of this Nvurk (rom 8val[)aksarfi or in a tew word.', t.o 
one of laO slokas, one of ZOOslokas, r»m) oi l.V)t) slokas, one ot 
HOOO sdokas, one of 10000 slokas one of 2:3i)Ot) slokas, one of 
100,000 slokas and some say (uio of rJa, 000 slokas. Some thiid; 
that the original work was of 100000 slokas and the rest arc 
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But iiiy information is othorwisi?. Tho earliest 
reocnsion is that <jf 10000 slokas as I learn from tho Chinos<j 
sourct.'s. But it is very nearly identical witli the 8000 divided 
iiO') ;;;; parivarttas. Shortly alter tho time f)f Nuf'tirjutia one 
j\laiti'eyanatha wrote awoik in mnemonic verses ealleal Kdrihax 
ill Sanskrit divided in eiolit chapters entitleil Ahhisamayillau- 
kaia Kilrikas which laid t he loundation of the YoLjiieiira School 
and the Prajrifipriramita of the 8000 slokas was modified and 
cidaryed aceordino to t hesis Karikils into a recension of 25000 
dividi.'d into ciolit chapters aceordiny to the Kilrikas. The 
Satasaha-^rika is still later. In (jhinese the 25000 was tran- 
slateil tirst ot all, then the 8000 and then the l()0G00 which was 
I ranslai.i-d hy Yuan (’liwano on his I’etnrn from India. 'I’he 
appears to l.ie a myth hut not so tho loOo. t)f the 
sc.'ven hundred I have seen two copies oii.; in the ABs. Lilnary 
ot till' Alaliaraja ol BenarC'S where it. is elassi d under Kilvvas 
and the ollu.o’ [ collected lor the A. S. H. < M' tin.' Svalpiiksara 
I have .seen throe copies wliifh het wceii tin- usual pi’olo'Oie and 
l.lie epilooiie in i*rainapa'.ramita works contains one .S’.mtenoe to 
the etl’eet that is tlie' essential |i.‘at.nre of ihuldhism. A,t. 

the end ot all these eo|nos it is .stati.d th.it Nai^arjuna roeovored 
the .Prajfiaparamita from the nether regions. Raja R. Alitra lias 
pnhlishe.il the I’ra jnaparamita of 8000 slokas in the Bihl. I nd. 
series and the study of tlie work shows that it is rank Siinya- 
vada. I’rainaparamifa means knowledtje par e.vcollence. What 
is that Omniscience. What is omniscience i The knowledi^e 
that all the [dnmomeiial existence is biimya or void. I'A'amine 
any jihenomeiion, it has no suhstratum. (to on examinim; alt 
the phenomena. They are all witlumt a suhstratum. The suh- 
jeetivc phenomena too have no suh.stratum, neither matter has 
any sulistnituni nor lias mind. The soul has no .substratum. 
Kverythint( resolves into Suuya. What is ^liiiya ? Is it 
existence ? No. Is it iu)n-exi.stoncc ! No. Is it a combination 
of the two ? No. Is it a negation of tho two? No. What 
is it then ? It Is that to wliich neither existonco nor non- 
exi.stence nor a combination of the two nor a negation oftlie 
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two can be protlicateJ. What i.s it t.licn T It is Anirvacya 
that which cannot bo explained, that wliicli cannot bo sp(»k(!n 
of, Tliat which cannot bt' oonij)rol\..Mid..'.l, Tliat which cannot 
bo imaofined. You may call it Trmsc, i!,lcnt.a! that wliiish 
transcends our senses, that which tiMnscnids «.ur lacultics. It 
is not wlwt the Sravakas or the S. Ihi.ldhist aims at. 1(. is 
beyond these narrow-inindo<l members ot tiui ^^l>n:lst ic .irdcr. 
[t is beyond the narrow luiiidod order of Friars. Who arc 
its votaries then { d'ho liodbisaltvu'^, those who after tladr 
•‘xertions durint^ innumerable birlbs and stnmuoiis elfeH have 
resolved upon attainini^ tlie kiiowli!d;p) ('xmlleurc. 'I’lioy 
are only waitiiej; that some IJnddba may a])poar in the world 
.Old projjbesy that they should in some future kalpa beeoiiK! 
einniseiont and (esolvod upon emaneii)atin;j; all the sentient 
belni's. In their zi)al for omniscience I boy <lev<doped a sense 
of mercy, a staise of sympaiby, a sensi* of all embracin'^ 
karuna. for all sentient banys that they ean wait for 

eternity or any lont^ period e|‘ t.iine Miid sutler any amount of 

])riva1,ion, underu;o any iunonut. of sulleriny, undt.-r^^o any 
iiund)er of births and (h.atlis, in order to -lavi; all scnti(!nt 

beintfs from the bonda:p> of births and deaths, lliey are 

pre]iared to sull’er for any lenolli of time. 

This is in short tlni tea.cbiu'^ of Niiyarjuua both in the 
IVajn.lpiiramita and in bis Madlitymika K.irikiis. The 
Karikils are written in terse and vij'orous ])liilosop!iicHl 
laiu'Uajj'C but the Prajfiaparainit.is an; written m 1 be lorm of 
haranoucH addressed to ordinary people, and as all baranyues 
are full «)f repetitious, ]{ajen<lra l/d complains iliatall Hurldliist 
Sanskrit works are written in a verbose style. Ves, they must, 
be. The author is addros.-iny illilei',i(i> people on vcjry 
ab-struso subjects much beyond the eompr- bi-nsion i;ve>i ol 
the learned. 

(To be coidinneil) 


Haiui’Rasai) Sastri 



Some Observations on Pusyamitra and his Empire 

II 

It b a loell-knowa fact that Pusyamitra did not 
inherit the M^inrya empire in its entirety, 

Tho AiuUiras had declared indopoiuleaco in the I.)t?ccftn 
and a passav;t‘ in Mahirikagunnitra (/Vet I, pas:^ai^e — S. P. 
Pandit.’s edilinn) seems to indicate Narmada as the southern 
boundary <d' the i^imjj;a kins^dom. Tho [las.^a^je is, however, 
not. without diOicnlty. All tlio manuscripts, o\eo[)t one, '^ive 
tho name of llio river as A[andrikini, and only a Teluj^u 
manuscri[)t fr»)m liuiL^aloro ha^ tho reailine,* ‘Nammadfi kulo’ * . 
This last mamiserijit, how(3Vcr, is said to bo 'a very correct 
one’ and ‘almost Iroo from m'ror (Introduction to Vnd.^ [i. iii). 
We know of no Maiidfikini river'* situatoil suiH(*iontly near 
tho road trom Vidisk to Vidarbha, as would suit the conlext, 
and hence it is probable that tin' roadiie^ ‘Narmada’ is the 
correct one. Saidvar Paiiduranijj Pandit refers to ‘a practice, 
still very common all over Imlia, of desi^unitiii'^ an\' saerod 
river by the most sacred river-name, as (ri!V.^rv vtc.'\ This 
would account for th<3 ‘NarmmkV beint^ called the Mandaliini’ 
‘the river of iho heaven*. 

In JlfllainkaijuiniUra Vidarbha or Uerar is spoken of as 
an independent kiie^dom. This also indicates the Narmada 
t o bo the southern boundary of the ^uiii^as. The author ot 
Ma/noikdynimitrrt seems to have an intimate knowledge of 

1 Mr. V. Smith says '‘one of the homhay manuscripts reads the 
Trakrt equivalent ul Narmadii”. Probably it is a mistake ; if not, 
it corroborates the relin^u Ms. 

2 'riiere is an actual river of this name tlowing, according to 
the Puyu Purand, from the Uksa Mountain (Sec l^ts^nu Puruudi p. 
1S4, No, 70). 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON riMAMITRA ANT. Ills l.MriKV .-.i; 

the §uu<ras (vf. the letter from Piisvamitrn in Ai:nimi(ni, 
in Act V) and heiiee his statenumts may he aeee|.te(l us 
historical. 

In the. southeast Kalinora hatl priTl.ahly hecenie alnaely 
iiidepeiKlent, and the Sun ya .supremacy stopjjed at its heundarv 

In Northern India, the power i>l I’usyainiira .''cems 
; t one time to have extondcil to the Imhis. This Inlh.ws Iroin 
a passage in 3[nl<ivi.lcriiiiniint.nt {etxnioY, passage rJi) whore 
Thisyainitra informs Ids sen, fcliat the sacrificial h.ir.se he li t 
loose WHS captun.d hy the Yavanas, while wandering on 
the south .siile of the iSindhu {Si.nithin'<hi!:.fniar>><Vi(i.<i), and 
then there was groat tight. 

Wilson took the ’“yindhu to mean the celohralcd river 
Indus, and it must h.j admitted that that is the view which 
naturally suggests itself (u one’s mind. Demetrios led the 
Ractrian Greeks towards the Indus about 11)0 u. c., and 
his e.xamplo was followed hy others. J lence it is e.\;tronicly 
prohahlo that the Greek and the Indian army .shoidd 
come into confli(;t on fho hank of tho Indus, {.'un lingham, 
however, took a different view', and identifi'd (he Sindhu 
of Muhirikagitimil r>i, with tho river of (he same name that 
flows from the Yamuna through Sindhia’.i territory. A.s 
his opinion has been acceptc.d hy many scholars, including 
Mr. V. A. Rinith'', the ground.^ on which ii i.s based 
require careful examination. I quote hi.s own wi.uih : — 
“But as Pusyamitra and his .son Agnimilra are. called 
the rulers of Vidisa, which is de.scrihcd as lying to the north 
of the Vindhya mountains, and a.s hojunlcd by the king- 
dom of Vidai'bha or Berar on (he South, the Sindhu of 
the drama cannot possifily be the Indus. The great Indus 
also flows from north to south, and has no .se>/</. k'ni/c, on 
which the skirmish with (he Yavana cavalry, a.- desfuibed 

! JVtiitt. C/it'onitlcy 1870, I’p. 2:0-27. 

2 Eiiriy History of India- 3rd cd., i<|). 200- 1 
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Ity Piisyiuni(Tii eoulil luivc taken place, the only 

one which has a .south hank is the ffimous Sindhu <if Narwar”. 

Tliu.s the ari^utnont really coii.sists of two parts : — 

(1) Fusyamitra was the ruler of Viilisii and his h)rces 
therefore caimot he expected so far north as the Funjah. 

(2) The Indus has no south hank. 

;\s regards the first, Cunnintchani was certainly in error 
when he said ‘that I’usyainitra was (jailed the ruler of Viilis'iV 
for Pusyainifra has never hcen called the kini'' of Vidisa in 
jlluInvikaiiuimUru. It is now admitted on all hands, that 
Fusyainitra ruhal at Fataliputra. and Vidi.sa was one of the 
outlyino provinci-,< of t.he Finpire. It is aoain wolhknown 
that he. succoialed the Mauryas who.so empire at oiu! time 
certainly extended to the Indus and heyond, and there i.s 
therefore no inherent improii.ihility in tins as.suniption that 
the arms of Fusy-unitra reached the Indus. A^ain it i.s to he 
remomhered that tlio movement of the .saerilicia! horse was not 
to ho confined within the limits of one’s own kingdom, hut it 
was sent as a challeiioo to neij^hhouriic^ kiiij^s. 

The other contention (d' (hinniiioham, viz., that the Indus 
has no south hank may he disposed of ea.sily. Tin; Sindhu 
of Narwar also lh)\vs from north to south, hut it takis 
a heiid near Narwar, for sonio distanee, in the direction of 
c.ast to we-st., thus creating a. .south hank. A similar head 
mioht have existed iu the course of the Indus twenty ouo 
hundred years aoo, for it is a well-known fact that the river 
c.ourses have oreatly ehanjicd duriiij^ this loiio interval. 
V, Smith says that ‘the courses of the rivers (Indu.s and 
its trihutaries) have ranged, as the old channels indicate, 
over a spaeo, a hundred and ton miles wide in the region of 
the final conlluenco It is to bo remembered also that the 
word ‘].Iaksina’ luean.s ‘south’ as well as ‘rioht’ (as opposed 
to left). The passaot' miorht therefore also refer to tin; right 


Fiir.'v History of InaiiU 2nd cd., p. y6- 
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hank of the Indu.s, and no ^jue.stiun of a south t In roloic 
arises. 

Blit while (vunninj^liam’s arguments a-ains( lakin:^< <ho 
normal interpret.atii)n of ilir. ‘Sindlm rivia’ nhuiion.-d in 
Jf^flavikaij)nmifr((>y do not oarry nnnrh wa i^^ht., Iln ro is 
fonsideration whieh seoins to l)o (hici./ivr. It is rnlaie«l in 
Jfuljtvilmjnimitrffj tliat the nows of youML^ Vasinnit la’s sainjjui 
nary fights wdth tlni Greeks on tin; hanks of tiio Sindhn 
wore first rQi)ort(.ul to the eoiirt. of Viilisa hv rnsyamilra 
in a letter wliieli lie. addia^sstal t.n his .s(»ii l|■(^ln t.Iw eit.v <»! 
.1 ^it<a.lipu tra. ilnit the eourt oi Vidisa w^as till thf n ahsohil flv” 
ignorant of the whole tiling follows elearly from tin*, hreal.ld-'ss 
anxiety with whitdi Vasmnitra''^ inotlnn’ was listoning to t,he 
lett-or in order to learn ilnj fate of ]ier snn. Now, if the 
river Sindhu on tin* hank ot whieh tlie l^atsh; to<»k plac’o 
was meant tor tln3 8indhu ‘>1* Xarwar, whieh must. havt*. h(‘(‘n 
WMthin a fewv miles of the kingdom of Vidisl, if not aetsially 
included in it, is it eonceivahhi tliat Agnimitra w'ould have 
rcmiaincd ignorant of it, till tln^ news reached rat;alii)iit.ra and 
thence to Vidisa, On the othe*r hand as tlna’c was a. royal 
road from Pataliputra l/o the Paii jal) W(*, can easily ninha'starid 
lu)w the royal couriers wa'mhl taloj t.lio, news trom i.lu! Indn.-^ 
to Pataliputra before the outlying proviinaes in (jont ral India 
could know anything of it. It ap])car-. t,o m.., tlnnctfre, e» rt.»in, 
that hy the river Siudhii Kalid;i.'>a certainly nn:ant tin: laiuon^ 
river of the Paiijah, lie was t.oo ingenious a dramatist t.o 
overlook the incongruity of the dramatic situation whicli In: 
tried to evolve, if the mother e»f V'asumitra, naturally so 
anxious for her son’s fate, would not have ran-.d t(» know 
of the battle in which he was engaged a, t:\v miles oil lier 
frontier, and patie*ntly waitovl f'.»r a report from Pataliputra. 

From general considerations also, the intorpiadation ol 
Wilson seems more reasonable. In the first placti, we are 
told that there wuis a coiiHict betw'cen tin: Greeks and tlie 
Indians, on the hank ot the Sindhu. Now t.his is easily 
intelligible, if we mean liy the Sindhu, the celebrated riven 

I. H, Q,, JUNE, 1925. 
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Imliifl, wliicli from its proximity to the Greek kingdom miglit 
liavo Iiad on its Imitk a settloment of the Greeks. The .same 
thing cannot be predicted, with any amount of certainty, of 
the iSiiidlm of Narwar. Mr. V. Smith indeed says that 
‘‘l.liese di.sputants may have been part of tlie division of 
Menandor’.s army which Iiad undertaken the siege of Madhya- 
niika in Jla jputana” ‘ . But the dat<- of Menander i.s not as 
certaiidy fixed .a.s Mr. V. Smith took it to be, and even i( we 
aiaiept tliat lii.s invasion took place iluring Pu.syamitra’.s reign, 
and tliat a division of his army both besieged Afadhyamika 
and oppo.scd flu; l^unga army on the bank of the Sindhu of 
Narwar, it is ditlieult to understand bow .Piisy.imitra (amid 
have undertaken the Jlrija.‘^ilya sacriHco tor proclaiming a 
formal claim to the r.ank of l.iord I’aramonnt of Northern 
India ‘at a time wlnm the viciously valiant Greeks’ reaehe.d 
the very heart of Northern India, in eour.so of their eon- 
(|UeriMg expedition. 

Thi-s bring.s us to another consideration in favour of 
Wilson’.s interpretation which possesses no incoiedderjiblo 
weight.. Fusyamitra celebrated the sierilice in order to lay 
claim to the raid; of Lord FaramounI of Northern India. The 
coiKpiest of the whole of Northern India, up to the Indus is 
certainly re(]uircd to justify such an ambitious claim. On the. 
other hand such a claim must have been considered proton- 
tious, nay almost ridiculous, if his power (ixtendod no further 
than the Sindhu of Narwar. For whai.ever might have been 
the case with more degenorato times when a |)rovincial Lord 
assumed the title and dignity of a mighty Emperor, Fusyamitra 
lived in a generation which had witnessed an e»npire almost 
as wide as India itself. It is inconceivable that to the peo])lo 
accustomed to the dignity of the jMaurya einjiire, Fusyamitra 
could have the impudence to stand forth as the paramount 
emperor of Northern India, when the dominiun.s travensed by 


1 Juti’.'v History of India, 5rd ed., p. 201. 
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the sacriHeiiil horse e\teu<lo.l ii.> t'urtliei- tlmn ilu; Sii„|im .,i 
Narwar. 

Filially wo must moiiti-m u Uu.ldliisI, tradition rooord,.-d in 
iaradUifch that .1 nsyanni.ra hiiriit a nniuht.'r ut lutniastin’U’s 
from M<((lliy(ulesa nsyiio ns .Liluidhnra'^ . I’liis also indioatoH 
a belief that the empire ot Pusyamitra. at one (iiiio, o\t>'ndod 
up to .Talandhara. 

Those considerations may not lie dcoisivo hut are cerlaiidv 
too wuij'hty to justify Mr. V. Smith’s i-urt ami unc.aiiii'oii ; 
remark viz. ‘‘Wilson’s lieliet tliat (ho iirms nt J'nsyamitra 
roacdied the Indus was duo to a misundorstandim,'”. In any 
ease, I helieve a fair-minded critic musi admit tiiatlln; l>alanc-‘ 
uf prol'alnlity inclines in favour of Wilsun’s arouments, and 
the jU'csumption that tlio Sindhu is tins cehdiratod Indus, is 
iiion.* roasunalde than that it denotes ih.‘ river of ihi' same 
name that separates Rajputana from liundelkhand. 

We may therefore accept., in the alrsema^ of utlmr [irool's 
to file contrary, that Pusyamitra’s euni(ncst ^•\tsndcd to tin; 
Indus. It is one thino, however, to comjuer a country while 
it is altogether a dilleront thin;.^ to permanently admtni.stia' it. 

(To he coutiit'teil) 

Jf. (A .M'a/.imdau 


1 ‘'von Madhayadesa bis IJ'Caal undtnra" .Sclc'-lnci-. |). ('•i 'imit-d in 
V. Smith’s £ar/>' History, p. 205. 



The Story Of Nurse Panna— Is It Historically True ? 

Tho story of Nurso Priiina as i^iveii itj paj^os of Tod 
has iininortalisod her naino. ISho is dopicted in fcho brijrlitost 
rolour j)OssibIe. Ifer luiparalloled ib,*votioii to duty, her 
loyalty to the fatnily sbo sorved and luir solf-sacrifino mani- 
fested tlirouohout tbo stijry witli whioli Imr name is eonnected 
and wliich is so j^lowint'ly doscribo<l in thu Ilajasthrin have 
sorvod to make her an oxani{>le to the whole of India. 

ft is the ol)ieet of the pre.sont jutiele to examine tho 
story in the lioht of kiiowloiloe derived from a first hand study 
of tho autliorities some of wliieh were not aeeossilile to Tod 
when he wrote his famous hook. IJcsides oilier authoritii.-s, 
help will also be obtained Irom a liaiasthani manuscript 
(•om[)iled about the middle of (he si.'vonteenth contury. The 
compiler of this manuscript was i\[ii(:i Nen.'>i, who was for 
some time minister oi' Maharaja. Yasovanta JSiniha of 
.lodhjmr and tho work is thus popularly known as the Khyata 
or (’hroniolo of Mula Nensi. Tho relerencos in tho followiu”' 

O 

jiaoos are to a text in my posse.s.sion, 

Tho story as narrated by Tod is thus hrielly told. Udaya 
Siinha, a posthumous child of liana Sahoa, was about si.x 
years old when his older brother, Vikramfiditya, the rulino 
prince, was assassinated by Jianbir. Ihlaya’s nurse Pilnna, 
alarmed lost her charoo would bo tho next victim, put tho 
child “into a Iruit basket and covorinsif it with loaves” sent 
it out of the fortress through a servant. To remove suspi- 
cion she put in I Maya Siinha’s place her own son who was 
immediately killed by Banbir. Pvoryone even “the inconsol- 
able household of thoir late sovereign” believed that it was 
Ihlaya Siinha who had thus been put to death. In tho mean- 
time tho servant was “awaitingj tho nurse some miles 

west of Chitor, and, fortunately tho infant had not awoke until 
ho descended tho city”. Piinna mot him at the appointed 
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placet took charge ot the diild nti<l wandered tVoin place lo 
place for shelter till she came i<> Kuinlihaliucr. The ( hn oniur of 
that fort was told that the (diild was *'his siivercigii*"’tho son of 
Sauga” and was with dilHeulty prevailed upon to accept tin- 
charge of the prince who was passi-d oil’ hy him a.-, his neph.nv. 
‘•Seven years elapsed iH-fore (he secn-t transpired”. Kuinour 
hrought the nohlos of Mewar ..when all donht was reniovi-d 
hy the testimony of the nurs ” and the servant. “Tin- 
(/hnuhan sardar of Kotaria who was throughout acipiainted 
with the secret, ate, off the same platter with him in nrder to 
dissipate the remaining scruplc.s which .iltachod to the inlani’s 
[ 14 ’oservaliou”' . 

It will h 0 tluit Uio most i<* (.‘|)ist>(li) of Ihn story 

as toM by Tod ru.slH upon tlu! r*hSUinpl ion (liat I Maya Siinloi, 
at the time (.d’ his In'othoi-V^^ assassination, was a nn*ro child, 
lie is in fact said to have heen ‘only six years of This 

presupposition is essential (o tho validity ot Tod’s version ot 
the story in the incidents ot’whieli Ihluya ^Sindla was tlie main 
ljut a passive lactor ; for it will h*; adinithal that, events wliieh 
can be held to bo probable in reL(ard to a child cannot claim 
the same amount (d’ ci’cdtmce wlnni a. orown Uj) luiy is con 
cernod. Thus it is [lossihlo lor a sleeping child of six lo he 
carried away in a fruit basket by a sinide servant l<ir .some 
distance, but coininon sense will certainly rciiise to enteilaiii 
the idea that a boy of tifteen, while a.-leep, could be carried 
away in the same manner. We may eoncedo iha.t a cliild oi 
six may bo easily replaoeil i)y another «)t i(s own aj.;e, bfdh 
bein<j asleep, but it is eertairdy (litTieult fo Ijediovo that the 
place of a boy, aUrnt throe times as old, could l)e‘ iiuiolly taken 
by another, wlio, to avoid suspicion^ must Iiave been o( the 
same ago, and both of them quite unconsciou.s oi what was 
happening. Then again, it may be possible to conceal the 


1 Annals aUii of Rajasthan, calitcd by W. C 

Vul. I, pp. 267*9. 
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iduntity who may novor have becai soiif. outsido the 

Jiarom, hut it is import'iibh3 to bcliov) that a l)oy of fifteen who 
liad (alceu an aotivo part in state affairs would require the 
nssistaiK^e of witnesses to j^et the question of identity solved 
before the sanlars amon;' whom lie had passed a ])art of his 
life anil with whom he camo into contact almost every day. 

It is clear from what is said above that if instead of beino 
a child of si\ l^daya Siinha could be proved to have been 
a fully i^rowii up l)oy ipiite capable of e\'ercisino discrimination, 
the credibility id’ the story oiven by Tod would l)e consider- 
ably h 'ssemid. 'I'he aq'e of Iddaya Simha at the time of liis 
brother’s assassination bein;^ thus a vital point for tb.o truth 
or otherwise ol' the story ol' Tod, an attempt will In: mad'* 
to arrives at a definite idea about, it. and for this purpose 
assistance will bo received from two independent sources — 
the Jifijastbani (dironiclo above rid’erred to and the Maho- 
inedan accimnts I'ldatino to the time. 

Two jMahoinedan rulers of the period came in touch with 
Mowar and their activities throw liobt iqson its history. These 
were ISultan Hahadnr Shah of (Ju/.urat and the Kmperor 
llumayun ol Delhi. The former led t wo expeditions against 
Mewar in la 32 ;> .and l.'idl-r) respectively. Asa result of tlie 
sccoml i;xiieditioii Chitor was .sacked and the ^laharana 
VikramiXditya lied to liundl .alono with his younger brother 
IJdaya Siinha. Shortly after the fall of Chitor, Humayun 
defeated Sultan Dahadur Shah and overran the whole 
(luzerat. The Emperor then came to Milnilu late in August, 
IfidG', and spent some months there in puitsuit of pleasure, 
till the news of tlio disturbance.s created by Sher Shah in the 
oast of his tlominions reaching him ho .started for Agra by way 
of Chitor. What events took place there is not recorded by 
the Mahomodau historians but our manuscript distinctly says 
that JIumayun re.seated Vikraimlditya on the throne of 


1 Akbarnamah, by Heverklge, Vol. I, p, 312. 
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Mewnr^. This last incidout must liav.; mviimd late in ihn 
year 1530, probably late in November ol tiiat y. ar ; Ibr, 
Ifumayun marched from Chilor to A.yra and reached (here in 
the middle <.f December, 1530. Alter Vikramaditya ba<l tbu.^ 
reoa.ined hi.s paternal throm^ Col. Tod tells us that hi.- bea.l 
stroiif? policy alionatixl the sardars of the stale u ho|..rmed a 
]iarty and approached Banbir with an apfieal |.. deliver them 
from the hands of the tyrant. It must have, taken s,.me lime, 
for the iliscontent to apresid and the sanlars to form a iiirl.y, 

MFul, MS V il\ ruiiitul it y«'i liM<l I’l } 1 n si . 1 1 1 f'( I I’llniiiiy 

iriiU), his MSSMssitiMtion ;il the h;nnU <>1* l>;inljir iiiMy hn .sjt'i ly 
Mssuiuctl lo hiivu takiMi |)l;icr: in 1 no/, Jr inusl. Iio h'>rMM 
in mind that Viknunaditya wa.s ;i /•rofrfjti uf irinriMVuii, and 
as such it seems indikcly f liab so lon‘„^ a.^ I lie hiiit 'T nvM '; at, 
Aora, .Haidnr wnnild daro lake such a dra.-li(*- action a'.oainst 
liim. Huniayuu marched aejainst SlD.r Shah in l)fa*cmhor 
loy/, and it was [icrhaps alt-cr llial time that. |{:tiihiravs,issi- 
n a t ca I V i k r a I n fid i t y a . 

Tl is with rcl'cioiici; jo tin’s ye‘ar, I.))!/, that IJdaya Siinh.i 
is .said hy Tod to have i)ccfi aliout si\ ye.ars ol ayf. It wn 
take Tod’s statement <o h*.'. (.torroct wo imi.^t a.ssnnic tlial; 
lodaya Siruha was horn in I n;U a. d. The arrd pi.ance nf od'Ii 
a view is attoiidod with a, serious dilliculiy. IJahur in his. 
meiiiuirs tolls us that in Scjaomher I. ‘>2.^ ]\;ina San.;a 
(Ud-vya’s lather) was already ; and, in arcoptiii;,; 'T^d’s 

estiiiiato as correct wc are led (<» (Id; iui|M)r-.sii»lf |iosit.ioii tiwif. 
tliQ son was l)oni thn.'C years alter hi.^ lather’s death. \V»- 
eamiot ex[)laiii away tin: dilliculiy even it it. I?i‘, ai‘<M pt.^-.d that 
IJdaya Simha was the posthumous .suii of hi.-^ latlicr ^ 

Let us [irocecd one stej) turtlier. W ‘j iiave adroady noted 
ll)at Sultan Baliadur Shall ol’Gu/ajrat !• ‘1 t'.vo expeditiuii.s into 

1 Mahanota Ncn-;i\ Khyat’t oj the. .j / owa, 1«;1iu 17 . 

2 Memoirs of iniburs by Mrs. Jkverid.y:. Si\. Ill, jj. O 12 

"S Cd. Rajasthan, Vol. I, p- 3 O 1 , where lufl • riy>, “tile 

of Ran a Sanga". 
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Mowiir. WIimI was the necessity of two expeditions l)ein" 
undertaken against the same state within such a short period ? 
The Ivlahomodaii chronicler says that “the nmhition of 
corKpierinj; (Whiter aoain took possession ol Bahadur Shah’s 
mind" an<l ho march(3d uoainst Chitor in 15:5 1*. The excuse 
se< hath is hardly aatislactory. The Mahomedan historian 
has ap[)arontly failed to recount tins real cause of the 
second expedition, and, I thitd< tho oidy convincinfij ox- 
planation is that whiclj is irivon ill Muhanota Nensi’s Khyata. 
It snys that in nc.cordaiKio with ono ol* the terms in the trc;ity 
of lotS.'h U(lay;v Siiiiha was sent a.s a howStaL;0 to the eourt of 
Balijulur yiiali, hut tlu.* llajpuf jiriuoii fled troiii tlie .Mnlio- 
niedau eourt after a short stay, tlius violating tli-; most iiiipor- 
t iut torin of the tri'aty. As a coirseipioiiee Bahadur Shah 
set out on his soeoiid o\[)odition a<:;aiu>t Mewar-. Wo oauiiot 
explain it in any otiior way and Xeaisi deserves (>ur erealil. for 
lillino up i.his diseropancy in the aMahomedan accounts. 

Wo thus fiml that in 1533, IJdaya Siinha was old onciioh 
to 1)0 sent as a hosta;j;o to a forei^jn court. (.)n this considera- 
tion alone we must shift hack the date ol Uilaya Siipha's hirth 
hy some tiino before his father’s death iu 1528. Muhanol.a 
Nonsi a^ain is responsihlo lor j)rovidin<^ us with an exact 
date for this o\cnt . lie says that Udaya 8iinha was horn in 
l.)!t7 V. y. corrcs[)ondin;^ to 1522 A. D. apprr)Kiinately. 
Tims IJdaya yiinha was a hoy ot elov(3ii years at the time 
when, accompanied l)y several sardars ot the state, he went to 
the court ot the yultaii ot Guzerat as a hostage for the state 

O 

«'f Me war. 

Udaya was thus a boy of Hlteoii in 1537, the year when 
his elder brother Vikrauifulitya was in all probability put to 
death by Banbir. Ho was not therefore so young as to bo 
incapable of understanding the danger that threatened his 

I llaylcy, LokjI Muhantmadan Dynasties, p. 374. 

Muhanota Ncn.-ii'?. Khyata of the Sisodiyiis, folios 38-y, 

3 Ihid, folio 1 8. 
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lit'o. l[o CouM not, Jilsti hi.: p;irrii‘(l hy ;1 in .-i Iruil. 

from liis slt^opiiiL,^ a|>;ir( mumii. nuisi.h* jl,r cifhl-l 
liis cof^nisant of (lu) [;u‘f . :\[(.rcov.‘r, ii IM.iy.i Siinh:»V-; 

mir^o had in roalihy lior own snu in. 1„^,1 r,>rn.>vr 

sus|)i(*lon, tlio latita’ inusi also hr. n -^ardnd f.) h iv.^ h. .mi nf tin* 
sjiiiio aii^e and thus lully o.nnsriou.-. ijl'llu' d.in-.;. r lh‘ w.i ; h. in-- 
thrown into, Ay:ain, it will havn to 1 m' roiir.‘,ir,i \ U:i\ Hi,, 
dojioption ooiild fintli.avo hnc.ii inainlaiuiMl Inn*.;; alo i‘ Ih'^ murtivM' 
of IJdaya Siinlia’s -nh.H.if,ut»‘, l;<l:iya, w; Ivi v.' in. li.-.j i nd 
ahnvr, was ali*(\ady w-dl known] in (Iliiior a!i.l if. p'M nii aid *, 
to think that laid IJdaya Siinha'.; pl.nv. i>.’r,n f ik.'ii hv .lii'nh n* 
it would Inivo certainly hram «l.nrrtrd spn.ri.ill y at f Im j inn* 
ot rrcmation. <)n tho contrary, 'I’o.l w'oiil.l hav.* ns h. lirvn 
iliat. even the* ‘'in‘.M)MsoI d>i‘'. hon-M-hold ,,1’ 1 h.-^ kal.- .-M\rri i-.-n 
'•nip|)o-a;d tliat tlc'ir ‘Haof wa.s '^[iv.'n to Hie last pln.l .o' of Hie 
ilhi.st.rious SaiiL^ei.” 'Tho <*hi.jt’ sanlar ; wil.li e\e.n|)iion •»! ein^ 
who was a<ajuaint..al xvil.h Jtinna/.-, aefaoir hdi-we ] Hi if. it, waa 
Uda,ya yiiuha who had hemi [>ut l.o d.‘]ili hy iJanhir an I e-udd 
not rcco’^ni/o liiin at, K nnihhahn n- ail hou-.d. we]*.; Hie 

vco’v persons wilji wdiom In* fn!i-,t. lia\'.; eonio int o roii! e*!, 

■ dniosf, ijvca’yday in hu hie! lianhir fim a'^-a-'dil rnl- d at 
( diitor hcliovini^ t hat. U da.ya w no {iiore, .an. I ii \v m not 
till •^cveu years had elaps).l fli it t.ic*, reality broke noon lilm 1 
Tho above c.)nsidcratioa.^ w'il! c jrteiidy ihro.v donht upon 
the authenticity ot tlv) story of I'U/se, Painiai as ( oM hy d'od. 
In fact the a.ssuni[)tion upon whie’h Tod’-' dory re^f n.iin dy 
that IJdc'iya \vas a ineiaj child ;nnl a. paridv.; lae/or at tie* ii.ind = 
e>f liis su[)porter.s, falliii;^’ to the profin l, t.h.j detaih oj Hio 
st<»ry which can he justhic'd only np'»n ihit. a ,-uin j)t ion, mud, 
also ho rejected, Thi.-^ need n<»t, cin-^*; surpiiv ; lor. lo t linn- 
seU tolls us ’ that ho relied U[)‘)n oimI f. radii ions, anioii'^ othe.r.-^. 
for tho (u:)in|)ositiou of his Aniiah ol AF ' -yai . J <- prolinhly 
upou the authority ol some ^uch tradition that led w’r.'te, tlii- 
romantic ojiisodo in his famous book, 

St lilMAL (hlANfJl.'A T)A'I t'A 

l R2j\7sthjn^^ V^l. i. p. c;r. 

I. 11. Q., JUNE, ip 2 .v ’ 



Rama. Raya- Regent of Vijayanagara ( 1542-1565 ) 
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Tho IS rclfitnd hy tho aiionyinous chronicler ol 

(jrolkonda and, alilion^h soiini aiiiliors considered his narrative 
nntrustworthy ‘ , weeannot I)ut admit its triitlifulness, consider 
in-j; the faiit that several events connected witli this roljcllion 
occurred in the very cajiital ot Golkonda in his own lIa3^s. \ 
shall rjiiote tho wlmle passage ot the iMuliaminadan writer lion;. 

“J)arin^ tlie aljsen<‘c* of Ilamriij t’roin his (to 

help tho Sultan ot liijapur aj^ainst that of AhnuMlna'^ar, a., we* 
shall relate in one ol tho folkiwin;^ chajilors) his t\v.» 
brothers, Timraj and (lovindnXj, (siif) who wen* pki.oo<i in <-Iie. 
Government of Adoni, takiiiG advantaGe of Ids ahsonce usurped 
t.Iie control not only of Adjini, hul/ eollectiiiG a force, com 
]ielled sovcra .1 other districts t(» ^ulnnit to tlieir authority. 
Ihimiiij, on liis return to VijayanaGara, wrote in the first 
place loiters to his rebel brothers, which they treated 
willi conlem|)t, relyine: up»in tlieir own force ; and ho nnaldo to 
subdue them, was induced to send amliassadors t(» the. 
court of (Jolkonda tv) solicit assiskanci^. Ibralfim Qutah Shah 
immevliatcly dv3S[)aleIied Qahul Khau, at tho hea<l of six' 
tliousand iiif intry, to join Kamraj. On reachiuG VijayamiGara 
llamraj ordered liis v)wu trva)[>s into the licM ; and havinG 
directial Sidraj Timapa, \ur Khan and Bijii Khrwi, witli 
their dilferent cor[)s, to jvjin the subsiiliary torce, he onlored 
them to march aGainst the rebels. Tlie insurGoiits, fiml- 
iiiG themselves unable to oppose the royalists, took shelter in 
tlie stroiiG fortress of iVdoni, which wa.s besioGod for a period 
ot six months, when heiiiG distressed for provisions, the 
Garrison sent petitions to the throne of Vijayanagara, 

I Ct. H. Kri dma Sa>lri, 'JV/r T/fip'd DyHi7Sh\ 

TQIl-J, p, i;y. 



Rama RaVA, F^KGKNT O! VIJAYANA('iARa 


Kamraj piirdonod I.rolh-rs, ;uid iv-vdl.id ih- t.> th.. 

capittil ^ wlicucaj aitiii' haiidsoaiciy r('\v-‘ird<'d^ 0*iijid 

Khilii received permission to velum to (Jolkoiid.i, wlniv thr 
kiiii,^ lionoured him with tho liilo of Kiin ul-Mulk*’ ' 

Tim pardon so orarioimly -.p-ant.d iiy |{rMn:i Ihiya t.> lii< 
biothois IS nu'.x pi ii.'a i lie al' iirsl ifUl alter eosidiivat loii, i( i ; 
nol unnalau'al. Fie. wanted to si ri ie>'t hen in.' powrr as (in 
wrildii* puiiit.s ‘Fui. r«'i lurt i« >1 1 n‘ ninny !rt»ui>ls 

soinn n(‘i'.;’hI)i)iirH, 'iinl tln^ cLvilinn d' liis nwn ‘nllniTnil .. 
Mini rt'luti vns” ^ "I’liis i> i hr nl irr for «*\ .imirii rn.;- -rim* l.irt 
tli.it (‘onlirm tlu; SFK'rnd pnmF ni’liio piTUtMliii'; ni 1 1 riiirnl . 

in 1.)')':* 'rirunia!;} known lo hnvr rnird ihr Konli;! 
Inkof!' A ll«nvV:i in !> n pii'intr ■•|■;lni, w.i. 

in.nlr whih? Sndilsivi udin;.;* :\l V i jny.i nn;.;;; i n ;\nd 'rii ii 

iii.iln I'Uiiinj- ;if. i\t)iidi\idu Thi.s kiii'ylom hnd 1m .'ii m fiiI 
rd to liini by vSaddsi v^i, that i- l{.‘inM Iki.y.T m lln* nninr 
(»l S;nlasi\ :u ]{an;>;;n -ofi o[ I hr ''finir. 'riiTimal ' inlor nr- n-; 
o| jhis in a yi’ant; of him dd,«<l Id^kV*! Ihil. j-iobnlily 
'rii’iiniala nrv,n* r» -^idiMl .ii Koinlavidn , \vr I it < pn nf I \' lind him 
a! \ 1 ja y;inat.'ai a ; loj- ni:>lanr.-, an ni-»‘npM'.n ai Mnmllj, 
Hadvdl dkalnk dnuV'i ihaf 'rir'im da in laa^ • wa.a in I In 
rapil.ai adniinisl'-rin;.;' ilu‘rm|'iir (mi ia.haii ol S:>da.si\ .i'*. In 
a Ooj)|u?r j>lat«j '^lanl- ol iln' -aim; yraia liinniai,! ‘m ihImI .a.n.'- 
pri vilu'^’rs 1.0 Alaliipah Nh'n'annna.miyika l'*r iailhfiil .'lut-.* 
doim to t-lm Siato :ind ha* vnaidin-; llr* '/iIIm'.o ..I tbifi, 
Tadpatri, V’^nllaliir'a, Sinyananiaki and Siyy,Mli‘. Ini.- ; 

l)Oyond fIouI)!. thal riniinaia waa pr. -riit liarr in <har-M‘ 
ot tho i^oVcM’iunOli t ot ilir Slat'*, win.aio'.'.'r li.'un.* Ihiya wa > 


1 Fcrishla, IJriniV’, ilk !‘i’* 

2 Ibid., p. jiTf* 

4 Butlur\v<->rlli, o*.,, ll, pp. p; " ^ 

6 JkackenbinN', 6.'^/./'/' // ^./ t // -r r, p. \'i 

7 Catalogue of C^ff^r :yan:. //.■ //’ 
Madras, jj. 53. 


■' I';oy 
Uid., ipp 

{ j<‘Ot'rno!< Hl M list urn 
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Kama RaYA, regent of vijayanacara 


Jibseiit lor wai- or business purposes. Ho had an agent at 
(JiKlOr ol’ whom wo know two eharitablo edicts of the year 
lf)5o(',‘ and I55!l-G0‘'* respectively. 

Wo know likewise th:it VoiikaUtdri ruled the country 
round Tiruvayar near Tanjore in A year or two 

bolore l.lin disaster of Talikofa, ho is stated to have boon 
“rulino tho wlnde kingdom” ami, in this ca[)acity, to have 
eonferr(Hl tln^ government of Ikirakura-rajya on Satlaaiva- 
Afiyak.a, the founder of the Ikeri Nilyakas h 

(3ne of the* relations of Hama Ihlya elevated by his power 
was Ids coiisin Vitlbala'^’. He w.as appointed Viceroy of 
Sadasiva in the Southern country and Ceylon*'. A nephew 
of Hama Hilya, Ivomlaraja was ;ils<t exalted by tho intlucntial 
niicle : ho wrrs tho gi’andson ol ]V(la Kojularaja, the brother 
ot Jiama Haya’s tathm-, Ihiiiga’, In an inscription of l.ooG 
he is (;allt;d ‘'Mahamaudalesvanr Komara Kondaiaj.tyyadeva 
Maha arasu’’**. lie- is likewise mentiom'd in iwo inscrifrtions 
at Biidami''. His intluonee at court is shown try the grant 
of Sailasiva recorded in the Hritish Musi’um Plates lor 
fostering Visuu’s cult. This gi-.-mt had laaat rcquesLed by 
Koudaraja to llama Haya**'. In liioH Smlasiva makes 
another grant, on the applic.itimi ol Hama llaya, Koudaiaja 
having again made tho petition**. Finally .irrother inscrip- 
tion of loOl r ecords a gratrt ot Kotieli Kondarajadeva to the 
spir itual pi'ec(!|.)tor* *. dillela Harigapatirajayyadeva Maha," 
raja, related t<t tho Aravidu family oit hi.s mother’s side, was 

I Hiitterwortli, O.C., 1, pp. 458-t)0. .a //m/., pp. 45O-S. 

3 ret) of tSy4. 4 11. Kri.slma Sa.stii, o.c., p. 179. 

5 J/./j.A’., iptr, p. 86 ; Iprc, pp. 82 iT. 

6 tcp of 1905; cf. Heras, Ruiint Riya Vifjfiala, Viceroy of Southern 
India, O.f.M.S; .sv, pp. 17O 190. 

7 Ikitish Museum I’latcs of Sadiisiva, Ep, hid., IV, p. 4. vv. 
125-40. 

8 F.p. Cam., 1, pp. 12, 19. 

10 Ep. hid., p. 2. 

1 2 M.A,D., 1920, p. 59. 


9 hid. A?it., X, p. O4 
II Ep. Cam., IX, Cp, 186. 
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?y) 


also elevMte.l by tho p.nvorlul He wa^ 

Arahuinambilesvjiru aiul oov,Mn..r ..f J{:Liiia.luri(aiii siina, 
be had an atront called Ainai inayami V.■n^/;da Nriyaninoarn > , 
Mt)reovcr llama ,Ra3^'l ‘-wms so ;^<‘n> rotis”, ao(!<>rdiu;f to Mann* 
tluit it is icmarked in thi' cbrnnii" les that/ he iiovor rcl'ii 
scd any favour naked, lie coidiniK'd any ip-ant he made by 
a 1 oeord of oolikoi ])lal.'-s.,.,()\vin”- lo flic liberality of lids 
Emperor his fame spread, and many men of dilbirenf nations 
resorted to him and entered his service, principally tunmoi 
m-s”3. 

This elc-Vation ol relatives \v;is noi, only in order to streiii'b- 
eii his actual power Imt. to pn jiare tlie-reby th.' lin.-d step 
he was contemplating. 'riie l'e-j;inidni( of the second staen 
had been inaiktal by a ro>i/“/'i‘f<il for such indeed was the 
imprisonment (»t llie Soverei',pi. Ihit. lor the lie'pnnino r>| the 
third, iKi such St roiio' act ion was maicssary. 'I'he omission ol 
(he annual show of t he puppet Emperor, coupled with ruinonrs 
purjioscly spread liy the, very agents of ll;im;i llaya aland, the 
supposed demise (d’tho Sovereign, was (piit<‘ enoie.di lor every 
body to iioknowledoo Kama ll.iya :is the now Emperor ol 
Vdjayauajpira, seeirc..'; th:d he was prudii'ally the Sovm-eioii 
and also the closest rolal ive o I' Sailasiva, alfhoiioli heloiioiiio 

to a differoiit family. 

There are .several or.aiit.s and iiiseiiplions heloiiipno to this 
secoml ataoo which [»ro\ethe pn.'pai’at ioii for lids liiial st.ep. 
Ill ItiTil ill the JJcvin.ilialli ;p-aid ol Sadasav.-i, K.-ima Kaya 
is alroatly "ivcii the title ‘Kino ,if Kanifda”-* likewise, in 
another orant of S.idasiv.i in l.a.'ifi/'. In lo.al, llama 
Jiiiyii himself in<t(lc lUiothtT l>r;lhmanaH in tln.‘ 

same form as the o]<l t^i’ants <»f ‘ainicr-ir-? f>t VH jfiy.in.'o^anu 
In the hof>'innin‘^, it inv<»k» - (Jam sa nntl tlio lioar, lhf» 
sportive incarnation of Visnn ; (lien it, lolate.s llama Rayas 
pedigree from Ruihlha .'iiid the I’ururavas, sjiOHk.s 'd the deeds 

t 445 of 1911. “ Maiiiio i, Scona do Mogor, IH, 97- 

3 £/./«,/., XIV, p. c 30, V. 30. 4 /«</. Xni, |j. 154. 
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Kama rava, regent or vijayanagara 


of Rama Hsiya and Ii'n brothers, witliout mentioning Sadasiva 
at all, and says finally : "while havin<]' uprooted all the 
enemies, Rama Rtiya ruled over the earth as famous as 
liharatn and Bhaj^iratha”' . 

After thirteen years the [)Owor td Rama Raya in 
Vijayanai^ara had heeoiin^ sufficiently stron," ; rumours were 
proladily spread about that Sadasivoi was dead. Then the 
ambitious Rooent took for himself the title ofkiii!^. ‘‘After 
Sadasiva’s death” says Anquotil du Perroii, "llama Raya was 
nominated kiuo’"^. ft seems probable that a real ceremony 
of enthronement took place in the capital, lor (?. Frederick 
expressly says that llfuna lliiya "sat in the Royal throne 
and was called the kinf;”-‘. Fven Alanucei, in IG88, called 
Rama Riiya ‘Kmperor of Narsinoa’^ And pndialdy new 
paoodas wore at once struck with his name. ‘‘We do not know 
(.)f any coin of Rama Raya bearinif such an early date 
but wo are aware of coins struck with his natue on the eve of 
the battle of Talikota : the famous (!n))iJikol(i pfujoila j^ives 
the name of Rama Riiya and the date IfiGo and has on 
the obverse, a li«i;ure of Visnu staiulino under a canopy^’. 

Since this date, some time iji l.afi;?, the coreniony of show- 
ing the Bmporor to his subjects was discoid.inu(!d. But 
the three brotliers used to oo once a year ti) his prison-like 
palace in order to do homage to him as their Sovereion*^. 

The o])ij^rivphical eviilonco on this [)oiut is more than 
sufficient. A co[)por plate record at Devarayaduroa of 15(52-15 
bays that Rama Raya reigned supreme at Vijayanagara’. 
A private grant of the same year mentions Rama Raya as 
‘ruling the empire’, and does not mention Sadusiva**. An 

I M.A.D., 1923. pp. 125-7. - Anquetil du Perron, 1 . c. 

3 Frederick, 1 . c. j Gubernatis, o.c., p. 290. 

4 Manucci, o. 0., Ill, p. 97. 

5 Hrown, Coins of India, p. 64, (C.alcutta 1922). 

6 Couto, VI, p. 383. 7 Ep, Ctirn., XII, Tni, 44. 

8 Ibid, Tk. 44. 



RiMA RiYA, UKdENT OI- MIAVANAGARa 
ini^criptioii nt KrishiiHriijfipGt fHluk rGci*!'*!^ h i^runt* iimrlo 

“while the Rrijadlurrijii nija-paramesvara vira-pratrijia-mahanlya 
T{<iina T)eva ItiXya A.iyyati'4ar was si'.atta! <<ii thi' jownllr-d 
throne in Poimkoiula”* . Thero is still anot her insrription, 
dated 1505 , the same year as the laittle id Talikota, that i^ivrs 
lliiina Raya the same imperial titles and does not men 
tion Sadasiiva at all ; it is a. <;rant made “when the master ot 
Kuntala (Karnata), lord ol the throne ol Vhdyanaoaii (Vijaya- 
naoara), the Rajadhiraja raja-paraineiivara vira pratapa vlra 
Hama Deva Raya inaharaya, seateil on the jtnvelled throne 
was ruling the kingdom of the world in peaiai and wisd<tm"^ 
Even in an inseription of 1 5 Hl, diiriie^ tin; rei;j;n of Hanoa I, 
Kama Riiya is called Hajadhiraja-', and in anotln r ot 
Veiikata [II, lO.'j!), he is recorded to have ooveint'd tin; whole 
woilil*, Al(Hi;j; with the lythie namnls, Anantacarya in 
his poem PrujxuniumrUtM <!alls Ifama Haya ‘Emperor ol 
VijayanaL^ara who nded after KrsiiM Raya'"’. 

Now, if the Ilindns, who were, under Vijayanaoara 
rule, foroot 8adasiva, who was supposed to he dead, and men- 
tioned oidy Rain.-i Raya as the Emperor ol Vijayanaonra, 
no wonder Eerishta says nothing ol tin; lornn.a- and always 
speak of the latter as the Sove.nayn of the rival einpirn''. 
When Kletailiipo tlio battle of Talikota, we shall see how 
Eerishta de.serihes tho riehes <d tin. throne of Rrmia Raya on 
the battle lield. E, .Sousa speaks of Uidosa (.Sadasiva) 
Kin^j; of Canara (Vijayanaear-'i) but Iroin laat) the oidy 

! Ibid., IV, Kr. /<> I am ;-.ine tl'.at thi; iiiM i ipthm imuioU, 
because of tlie date 1543, .md ■>[ tin; mention ol I’cnakonda a, the 
])l.n:e wliere the Kmpt rur wa. lesidiny. Tlic n ie.my tmed have itc.cn 
committed tim ing tlic rci-^n e>f R.m;^a I or Xcnkal .i II. N( vei fin It. 
even a forgery proves that Kama Raya wa- c e.-it!eretl tlu; real kanin-roi 
nf Vijayanagara. 

2 Ep. Cam.. Vtl, Ci, f>2. -t ‘ ’ 

4 Ill, Nj, 198- 

3 S. Kri^Ii na.Avarni Ai\ aiu^ar, ^ouncs. p. 202. 

6 Feri>hta, 
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known kinu; ol Vijay;ina;4^ira accor(linf4 to him is Krima 
Kaya^ 

'rim lollowinj^ intnrmaUon ijjivo!! us l\y liis minister 
Mini favonrito .Kamayamatya Todaramalla in liis Svai'dinC; 
laktilitiddJd prohahly relnrs l,o lii.s time : “He liad a i)alace 
ealled Hatna Kuta’’, says he, ‘‘construotod l)y liis minister 
Hamayrimatya and Ini was stru<‘k wit.h admiration as itcxeellod 
(?ven Vaijayanta, tini i»alaee ol‘ the ijnds. The ])ala(;o was 
surrounded l\y extensive t^ardens, udorneMl with statues, 
which eontaiiuid cool t.aiiks ahoundinii with swans’*'-^. 

llama Uaya at this time liandod over to Iiis hrotliers 
all tlnj L^ovenimcnt atVairs and d«ivol«*.d Innisfdt to music ami 
litorat.ure. “Seated within this palma.? (Hatna Kiita)” says 
llama yiiinatya. “spent his time u\ tin* inid-t, ot se.liolars vers^al 
in litorature, music and other arts*^’\ AciOiu-ilirudy a ^ijrant- 
ol Vehka(a, 11 . las!), inh»nns us tlial. llanja llaya had a j^roat 
pleasure in music on tlui vina and siuLjini^^^ With tln*se 
years |)rol)al.)ly is associated the trip of Kama llaya with liis 
(furu daltacarya, the. ^on ol Srinivasa, t'» the h>rtre‘ss (>t 
( kandiMi^iri, to spend soiiui (lays in tJiat sacred re‘tirennmt 
dedicat(id to tlni study ol the siLstras'*. This time o[ hjismi.* 
in tlie last years ol Kama Itaya is also mentioned in the 
J/mnirs of Manucci, one, century later ; “alter this division” 
says ho, “In? led a liappy lite, without al-teaifliiit; to L^ovcrin 
mont or t.akine; any notiee o( what wont 

Tiniinala was' naturally in chan^o of the whole j^overn- 
ment. I[(i was the supreme minister ot Vijayanaijara dunn;:^ 
tlio last days j)rO(*edin:]j the battle of Talikota'^, The titles 
ijjiven him at this time are as follows : Mahilmajidalcsvara 

I h'aria y Soina, Asid Poriu^^ucsii. ll.pp. 1S9, 373 (I.csboa, 1674,'. 

.3 S. Krishna'^uaini Aiyan^ar, (e c.. p. n)o. ^ Ihitl. 

4 /i/. Cnni,^ XII, C\', 39, 

5 S. Kri^lina'^wami c*’ 

6 M anueci, (\ r., Ill, j>. ')S. 

7 J/. I’., /v., 34 T. Aju*. 13 . » »I iSne 



UAMA !vA\ A. Ml- W AX Af i: \ 

};Miii:UifcVc-i -Var:nn - '('ir luim la] ;ijMy ya. L- v.i M a]i:n:!,| i ’ . Tl,. 

a [)j 'Dinlmciit ol '^riniinaia . as *)!' (in- I'annir'-, 1 * l{ a 

v-araiww in ilin vi(a'r« >y.“ It y ui l\» nula v jil n ; afal it wa^^ ilan 
pfMlialily lliat. Hama Ha.ya. I* ‘llinvinLC Ins • «l i-I.a a’ ir. f hi ^ 

1 1 \ (^‘s ami ii'hanls a j«l i,. ► (hia ia-ranir hK !a\a*aii''' 

tin f)0(jl Hainayaim'ii.ya, • liahlim^ liim thii-. ■p.n.i nrm\ 

a '.^ra ha.ras l.o hralimamia \\ Inai tin ji"r'. Si'h!i{U.i|M 

riuiiiia HujU. anut.lu-i' iirnhcw d! Hama H.u s ■ ijm-anii'i 

til'- \ itaa’oy at Ka nKlax i< jirh 

Tuanuala, l»«;sij|r-; hrim^* Mmi^lia* wa a|,-) ' »p. .1 1 1 1 • i ! 

< ol* Vx.‘ll'>]'i; ami ol lI’H- whoio -un-oiimin!"; ai n I i \' h 

know* an im^oript i<»n oT him, «lal'*«l I .»«; y ai !• »'.\in •• < ‘hum ■ 
l^ontia \ai\a)\a ol' to mahti ‘.Mani ; !o ih- l- inj*!-. •»! 

I li-it. phmti \ 

In i.lm now (a^h r of ;o>v<a-nm‘‘ny Xh nioif :nln ■v.a ^ ( 'um 
lu.nnh.a* in vhh'.l ol .’In* arm\‘\ "I In- ..M- (aim'., hi ^ 

fornhu*!. as a (intna'a! ia tin* \’ 1 )ayana'.;:i ra army pio'a.,! ih;' li.-' 
• iorlion \v{i.'> right ly nia«h*. l.’im V olian'^inii p!ii<--o| \ • nl';-.ila i I 

!';>*all ( I'lal. Mnmva.mli.-'tin'.rui'-ln',! in i.h*- uoi*M as a v\ ini.a 

a’l'l m ihk' In- is-slnt.'-al <-» h‘i\’j ia ■ 11 ;> '»• 1 1 ? 

Arjuna in llm l>aijln 

Altai* a raral’nl sfmly ol al! lim-n -ml hoim m.-. 1' ..po'.o’.. 
<)int.<.^ n\i<hini. tlial tin; mal loun-hn* ol tin* .\t'a\hln 
mn";<, noli l»n <a>nsi<h*rn<l to ha' ht.-ai I iMitn »ia, ,->a( I : -si : 
-m ‘(.a I lis hrotln'r Hama Ha-yn ami' y n-- iir'-'skai 
ilm Talikola ilisasloT, In-nl alm.nly p-iv a r=)'' hi^ hmul;. »ir 

path Iwiaiii-- U) Llu! liin.ti.-, '.vI.i.M! ia- a.i,ualiv ni"Un:..l ■...iiI, 

■ Ihj iitiatiiniou^. apjji'iivnl ut llaj wlioi.; "1 lia; l ai) pii r. 

II. Ili.u, 


I Amjiu.'til ilu hnrrnik o. , '.v 

S. Kri.‘'hna.'^wanii Ai\ a; t •. c.. p- '''■•• 

3 /\jrainayo^;;i [V/Viva;;/. S. Krilii.'s -s.nm /\i\ -a. ...n , 

.) U\\\\/.^i\\, South fn.li, 171 Ins fil-ti-iis, 1, N' - -Iv-'- 

, l/’hL '■ \r,.ja. ti; .!a !• - . 

;* E/^. Ivfi.. \ \' I . j). ■) n;, . 1 '■ 

S. Ki i;:h! a-.-.-, cinji Ni' .O'-nn ■> 


t. IL (J., ILM'.. nyJ - 



Buddha as an Architect 


“111 1 JikMIki's I inn; ;m«l in lliaL portion nl iiurUioni Iinli;'. 
w'lirru lh(^ JiiuMIiisi. inllucnoo was most, oarly felt — tliai. 
is to s;iy, in the distriels inelndin*^ and adjennino fhox.; 
tallied l.lie linited Provine(!s and IJehar ’ — tln.^ an*a ii<^rnieni ■ 
ol villages were pra^dieally similar. “Woi nowliere liear '-i 
isolal.ed ln»use-^. ’The linus<‘s \\a*re all 1 oi_iret Ii(n\ in a ‘j;ronp. 
separat.i'd only hy narrow laiu's. Iniinodiai.olv adjoining wa 

iho saerod yrove. of laa'r.-^ of ihr primeval I'oresi. lip.vonii 

this was the wide e\pans«‘ »>!' enlt,ivali‘d tield. usually rie<- H*’td 
V illagers are deserilxal a- unit-in-j; of their own ae<a)rd to luii!'l 
mote halls and r(‘st.-house> :ind reservoirs ta» mend tlieroid - 
Imtween their own and adja<‘ent; villau’es, and to lay 

out. parks/’* 

Th(' e‘\a(‘l. details nf (own pla.iininy arc' not, axailahh’. Ihii 
“\vc arc* (.old of Iccfiy walU, ranpcarl.s with hull r» s>-(‘s and 
WM.((!h~towors and 'yrc'at; oates : the whole siiia’cumdcal hy a mc'*- 
or cjveii .1 donl>h^ moat, one (»l wat<.‘r and one ‘>1 mud. Mn‘ 
wt; arc*, nowhere lold ol tin* lonyth ot the Idrtilieatioii-' cu’ e; 

1 luJ estcail (»1 I In* spMcc t hey c‘neh»s« d. It would l.ha! 

\vi) have; i.o t.hink not so mueli <>1 a lary*- walha! cit.y ae <»! a 

tort surrounded hy a, numlM*r of sidnirhs h'rom the Ircquc'iit 

ment.ion of tin* windows of t ln^ yn-eat Imuses oprmino dina-tly 
oTi to the sirc'et.s or squares it wo\dd appc'ar tliat it. w’as noi 
ihc^ (Mwtom 1,0 have, t.liem surroundc'd hy any private 'j^rounde 
There' weie. hiowever, no <louht-, cmeh)sed spac*es hehiiid tie* 
trcml'- of the housc;s, wl/ndi latter ahutte l on the sta’eets/’- 

I Hiiddiii-l India. Rlnx Davids. pj>. 42, 45, 49. 

' R. D.. pp. o.p 0;. (d. d'lu' hill li‘rtre«, tdirivraia, tear and hal 
mile-- in cireiiinlerencw is ‘mIiI to liavc bet:n built bv AlahaL^ovinrla, tla 
.10 bite. t. HinibiN.nM i, st.itc-d !*> h.i\<' built K' /u-r^aha. kin;/ h'-n-^c-, wha'^ 
'• ,i tin', c ind'’’ in «du inne c. " I Iw' ■ t.ii..,- ^\^d^’<>t trivi'.raia a:'- th' 
ui'lr -t ext.ti'.t st( i( bnildin in India”. Mi iUic.>ii is af-o ijtade c 



iaM'-hii ^ w Ai-i'iiiri'. ! ' r. 

rnlilv'-' villaj^Ts :\nil t.owiis, ihe •toi iiU p! ^ ar.- 

hniiHl in :il)Uiulano(j in t,lin naiionii'al \vt‘ll as tin; 

.irvlakas. At places it. appears as it lindillia wa-rr- ilrJiver 

iir*" (lisc()urs(?s on areliiteelure. As a nMtt<‘r v)l laet, In; 
i‘nioine(l U[)on liis ilv.;vot»‘i's ll\e supi rvHiMii t>t hnildiii': oons 

I met ivMl as one (d (.In; dulior; ot (ho oiaks'’. 1 1 . is ';(al<‘d in 

Min* of llio early tha» the dhikklm- w- h- ('ad on a 

.*.■)( ain ()(‘ca'^ion l»y (k*; lU»‘s^“d i)ii * aSi'T lii'* d' !i\ri‘y oi a 
, .‘lieioiw disoonrs'' with rt;-poni in dwellinv's ■ I :di<»'.\ \'ai, M 

liliikldnis, akodes nf liv<‘ kinds — / f'ht, 
and -k 1 inildiin- a r.‘ ihn-; dl\id--d ni!-> ilv 

• 'riui derails <d iln- di.a iin-i ai‘e iiui ni ■' li' 'difall v 

a in tin- ina-nnn*li a-; iln-‘'ao‘ n*'! a n-int r.-i iral 

i 1 .-.It !^»-s ' 


Kainpia.i. K,. amiH. M aM.-ii... M:"e! . . 

■ f *' ,1 , i \ .;U in , I ’ ii'a K , '■v ' -ik -^''‘d ' -t e.« i « .1 ’• , ' - ! li ■ » ■ > t .i 

:. l,l,7.'vkn u..- n.•• Vin- 

A ok...!..u.. a I’uniMn, 

M..!n>.ai Xv.'uitTiiaiji Sm\ ir-.iiKUi'-i 

.'.1 Vi.l.’li.ii..ua '‘.uiii't AiVv'-'i "i..|..i i. 

I‘, <-:i Kalina.;, ■ ta C- a ir,.l.u.uiH!.. " 

I VI. i/. i 'iian-k. i.,., •! ■ 

' Vi.i.ua to.’-'., I- I *!*!’■ ‘ ‘ ■ ^ 

'•'’li'.. Lnmiiaaitat... 1 Vai.ihay.ia ■ a I' > . -■I,'.. I a:. 


Cm:', \ 1. I. 


' , ) ; ! a ( I .ill 


\jtl aar-.n )ry non*. '\ nan’. 
.\!( ih;i\a '"'a,' wln-i» iitMall'. 


■ i til!' wrli kn*!-'- n llnkl'l;-: >- 


II. 'm;. 'ha't ■.'•nai> 


n . i i)\' i lii* ' ! >ii 


'I- In iiiiplv ' Sa\ ai na . .11'.; ;.t ; o I : ■ 

M, a-. rrn.l<.'n:il l>y ( la, ai,.! Kk 


iM, .ih.i Kk; Ha'.!': I i'' " * 

i- I,..,, r.Mi ■■.1''. N"i I'a 'Jii. '.i.a 


nn SLKll Mla.s ..f I-"". '■' • 

.,1 buiUiinas bec-n mcntior..;.! tb-: blpa .... ira 
. V..T, tliat th.'.ac an: meant t- imnl;- -■!>»: 


.ver, tliattheae an: meant t- mini;.- ^ . 

•heth.-n lk-n,al. K.-V-Oin,; ia' Ikai-ii, a .n,ny a;, nlu, 

itCalune prasada. RUy ' ' 

i.„v, 4.,ri::<l m,an.i..n. m tb- s-im!- - "td-' -t-v. " 


!)• I' N'. 


1,1 M. 
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n.hf}r<i.< i\ri‘ t.ln.* \v«*ll known inona slorio*; <)i‘ Ltimplti.s ul‘ tin.) 

I {n*!<!hisf ()ri'.»'inally iinplyin:^ linlls wliero thn monks met. 

< soein lo l)e n sjujeial kiinl of Ijtniijal Iniildiin^s, 
parlly i^r r-'li'jjious ati-i partly for rosidcnitial |)Virposes. 

ar<i wliolly la^sidonlial storryf.al l>ni!di!nj;s; Imritn/as ar(^ 
:i l•^r'^■<'r and more |)onipons tyi)<‘ oi’ s('>i’(.;V‘ 3 d huddiiiy's. (iuha*: 
^ijinn in 1)-^ l(‘s ; diynili'.'d knddin^''^, ori'j;inallv knilt nnder'j;round 
lui- iniddltr ela^s pcopk;, The e\t*‘n-ii veness ol (ln'‘Si‘ l.)uildiims 
nan de inia‘j;intal iVnm {.he lenoih n\ tiin*) devored to yeltiny' a 

hon aj (‘<?inph^l(,‘l\ hnilL 'PliiM it is -l:ii '.al (hat “with la'i^e rMna* 

t‘) t |p‘ w<»i‘k ol a - nsall ir inav !»•’ '.;‘!\ i‘n in rhare'o (l‘» 

an ovei‘'ie-';r( as a nn r-tt /c^inttiut (new work) ihr a. p.aiod n\ 
li\'e or si\' Vf.ai’"!, Iha) nn an h>r a p*‘ri'>d '/) seV».‘n 

or \'eais, tiial. on a lar*.;-- ‘O* ;» Imi* . m* 

t w.-lve ycar’-^h'’ 'T'wW <he har;' p'T!'»d' imt; idh'd a. wav 

'O' ■! I ! 1I I e. 1 1 1 1' - ^*1 M , \ I \\ e i ;.i ; >1 . n • ' o , ‘ < I )’ u ’ t t M . i ‘ 1 i || ' 

ei- i:t ■ h ii> i - ■! .! 1 !:ii.!\ .I'.'i '«•:'!* -i- e ‘1 ! e iii n i' ; ^ t it.'-i In 

i »“ .1 j >1 .1 . p 1 i n ! I ! i a j »'w • i I ; »!.i < •( 1 . ’ i .n I Ilf > -I'l ii I a -t • ’0‘\ 

I !if 1 . 'pM . ..{ i’ ,r;.i .1^ tr.!:i/i jj Ti’.c 

' '.Ip.’-'M-il ;m '( M . li SaiiJait liti a ..t arc •, la'l I 'n* aialM'nt ,il i j 
\.i!I I'-aa.l lii lilt* waiter*. 1 )i< t a riaiw ai'd' r tli... T(anra ‘(.niii.i 
lilM.iIly lasMia': I'.iM* .I'lti waiiiKl -can t<»rc(i!' t*' a ’a Irryri .inid hailtliaep:. 

ti:«‘ j tl ilo -, ( I ’ aiai V pei. p. | y.») actaally ■ anlains aa (‘l;i]>nra!t‘ 
d'' ;> I ipLi‘ >n 111 i;i ai H hi y u i!i! .1 i pal.a (*, a:’(l oi-- 'n linci tlic rm'h eat 

ttar.plc., . 1 -, in the lamp -a-. Ai-viiti v .ivcs. .X- .nrdinp In j-Jaddh.i* dios.i 
llic c ‘pair'd haildiiie,-; am' >>1 Inin hi.-ui-. laim'-Kp tlu.w an* ])nilt ni 
lau k'., :a.ni.'\ w<.‘'d, nv iMilh. kliy ! ).i\id-> h.a-; rcndniaal Sil.ipulia’ 1)\' 
‘lint- ni.aln in a nek’ .imi h*lT mj tlr* tiMimlaU- ni of ‘paaisu (San ik rit 
■p.iiiisa’ mrani-i - and. dimt. nj- eiuialklinp; snii; eaih.i/ Hiiddliapho-'.a 
ha-; tlui-- nspl.iiae-d lim pan* a-Irn ;ni nnd.i-r M.iii.i vappa 

“ Adilliay'"'.! li ^ avantyu any ipeiia n. IVn.ah* li d iyhap.i-od<>. 
I [annaiy.iii ti apari .ik.raila!'* [^atii Mnt.d;at.iy on » p.i • -dn \'eva. (iah.i ti 
' t ii.'hi-..'.' ;ah,i iliynlii darnyuh.i paii.sayuh i. 

i' *av,M!«' al-'> ( dde-nher-; ae.di l\Ii\ IJavid'^ Vdn.ava tran-da- 

ti a M a '/an \ lyp ut’te, al-n i 'allavayya, p, i;i lU'te 
V nil \ i- V' a, \’ 1 . ! y. I 
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will be cloiir Iroiii l,lio (b‘lail <>t iiiaiiib' lr"iii 

tlio Vinaya texts. ^ 

The selection ofbuildiii*^ bites shows a luolily <lo\ rioprd 
M-ood taste. The Arrunf(, wrll lilted lor ((uiot.-loviii;.' pooplo 
is stated to l)0 built, “not, tin) l.n- troiii iluj town a?id not. loo 
near, convenient tor LJoin^' and Ibr eoiniu'e,, oasilv accc'ssihlo 
tor all who wish to visit liim, by liav inh. t.oo ei’i-wch d, hv 

jiioht not exposod to loo nmoh ina^c and alariu "I'hr 

whole coinpournl is (‘iiclose'd wilii ram|)aris (unthavit) ot ilu'oo 
kinds, namely, l)riek walU*, stono walU, and wo-mIou U iua -^ 
which arc a;.'ain su)’rouiid‘‘d wiili l>.iini)oo lrno, >, ihoiai 
and ditches.'' 

|[nns(\s w<*rc lanli. </(»nipnsin'_;* ‘‘dwellin'^- rooms a ml ri^tirine; 
rooms, and stor».M‘(}oms, and scrvico-lialU and halls with tiro 
places in them, and stoiediou.se, and cImscIs, and idoi>i.ers, 
and halts lo)' and wt'lls, and sheds lor tin* will, 

and hath-ro<ims, and hall.', altaediod to (lio h.iih rooms, and 
ponds and opim-roofial diods h ddmo* hnildincis ar*c 

mt!anf. to ho dwoltiii'j; hoii-.<j- : so it is stated ileO *'an 
(tlevotccd !ia.s huilt loi‘ his own a iM’sldom*'*. a d'a,‘pin^* room, 
a <iahle, a lowau’, .an one-p‘‘aki‘d hllildin^^ ;i shop, a hontii|m\ 
a stoi’(f.y<Ml houso, an attic, a ca'/*', .t i*»dl, a >tori;-room, a 
rolradoi’v, a liie-room, a kitch**n, a privy* .a idaco to walk in^ a 
well, a well-houste .a (which i' ^upposod hy Ihihha- 

•to ho a hatirm;^ placr l.ir hot shd i no h.al li ’), :i af r^uf rim 
ta)Om, a lotus pond and a paxilion”'. 

Tlio inner cliambcas art- ilividotl irif'» l ht o' «'las.-* s, called 
fiivikn-tfurlflHi or .Mpiaro halU, X^u ! >i^(rl>hff m reelanonlar 
halls, and wlii<*h .;* (ans to h.- a lar'oj dittin- 

liaiv*. The veratidah-^ (oZ/y/./o) ( o ha vc hemi a spc(‘ial 

c'haracterisl Ic ol ilm.se huilditij.-. d'he* IJIe.-s'-d ( )no t Ihnldha ) 

I ( ’\ilJava'-e-;a. V’^h v 

:> Ihiik, VI, t* s. ; na'I.. \'I, o^ 

4 Ibiik, VI, . 1 , to. 5 Man iv.’f. •a ilk 5 - i *lh 5 - 

6 Abf)iit ihi" la-t li.idflhn^Ie .* .i o-eno. to l)i- .ionbttul and a,. 

hainmiya oabbho ti kata-.ma eat>bho liiudanndiiiiiana :;abtjho va ; ba^ 
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>.Mys “I allow you, () J^liikkhus, r*i>v’ere»l iorr:u;(?s, iiiiie?' 
voraiulah'^, aiul over (aiv<?s'’^. ^riio siofc^yed luiiMiiio's 

{irrai^iida) are shated to taniislie<l with “;i voraiiflah to 

it. su[)[)()i'terl ou |)illai*s with onj/ital.s of ole{>h<*uit hoad*’'^. 

Details (»r ;ial<‘s, door's and wiiidow.s aro also elaborate, 
(hiteway.s are built with rooin«. and (»rnainental sereon- 
work over* thonr*. And ;^’ai.‘.s are irrade ol st.iko'- int«u‘laced 
\\it.h thorny hr•ake.s‘^ 

l)ooi*< ar.3 hrrnished with ^‘dnor* posts: :nnl linfoh with 
hollows like a mortar lor lire fl./or lo r«n’o!vo in. will) 

projfot ions t.o ri*\'olve in iho^*: liollows^ wit.h I'iirys on the door 
lor 1 h<i Irolt. 1,0 woi*k alofV^' in. with a liloek of \vo<id fixed 
in to ( ho ot tho floor-posi , and etuilainin*^ a e.ix it y lor 

the holt to o<) into ((jalle.l tin* monkey's hi* id), with ;i 
pin to sfyeuro the l)olt hy. with a (‘onneetim; holr, witli a kf‘v 
hole, with a liole lor a str-ine* witli wliieh the door ma\' 

lie elosed, roid with a ''trimj;; f'-r iloO pin t 'Tie* windriws 

.‘iboiit tlio t 'A ' ' ti'inr- i»o p t.itiii'.i y.a 

;eil>hho ; n.-diu i '.;,il)l>li > li Mttli.nal" d\ i;;unati;oin i \ ahv ; <ir.;!s‘ 'oabl ila ■ 

(( jillavaivei. \'I. liiit OldcnhrTL; .md Khv> Da^id. tM 

l><‘en uh«>ll\- iiiisl<'d wlu'ii tla-y tiaied.'ite llu' .r la^ t t o ])\' ‘•j):i!rinLr-*n 
^ liajx-d and <|uait nuaeaue diaprcl/' .ibont th«- ia t "! wbu ii tbr Iraliaie- 
oT fven To-d.iy air ([idtc unfamiliar. 

1 ( 'idiavay,y,.'e V\, 5. (oininri.tedl ’o'' Ibiddiiayju^sa • Alinejo 

luinia j)ainui\lia*ii \iua.iii, ('ompart* \bhidiia.'i.i| ,j ,.idi jiik.i, vrr -r mS>. 
I'aydianaiM nama yam ’nkh.unanta ra pavi-..uil;t ta pailebi hananti, 

tassa vilifii ;i d v:h nbli.atr Uiiti.nn niliarit\.i 'kar.ip.ide-;a-'-;a eiain aiiliiva-' 
ranam, paylr.lnan ti pi Mua/ali. rakutlana ti maiilir laal'ibhassa ■■.ainaela 
paiiyay.iro \Lua;ati p.iUntan ti pa-Ja*. O-.irako n amilindake vams.-'iiu 
datv.I tato danijalv<’ o-anelva leitam i:]iad:ina[»:nnnkb,ii.;. 

Ibid., VI, i.|,i liattbinakhak.np ^iiI>porn;d •>:. the huiital 

[.{’:4m/f/n') of rlcphant-., s lbnkilia;,di' *-sa. 

A I 'idlavai_iL;a. \’l. p 10 ; p 1 ; ‘to^ana’ oi wliich r-xeelk.mt exam 
pies in • rone ha\'e Ix-cn found ,it ’die S.inrln ai:<l Bharluit d'opos. 

I Ibid.. \M, 10. 

; Ibid., \' h p S a!-i» 1 and 17, i. c 'oinparc the di Wiuetit.u ’net- 

'AC'-u ■ka\ ai.a' (!oor proper and *dv ira* door-way ••!' pate-way. The 
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arti r>iato<l to l.»o of threrr kinds H.c.<v»rdlii*j; Mi {iM.y .tio 
made with railinj^s, lattices, or slips ol wc^od*. The slniK^ rs 
are adjustahle atid can he elosod «»r opened wlienevto' re 
<[nired^. Five kinds ol rot>lin'^ an- iinMiiioned, i>riek rooi- 
injjj, stone roolinei;, r'eineiili rooting, straw roolin;.;*, and rootin;.’: 
ot Icav(^s’h The It)*)! is first iajv*.*r'Ml ovin* with skiii'. and 
[)laster(al witliin and wiflioiit; tlnai lolldw while wash, 
hloekincj, r(Ml-(*o]ou!-inL(, wreath work and er»a.‘per workh 
“TIio floors were eif earflt, not; ot w'ooil, and were, resioiaal from 
t;iino to time hy f’re>Ii ela\’' or dry eowihin-^ l>einLj iai<l down, 
and tln.m tann'red with a. winter wash, in wliieh soinetinn 
hlaek or red was mixed. Fiaaii flni parallel passage in Maha 
\'a'.X'_fa. (i. ' 2 ^. l-O and ( adla\ a'jro>x (vill. Ih it wa)nld 

seem ihat the red eolonrin;.^ was used raiher lor wadN, and t he 
hlaek oin.) tor lloors’k It. a]>pears> howe.ver, that, with a, 


tev' , rire ^tat'-(i to hi' oi rhr« !.ino-. — a- ih'V .ne ni.n!.- <.i l>o"i 

hard wood, « a* horn < \ \ , t r 

t i ’n)i.i\a"”;a. \’ h \ s ^ ntiji.e-.e., '-.Iii. .i.-e. a t i \iv ; i • > 

l>ud(lliie.da ' 'a in<M!is fi\e vcdikMsadi^^.en 'sliali ‘ve.ht.i li.< : Ivomi 
- W! > klil led l)\‘ ]\t’\ ^ I )avid - in hi- ijot**'"' Mali I 'siid.i-- om Sntta l , ' • - 
R. !)’• hietllii ? Snlta^.n, ‘j.-il.. \ a.ni j m ire;i s.njj • ■.dila • ..da 
•.;]hn_n’ «»1 whicli ‘i.da’ literdlx' iiesin , n;< t’ h it immi- 1 * !<» ’altn I‘ 

i ). ad\'i"(’ to «'oinj>are Air.jN* Indian jaten-a* p* !<■’. \,ita|».» 

nain niutia thaifd)h.a!wi \ ataptmaie’ hi« ii ‘'jm ihi\ ni'-.e; . '.'.th aio- • 
wood arr;iir,;ed hori/.ontal]\' a - ii’ <'ar \ei*-ti.iM ))hnd- in 

-|>ite (.1 all these the )<m rn. ’d • a ienl .d i - Rh^■ 1 ),. mM 1 Oid.a.lr-i -. 

•soidd -ay that, "’riajv veo-, . .f - .n. -<s n- • wn-d* . a in -..nino.lMii 
^<n^'-, ])..n. '»n]\’ --pat.'-- t il in th« n> sfliiii. .'.nd an, ..'n 

uavred hx- .-t three hn.d t.- Ih'd, MIK \ Hash. 


hon |». 

Mahav,i-';.i, I. - 5 , 1.^ ; < uil.r-.a ;,,.! \'l 1 1. ’ 

( 'iill.iva;4;.;a, VI 3,"'- C'-inj.ai'- a! " \'l. ' I' ■ 

,l Itii.l., V, rr, '■> ; tli'’ rriKl-Tii-.;'- • 't 1< nn •■.vaimi.h. ti', v.i.i. li 


•iho oceiir< in 

Mahavii 

i:.'.;a \'. I 

I. I)V '• 

ii 

aht-. IhiddlMy 

!r a in 

lii- no:. . 

i! tie- 

!_,t 1 

titi hliitl^ /laiaja 

s.idi n 

\<a|u.!vii 1 

r.e’dil. 

1 1 'i 
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viljw to roiiiovin;^^ th‘j dMiupiioss ^ LO'avol was .s[>rea(l over tho 
floor’. 

Tlioi'e* wo^’o stairs ol throe kinds, nauicdy, l»rirk -tail’s, 
sfw>Me. -^jair"^, and wooden stairs. And they were I’ninislnai 
u’ifh tOamhdtiff-hithtf' or Inlu.- livnh'*^-'*. A. iiioro detailed fio^- 
nr)])(ioii ol‘ lli;^ht> of st.airs {st^ydutf) is ^'ivrii ill tin? .Maha 
Snd.assalia »Sutla. ‘M.'ndi of tlnrse* had a iJjainhlia, •■\idenljy 
jiosis or hanisturs; .s/'/.v//o. a|)]»arently ci’o.-^s hars lot into 
these Ijuiisti.'i’s ; .and tfh i,<n n> , eitlhif a lean! liin*. niimiie/ 
alon-j;' the (op ol (lie hanist«.'rs, <»r a lionre In ad ai lln- hov* r 
I'lid nl sneh a lie.addiiie, * 

1 hus il. IS olrar ih.at \a rv ininnti: <l<;ta]l-^ aKo were ni»'ii- 
tioiicd in flii- lilerat uri;. 'Tin: snhjei i, t lena lois . renO) !.«• 
have heeai treated nn»re than in a easn.d loanin r. 

’‘The. enl ranee lo the oreal houses was ihrou«di ,\ lary^ 
'.pitoway. d^) tho ri'^Iit and le||. el tJie ciitraneMi j}a>,-any wer*:- 
(.he treasure and yraln .-(ore.-. Idn* ‘.gateway led iiitn an inner 
eonrt.yanl round wlkndi worn (*lianihers on tln^ O't’onnd lhf<>r. 
And al)ove these (di.imlu-Ts wa.s a flat root called Idle nj'ftri 
ht^ (.he U[)per llat siU’liua* ol lint hon.>e, where (he 
owiioi- sat, usually undei- a paviliein whieli answered the 
piU’pose at onee oj‘ a dra.winL;-i’« *0111, an olliei:, ain.l a diiiiii'.^^ 
Iiall/’ 

'*In l.In; kim^s jialai'e (hero w as aia*orninodal ion also tor 
all (lie, Im'^iness ot the .-(ate, and tor (In* iiuineroiis retiniie and 

ainl t.lie exien.-ivo luirein The .siipplonientary IniildiiiLTs 

inehuied three instifcution.s which are straino; to u-. and ol’ 
c oiisidorahlo hi.st<naeal interest.'* 

‘•We are told sevei’al times ot a building' ot .seven .store} .s 

I ]\h} s D.iviils aiid Oldcnhcri^. r.ote on 1 'uliavag:.’a, \T, 2u. 

C ompao.' rnl!a\ a;4e,a, \h i.j, 5. 

('ullavai;:^!. \', 1 1. t-. 

} Mall i Siida -’ana Sulla 1, 30. .See al-o K. l.)a\ id S Huddinr-l 
Milt.i . |). J02. and C'.’iiij'aie t n!la\ ayya. VI. ;. 3. 
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in height^.’’ Kliys Dav'ids .st'^nns to Ix' ot' opinion i-hnl tln so 
buildings must have some cenuteetion ^vitli tin* se,von-si,ort'yrd 
Ziggarats of Chaldina. ‘‘But in India tlm use i.o wliioli such 
seven 'Storoyed palat'os were put was nnlii'oly private*, and had 
notlung t(.) <lo witli any worship ol the -tars/’ the Iivnanal 

Brolessor would add tliat 'Un this ease also I hr Indians werr. 
borrowers ot an idea.” 

"Another sort oV b\i\lding histuviiaiUy inter* siin.:; were the. 
liot-air Ix'ilhs, deserilxal in lull in tin' Vinay i 'ritey 

WoreJ l)ui](. on an elovat‘;d haseanent lark'd, wit h i>riek nr si one 
wii.h stone stairs ii|) l-o it, and a railini; round t In3 verandah, 'flm 
roni’ and walls were of wnod, (*<)v«.U‘i'd lirst wiih skiir , and then 
with [dasleu* ; idn^ Inwrr |>art only ol the wall being lae-.al with 
hrieks, ^LMiero' was an aid «* ehamhr.r, and ;i hot. romn, and a 
pool to batlm in. Seats wer») arrangeil mund a lir«* plane in i he 
ini<Idle ol the hot ro(»ni ; ami to indiire per.-piral ion hni water 
was poui’oil over tho halhers 

III the Digha. Nikaya'MJnu’e is a «Ie'.seription of aiml.ln r 
s(.>rt of hatli, an open-air bathing tank, wdt.h llighls nl ;a.ej«s 
leading to it laeed entirely ol stom*, and ni nanien(.e.| hntii 
with dowers and (Mrvings. 

Tlio Dag.ibas uv tojiO:- wmv another rlass nj innnumml . 


I Sattabharnaka-[>ik-, ada. lat.it.i, , )r'i '■ I'i’- '•» I i 

VI, p. 57;. R, r);ivi(ls icler> to a hnitlin”, “ nil fandia". al r-.e .• 

in Ccylnn and the th..u-an<l .tmie jallar- n,, ul,i. ii i v. i • le. n-.j 

at Anurarlhapura’'. Uiiddina India, j). 7<'. 

J n I, P|!). no. 29;. “Allei tl«i’ leitli then-vVa^ and 

then a plunge inti) the *'h is \ei> mi lea w. ■ ■ Imd 'Mr.ci've. 

Rhys Davids -‘at thi.^. very early date in (ian;.. vail^■y a ^e^t 

ot bathing su ede-ady n sepd>iing *.ur niMd.rin ‘lurki-li 

bath’*. “I'hd the Turk-r he ,1 ks “derive till, m.n.in I p >in 1 ndia 


3 Biiddlnst Sutla-, ])\u 2hz Idk tran.daO.d hy R. David , win* 
refers to ‘several aiident haths still to he se‘eii at Anuradliapnra 

in a lair state of pp'scrxation in .pite n( the in-r*' than tvo) thnie-.and 

year., that have edap.-ed siiiC'- they were fir't C'>n tincUa* . j*. /f . 


I. n. cy. ll'M , 192:-, 
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crcctfd ill (lio ccmoterios^. They wore pre-KufldJiisiir in 
oriifin* huL IiuCiUiic vtiry prouiiueid, after Buddha. Tht; 
prieslly records, Iiowover, ignore these topes, heenuse they 
\v(;rc erected “iiioro csiteeially l»y those who had tlirowu oil' 
tludr allegiance to the priests, ami wore desirous to honour 
tin; iij(;iih)ry of iJieir iondiers, wlu) wore luadurs ot Uioui^ht, 
«»r rfdnnuors, or j)lul(Kso[)Iiers.'* 

‘‘Tlio first, stop was proI.)al)ly iiicroly to l.)uild t.he cairn 
more carefully Ilian usual with sloiios and to rover (lui oiil- 
sidr with fine r.utuiff.ni plaster to ;jfive a marhlc-like surface. 
The next ste[) was t.o huild the cairn of concentric layers o[ 
the hiiL^e liricks in use. at the limte ainl to surround the whole 
with a wooiton railing.” 

‘‘Kven in IhiddliaN time Lhr siz(*. oi‘ lho>t.‘ inoniimonts 
had already reachrd very (a)nsidera.])lo dimmNinns, The 'olid 
donn; cre.cltal l)y the Sakiyas ove.r tin.'ir sliare ot the a., sh O’ 
li’oin Huddlias (iinei'al pyi’»' must have laen ah(»ut the 
same height, as the domr of (lie St. I^iul measured trom 
the reoT' h 

In ih‘' liooks r(.denini4 l>uddhist period sttiin; 

>rems l.n have l)orn used only lor |)illars, walls, and stair-ca-’Cs. 
A pakn'e of stoin’ is once mentioned in a fairy lainP. Acf-Dr- 
din;' lo liliys Davitls, ‘‘the supcrstnieturt^ at haasl, of all 
dwelliiiL^s was citlier nl waxalwork or l)rickwork. In either 
case it was often eovered, both internally and externally, with 

I Vid.iya te.vt-, IV, j), 30S. 

' i \. White ^\ijmve<ki. chap. 3^ and Writer’s Dictionarc 

3 R. Davids, pp. S3-4. Tin: relerrnc(! t«‘ a larpa: number nf will 
h«‘ h'liad ill tlu: Writer’s Dictionary under stupa. Bnddhayiin-.a’ - 
i‘riUiurraiiou ul the part.-^ rt a palace ahe* shows th(' popularitx' of 
the .‘-ulyrCi ot .irchitccturc in J]uddhist literature. “Ayaiu jdia' o 
n.iina yath;i pasadaiu patva thambho niiina, sesadabba.-ainbharanaiu 
h.da\ apaceax • » tulri'^ain;,4hritabhittipadakutaiu:»|.)anasipakkhapiisamu- 
khav.itiiyo th.unbhc haddha thamhhc patittiiita evam eva sahajiUasampa* 

\ uUadiiaiu ifMin hal.u'apaccavo hoti'k Atthascdini, [). 107. 

jal. \’I, i». 
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lino ciiii/ianL pliistor-works, ainl p.-iintA.vl in tVi's^o, 

with tiyiii'os or pattcM'^.s'^ lour of whioh havo prosoi vo.l, 

nanitily, wi oath-work, <*roopcr-work, fiiiO"ril)!)<>ji-vvork <*uul 
(Iragon s tooth-work*, \V hoii tlui Tiujuros }>roiloriiiiiattnl (ho 
rosiilt is ofi:eu calloil a i)icuiro -'alh.uy (cilbn/o 

Tho articles of fnrnituro which fnriu nn imporlout pan of 
the architectural treatises an^ ajso ckil>oral';iy if- •.(•! lot il in ilic 
Hiuhlhist literaLur**. “lioiiches were nault; Uaej; ‘'uouejli (<* 
:iecoiiuuo(late t hr»a» per-ou-.'’ k 'l'h«* 'atl {jud ^)v 

divan was a se|)aratc pi- co of I'urniturck Lar-.i;e concln*-. 
df.'itiiili) or cliairs senm lo have, heen important ariicle.^. 

of funiirtire'*. (a)uehes eov.uaal with ••anop/iLs are also 
inentionod*'*. Mention is niadt^ ol a lar";e variety uf ciiair*. 
r»a:tn*im.^ular eliair arm <*liaii, sola (^<aftdnffo). sofa 

witli arms i.o it, '^tatc ehair f’Ushioned (‘hair 

(n/7/o7(7), (.diair laistM.l on a pe.dirstal [ehfhf.-j^nhthf, i>{/lntin), 
ehair with many lt\^s h*aniny hoard 

{phahil'd.m)^ catn3'l)ottomc*d chair {locchu/ji.) ami straw-hol f oni- 
ed el)air'. M'raition is also made of tlio litter or se.dan (diair'k 

Valuahlo car()cts, ru;j;'S, pillows, eairtains, and siieh oilier 
luxni'ious docoratious also arc claboratady deserihod. 'fhns 

1 Vina\M texts, U, o, 6/ ; IV, p. \7. 

a K. I)avids, p. OS. ^ ( iillav.'i", '.'a* VI, i p 

a (.aillavai^L‘;a, VI, i.|i ; Vh S, r. < te. Alah.Cv ae;;a, V, jo. 

5 Ibid., VI, I f, I ; VI, e, i .\f,i(i.o. i-'m, V, r s p l^hy , 

Dcu’ids and Oldcnber;.; uand? r asaiuli i \v ire b)’ f a .Inui? ; .in< ) i Oy 

coucIk's an<l ClIiiklL*rs by eli.iir -. inhi^ I )i‘. y. It '.‘Jui . to iinply 
Sanskrit M'^ana’ wliich means ‘-f at’. 

0 Mah:lVcie<^a, V, lo, J. 

7 (.’ulia\au^O'i, VI, e, \. Iv'nd.ei iii’S/* ae* ino.tiy rho.r- made liy 
Rhys i^iivids and Oldenber:*- dcjRMidiiiy, on l?iid/llia'di< . .a' notf;. 
Compare also CulJavsu^^.pi, VI. :’0, e and VI 11, i, j. Apa .snia -phaLikam 
as a “hoard to lean af.,^ainst’' i^ aCo m.aitiont'd in rh.t .Mari.’tvay; pi 

h ^ 5 ’ * 5 > i^’or arm-eluiir a!id sola then* .';cin . to 'o * anMth<*r e>:- 

pressiijn ap fsayiiui ; see Jkiddiia dr > -a s M"P- -i i (, i d i\ I'.y.pi, VI, 3, \ 

8 Mahiwag^^a, V, lo, J. 
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iiifililioii if^ niiulo ol “c(i\'crlcts witii Hggco, C(Hii)torp;nif;'s 
of nj;iny (‘(^louivs woollen uovorlcis wliite or marked with thick 
llowms, inattrosseH, cotton cov^ei’lets d^ed with ni^oucs o! 
aniin.’Lls, riii;'s witli lon;j; Intir on one or I)otli aides, ear[)et 
ifiwn>in.dit witli j^ndd or with silk, hirj^o woollen cai’pets such 
as I lie nautith (tlanciie^) Ljirls dance ii|)on, rich elephani 
1i<Hi-ine;s, hoi*se ni^s or carriage rii^s, panthiu* or anteloipe 
skill-:, laiL(c‘ cushions and cr’inison cnshions*’k J*illo\vs an' el 
various kinds* Pillows a]‘e stated io he ol both *“(he si/o a. 
man’s head” and hail ‘‘the size ol a man's hotly,’ Tile Ihiddiii 
allows the hhikkhus ‘To eomh out the' (‘otton, and make the 
(ioMon U]) into pilkiws it it> htj ol any ol‘ t]i(‘St‘. thi'ci; kinds- 
(Mjjloii ju’odueed on trees, c(»t(on pro<luced on “rec.pm’s^ and 
eotlon [iroduced Imm |)otaki-eras-, 'I’he IxT^ters made for 
(he use ot lii^h oHieials w'cre (#1* live kinds as lln‘y w'cri' .'^tulled 
w illi w'ool, i‘ol(on clol Ii, liark, ;.(ra.-s nr leavi's. 1'liere wau’i' 
alst) eoverlc*ts lor iheiiik The smailer ariii'les like the lloor 
cloth, mo;'i|uilo euriain, hamlkiuadinh* ami . pit.toi)n dirl not 
est.'ape t he mU.ie*' ot the then hoiis«: dei'ora tors h 

Jk K. Aidiaryya 

I !\lah.ivM;.'; ;'U V, io, j. 

’ Cllll.l'v .l;;' ;a, V I . rr.il^jIXk ,j.|an»l \T I I , I, ^ 

; ll)ivi., V\, ^ 7 , f. 

I Ibitl., VT, * i ^ h ^ * Maii.o .ie,c.a. V'll, i .S lor colaka or 
handiveicliic.'t . '.re also ('nljava^;c;.i, V’"!, 19; Vh 9, 4. 



Message fi’om Barlmt Jataka Labels 

There are some thirty two '.urvivin;_j; laliels nttaeliod to 
various carviuj^s illustrating;; anocdotos Iroin the previous 
Bodhisattva. •career of the supreuio ^raster. Kaeh scene re< 
presents either a eonijiloti) Ulrtli story, nv a siu‘4;le lueidtnU 
relatiii;^ to a parti(ailiir Ijiii.h, or a !iinul)‘‘r ot‘ o[)isodos. The 
lollowiug labels, attached (o some ot thesij scene-;, name tine 
Eirt.h-stories alter tlio liodhisattva : — 

M a oliiii 1 1 ‘ V iy a d at a k a . 
l.siini-i^a’Jai !ika . 

(Vhiojajamiya dat aka, 

[ fanisa- Jilt aka. 

-dataka. 

Suiata-<.odmt:i d;ii a lea. 
i .atuva dai aka. 

.Mioa-da.taka. 

Cliadamtiya-datata. 

Isisiiiiefiya-dataka, 

-Mu c;a j)a kay a.-rl af.a k a . 

Home oi the sca^iuis l)e,ar labels coni ainiiiL;' th(i names ol 
the principal actors in the whole l)irth .<t.ory or in a partimlai- 
episode. The followiin^ la!>els will illustrai.e flic pf»int. ; 

Asadfi vadhu susaiui sii^ala nati. 

“The youin^* woman, jackals on t/hc luinaal '_p’oimd and 
kinsman". 

Kanulari-Ki(nara) 

“The episode oT Ivamlaia ami Knmara . 

Bidaka. -Jataka Kukula-rfaiaka, 

“The JStaka'0|)i-o(lc ol ihe ('ai and the f'oek 

IJd' Jataka. 

“The Jataka-e])isode ol olter^". 

V^ijapi- Viiadha ro. 

’‘The spelhmutteriin.; V'ldyadhara in a dataka scone . 

Kirnnara-Jataka. 



MES'^ACr' FUOM llARIlUT J'aTAKA LAKEL^ 


“Tlio Jrit.ilva-.seoiiu of Kinnaras”. 
l/suki'iro Jaiiako mja. yivaliX clovi. 

“Tlio an'ow-iuakor, Kinj^ Janaka and Qugoii Sivali in a 
dtifakascoiro’. 

Vifura-Punakiya-Jataka. 

• rijo .Jal iika-opisodo about. Vidfira and Piirnaka”. 

In oi\t: ol tin! labels, the name ol' tlio Birth-story contains 
tlin op.Miino' words ol tlio inor.al vn-rsn ■ 

Vain br.dunana-avaynsi-,latak!i. 

‘■'I'bo birl li-sldiy with ibc vors') • When the Bi’ahinin 
played, etc”. 

Some ol' the labels de-eritje main aotiinis in (be scenes 
Secini .Fiitaka. 

■‘I'lie drawiin^ ef water in a .rataka-sciun ”. 

Diohatapasi sisu anusfisat.i. 

“The venerabli! ascetic teacher insi.rnets his pupils’'. 
libisabaraniy.i-.Jaiaka. 

"About the stfaline,' ol lutus-libri.’s in a .lat ika <i?ene 
Vailuko katba dohati Nailode pavat.e. 

“Vaijuka extraets the juicy balm on A[t. Xar.i la”, 

Dusito oiri dadati i.ina. 

■''riio corrupted hill oHbrs orass’ . 

A few labels characterise the scenes by some external 
associations ; - 

aMioa-sa,madakam ectaya. 

“A woodland shrino in an animal lecrlino-i^round”. 
Daila-nikaino cakamo. 

“The walk wberotrom escape is ditlicult”. 

(htuj)a,da-sila. 

“The oamblor fond of S(|Ua re-board ;yanie.” 

Abode eatiyain. 

‘ At the watery lake.” 

'fikot iko eakaino. 

' The triangular enclosure". 

Jabu Nadode |iavate. 

•‘The ro.se apple trees on Mt. Narada.” 



MESSAGE VUOM V>AKUET ) AT AKA \,AV.VVs 

These labels or indexes constitudo ;i. distinctivi! iV'at.nre i*l 
the Jiltaka-illustrations ai I>arhiu. yiinilai* ‘.'arvini^s al liodii 
(Jayii, Sanchi, fSarnatli, Anianivati. T:i\ila and Ajanta ilo nnl. 
I.)ear such laljols or lieadini^s. But yuu may b*; |>K*as«;<l (<» licai' 
that this eustoui ol' iudoxiutr tJio ariislic illustratinjM h\' 
ineaiis ot’inscriptions survives or is coiilinuod in Bunua. II 
you try to reach the yiiwe Dajjjoii Bai(‘>da liy its soulli ;^a.U:, 
you are sure to eonui across (»n your way, in Iw^ 
chambers, two LCiaiUps ot carvirc^H with di srrij»(ive lalt* 1-. 
lej^ibly and se[»ara(.cly written in Burim.'^r lajlow (Meh iin livi 
dual scene. The same hohls tnu^ ol* nunicious rliitaka c-arviny.-. 
adoriiiLi; dillercnt Pa^*<)das at, Pagan. So ia!‘ iis the Bailiut- 
labels and scenes go, these enable om; to det.cct insl,ances 
whe.re the label bears t he name ol* the cut. ire Jiiri h-st.ory 
while the (jarving actually de.picls a particular e'pi.aah^ <,►! it. 
Consider* lor instance, the carving de|)ie*t,in.;‘ a, s(tcnc, ol (lu» 
ijirth ot I.-»isiinga or Ksyasynga I’roin a dnc, whicli is but an 
introductory (3[)isodr! of tile Isisinigiya -lat.aka . as i(; entitled 
iii the label. In ail later J-Juddhist nana tioiis, wliether 
in Pa.li or in Sanskrit, one is suf‘e to come across 
instead id one, lavo separate Jataka-, vi/,., Alami)U>a and 
Xalinikii. The‘.a; two datakas, as can he a.'.ccrtaim d 

Irom th(i Pamayana or the ^Vlahabliarat-a \crsion ol tlm 
.^tory ol Ilsyash-Hga, (»riginahy two componciil para . .>! 
one and the same story Their 'cpara.ti<»n carmo?, he 
explained otherwise than by the interv*jntion oi an artii'iic 
version such as that at Barhut. In Fau^b(>li s e<hlion ol the 
secr)nd Jataka'Conjmentary, the story ol Kaiulavi Kim»ara \ s 
introduced as a distinct Birth-story and as an irrterlude in 
another Juitaka, namely, tin.' Tesakuno. 1 In- ovidomsi ol oin* 
railing-carving leaves one in tiro <lark as to llic;»cfual p(»silion 
ol this story in the rlataka-colha’tion. tlien known. Ijiit l.hesi: 
two in-stances certainly enable you to undcj-.eand the pro<M.»sHe*.s 
ot multiplication of the number ot »J?ltaka;s. ll two component 
parts of the Ijsyasrhga-stnry be joimjd togetbe.r, they 
must be ccjunted as (jiic Jataka, and il ;-eparaled, tlioy mu. l. 



MKS.SA<;K I'ROM UARIIUT jAT.vK.v ^ABELS 

1)0 coutito<l as two Jfitakas. Similarly if ,h story of’ Kandari- 
Kinnara he taken indepomieutly, it inus’. be counted as one 
Jataka, and if as an interlude of anothoi Jataka, its indivi- 
duality vanishes altoj^othcr, which moans a .oduetion of the 
Iota] numher of Jatakas. Thei’e was a slsioo in the develoii 
mont of diitakas when their total numher wm' eoonted as oOO. 
This eoutiimcd to he se till l.he Chinese traveller Ka-Jfiai 
visited (aoylon in the early |):i.rt of the ath Centurv' A. i>. 
h rom the time ot J^udillniohosa the tfataka total has hcen 
eounted as 5o0. ^’llo proeesscs indicated ahove clearly 
explain tlu; mutiplieation ami its mechanical eharactcr, 1'his 
is not fill. There is one oarvino illusi rating- M ahaiisadha's 
[lower ol judgment <li.s|ilayed at the ma I'kot-towii \ axaiiia- 
dhyaka. 'fhe annexed heading Yavaniaihakiya, dataka. leads 
one to treat the setme as the illusftatiun of a comjilete Hirtli- 
sl.ory. IJnt in the existing t^)mment•)ry \tn-sion. tlie, story ol 
Maliausailha’s Ibats ol' wisdom at V'a vainaiiliyaka is inst om; ol 
tlie many episod(!S eomposin^ the narrative of the Afaha-t 'in- 
mMooa-.hitaka, entitled Mahosiidha-Jataka in the Talaino head 
iiio at Ihioan. Jmh^iuo hy the evideneo of our railin>jj, it will he 
too liold to presume the Common tary-story. !is we now have 
it, was then known. The label a)id tlie iraivino at IJarhut 
rathor su;4^cst .an earlier and much .sliurter form of the llirth 
story only dilating upon IVIahausadha’s power of judgment. 
The list of illustrated scenes from Jiuddha’.s life, so far as this 
cm 1 ) 1 ', idontitie<l partly with the aitl of tin' labels, hetrays ;i 
•lelinitc and comprehensive scheme, comprising soleeted stories of 
the ju'e.soiit and tho.se ot the past, and preventing reduplication. 
It w.as not ])os.sil)lo for [lersous other than the Huddhists, 
intimately acquainted with tniditions and religious needs, to 
•scheme out the ])Iaii. Though now too late and the harm 
has alroiJily been done, one must always regret to lie con- 
fronted with an irregular order of the carvings due, no doubt, 
to the lack of supervision on the part of the superintending 
monks and the ignorance and haste i)f the sculptors and 
craftsmen. It i.s also due, as one can imagine, to the insis- 



MKSSAC.r. liAklUTr I.\rAK\ lA'.ni-. 

i fnR*e ol tho donors U) placu ilioir '^ilts firsl. with «'Mrviu'j ' oi 
tiunr tliovi-^h t.b«ir«i \v;is a riaulv in.nK' j)!Mn. n \^;^■^ 

worked out ij;r:i<lually, juri-ordiiii^ lo nupori uiu' 'Tlo' 
is 111 H souse tMtfd. In oiio oa>tO, ilui cino’ sr. no, ninn'lv, tiiai. 
ot Ruddlui’s (huniso lias htani rojn'nducml I i(*i\ In i\\<> ollnr 
oasoH, two scKUios liavn:* Uimmi lunhllrMl tu'p.^l vi/,, (1) ilm 

srtMio ot tho MalKi})aU;ina discniirsr. and lirai. <•!' SaKvannini’s 
onliujlitcnniont : (2) rlin stanin nl* l,ln' ^■.•nuun n ‘.ar 

■ ind that ol Kin;^* Prasonajit/s inl<-rvi*?\v will: ‘la: Ma-a,. )-. la 
a tliird oaso., tiuo linds iljat. \a.vn rnnn‘ ‘*o d :a*»**a a i \ \’n»- 

Nfflti |)v)saka-d niaka liavn Ihm n ■••o widi^ ap\rt iii'^itaid t>i \i\ my 
|da(ual v«d y, in nj'd(*r. In Mia tmirili innanvr, ilia 

artists liavo placed htiir aiinnocied sr*:ncs ‘»1 (lie ' inn: aai-y in 
I'mir consixnil i\ n* pain U (•!“ tlio ot»piny wiilnau^ Min rtyular 
int er\ <.‘ninjjj 'jI ornaiunidal dasiyii''. I jM>n Mn Nvlmla. flu, 
lo])SVOnrVV urdn* nl tlio a'lni* s kalllt-s all aj(.'inpl.', 'All In ’ll », 
an «*\t.orn;il aid. l.o drlanaidno tin* t. radii nnial ^^in'i‘»"'.'n m «>! t in; 
npisi)d*}s ])l’<‘sllpp^^IM I l»y Mnnii. d'lin kaiiolul '•Iln<*l nj i In ' i- 
niarknd ni tlm M ali;kV*as(.u si.nry ni I>iiddlia. i in’ nnf.^i in-'- 
iruclivi; point in flm list, is tlial. if. iin-lmt-'; t 'a ini'i ;iiid 
>rl‘‘-s, most ol whinh ayiam wifli fln''‘‘ in Pa.li, \\ln*i' lin in 
are "-ojiio tlial. can la- t i'.n‘»;d ‘ody in Mn* Lalila \ i t .u i a ml 
not ulsowliuro, sonn*. Miat can Im trat-.^al «*idy la Mn* A\ada.iia 
Sataka ainl not. oPow hero, '^onm that nan l.-n f ran.-M m Mn* 
J jivyitvadiina and Mm .Vsad.inak.dp.ilaf a. aim ikm - I • a h a -y 
some that aru poouliar to Mn-. Harliur 'nh^ nn , ..mi a.am- ihaf, 
arc ooinnion to all iradiiaons. tani. .tl o p.ani : O’ .j di. Mn. 

linddhisi soui'on. hax'iny .amn- p^anl n.»nf.." ' o.’ imihoify 

wiMi all other Jiuddliist itadiMnam oj 'in- Man . 

Ik M. IJaki a 


1. IJ, 0’.. JUNL, lOJ:)- 



Idf'iitifiuatioii of the princes and toiTitorii'i-; nieetinni':! 
in th(3 Allahabad Pillar [n.serintion of Saiiiudraiaipii'. 
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;iM I Kivsiri. I’his iiofc^ how’ov^ir, to l>e j)r()l);i1>lo 

Mslh-*. I\'>l|i ru Ijjiktj mast ]iavo 1)0011 Iih^IikI^mI in tho kiiii^doin 
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k'l’ l\ :i 1 r;i III !; M . as kdorf s ii l;' sf.s. fn (hat (‘aso. I Ids K<n’ala 
Miay l*»‘ llio |)roviiioo‘ luund ahnnt, \"a v.atiiia^^a r'a where 1 he 
a III. her nl the /^/ I«.eat<‘s i ln‘ Jverala''. Kerala ma\' 
iliiHln' ill.* Sonpiir h;nii->i-y in(k T. [A^nka^ n, 11). |)r. 
^Jarih'll, ha »\\aiV(‘.r, ideiitili.'s it with Koi*ad;i {Hull. Scln>>>l. Or, 
11. lii. j> ad!)). Nofliino' is known ahonf, Minitaraja. 
d^lnna- i' -oine eoiiliisidu ahont, (In* di\is!(Hi of the words 
lliai Idllow l.'n; iniiie of ]\1 aul a raja . kMecf j iai*a < .-s 1 In-in as 
1 \iisl.apMi-ak i-M.dnnidiM and ( Jiri - K aiit I nraka S\:iniidalla 
and Iraiislaii'S “M.ahendri of lh>la!>ura, vSvainidai.ta of 
Kolliifa nil (he hiir’,^. do.-s so_ ! .‘.•anse In* lliinlcs l.lnd. 

^1 a hendra*.diri eannot in: ilie name ol a inlin.:; i*hi'‘t as names 
eiiiliin..;* in fflri are now-a-tlays rr<.t riet ,-,1 to (io-ains. Ihit 
this projinsal i.-- inadmis.-.ihh‘. ^Pln^ rrddl,: in K :: nt I lira ka 
ele.ii’ly shows t.hat- the \\oi‘d f/‘ri jsr.e.aiin-.^* il is in he eon 
Heeled will) Malieinli'a. li •/irl had roallv loninel iiarl of llie 
name ol the count. ry wliose ruler S\ amida 1 1 a was. -.hould 
ha\‘e had <'/ho/*oto////,'o’o/,‘o, iust «.*;nl of t/ d e/.‘o /////>/*/ // o. Pandit. 
P)h ie’waidal Indraji { ll.j.-nh. O n:cf fvt^r. vol. 1, nt.. 1. p. t;;!) 
sei.arales (In* wore.sas tollows Pf(i.A/(/)nt'(flr'(, .M^ihend r^iffi rilca. 
e/ e/pz/’o/.u. and Sva.inidat t .* 1 . Sva.mida I ti \vas tlius the ruler 
ol Pislapura, .M aheinlra^irl and Aut.t.iU’a, Idiis also is 
inatlini---ih|, , heeaiise Alahendraoiri is the name of .a mountain 
r.un.;’e, and not. <d a country. A'^ain, wl* should haro lia<l 
Mdliri}drfri)ril:n. instead o( driltcitilrntjt r>ka. Tlie best pro- 
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who tlivid.‘s the wor<ls as itHr-ikn-MnUeiidrucjirt and 

A' ni{t rnt !:> rScCfm ulfftt'f. 
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a^' the lortre.''S ol Pisiapui’a ea.[)luroil hy tin.' (uilukya kini? 
1 hilalv sun n. and the modern .Pit.liapuram in tin.' (Jodrivari 
De n*. el of I lie Madras Pi*esiilene\’ {A7., VI. Xo recoi’d 

f>l M abend r.*e.drl Inas lietui louiul. 
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ill 1^1(1 iDMvnl 1 to the Nc'i^a Hoiiso, whose (n-ll was 

(•ause.cl hy ilio tlisc^loHuro* ot his polic^y hy a sdriki't hiial. 

A(‘vnl;i. vSoMio <;oj>|)or aial hron/o coins, ht'arino llio 
-iyllai)Ics o i'ijii Mini louml in 1 ho IhuHilli Disi.rict of li. wore 
lirst. ;il.( iilml,o<l liy Sinilli and Iva’pson lo t.ln.> kin*:^ Aoyiit-a 
of (his ins(‘ri|)t ion [JH/iS, IS1)7, pp. 'J-'s iVl’Jli). fn Mndr 
yf’in.TMl iiharacicr iJicv r»‘s njl)h3 tln^ coin^ ot the N:i‘_^a kiii'Ljs 
mT IVnlniaviii 1, and i( is jiossihlo that. Ac.yula may him 
sell have. lM‘‘.'n a A!aya ’onl; holonyim*' i.u tin* Naya llou.so (d 
Matluira. wliich I In; l*nra.u.a- nnmiion ^id<i !>v .ddc wit h ihat. 
of I hnlmaval i. 

\ and in. Noihiiiy is known. 

t). Hal-avarman. A<*(N>rtlin';‘ t«) Mr. I)iisditii, In. is 

prol>a.hlv idniit.ical wiMi Halavaianan, an an -stort*! Ihiaskara 

varman oT A -sani ( A/c hn!., vol. X 1 1, pp. lini As>am 

• •r Ivamarnpa Iras laam .''Ojjarat ‘.d iVom .Vryaa a r' a hy 
epigraph. 1 lance, lia la\aniian > » 1 ‘ Ai vavai'l a i*aiiiiel iie. .a Mil'*r 
h 1 Kamanipa. 

Alavika la.ja. One cnppcr-pla le ( Z'/ p. ill*) 
d'-seril)cs a Pari\iajaka kiny. I last in, as mastci’ o) i.lio 
Odihala kiii'oloni wliinli was iiiclndral in the laiyhUcn k'orc^l 
Kingdoms ( Ah( vt i'<{j Daiiha-la must he. the ohler lorm 

• if Dahai.-i. the nnalm*n Hnndelkliand. 'i'lie Atavi country, 
whicli cem|)i’is.d no le;>,s than cie'ht.con kingdoms, musl 
h.ivi’ cxtendctl iVom Uayhclkhand riylil up almo.sl; lo Iho sca- 
('oasl. of (.>iassa (//,vo/h(, pp. 1:^0) 

Tim frontier kim^s. t rihc.s and t orrilorios W'da* as lellow's ; 

1 . Samalatan \' arahamiliira places tSamalal.a. in iljc 
I'.asturii l)i\ision, ami I linen d\siane', to the ca.'^l ot the 
riimi’ali|)li iiountry *11111 iKuderiny un the -ea. It is taken as 
comprising (he delta td' llio Ganires and iJralimaputra, (d 
whicli tlic Jcs:^(no Gist 1 id forms the etntral jiorlion. Jls 
eapiial Kannn anla has het n identilied with Kamta- in the 
( \>milla .District hy Air. N. Bhattasali {Joar. l)Lu\j. Ai. *Sec., 
IdM, I)]). 8 .>IT.). 

*J. Oavaka. Fieri suyorsls ihat Oavaka may ia* aiiutlier 
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\LI.AM M;.M) 11LL\K \1U:NT11 

Vau<llu\y;i'-. I'l'oin []\r. lin*! .-poU ol tlioir coins, seals 
;umI inscripl-inii>, llioy l)ci‘ii l*)r*alo(1 l)L(AV(3r.n llic Snt.Irj 

;m<l ll)o TFuinna, llenr pt»liti(‘al rn!u uxboxlinL;' as (ar SDiith'- 
;i '1 and im'ludiinj; tJio I >hai’;il[)U]‘ Slate (ijarmfrlfac/ 
.IjC* ! 11)1*':^, pp. 1(1.)-/'; pp. I l-‘j. ; Itfscf'.. 

p. 2yj.). 
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and I lie 1 >( l wa in ( ''Oit rat 1 ndi.i 

II. Piarjunas. Smith loc.-it, .; ili,:m in :ii' \.ii -in .dpaii 
l)i-trirt. P It i- .-afer »<» piit- ili»:!n s'nnn.vlM'ra; 

Nar^iiiyyirh in (\ 1., a^. the. idmi.i lie;! lion '»! Sanakanika. ulil 
show. 

I'-k Sanakanika>. A. (dnri (»! tin* Sanaka-mka, tfiln.: or 
I’amily ha> hren inmhiom'd as a hai.la'o.rv *»!’ ( ^andra'.oi|)i.a T I 
in an I <layaL;in oavt* inscription mar 1 )c>na .;'ai’, the oM 
N’^idi.sa. 'rihi inscripl ion :;ivos thr.*; 'oan-r.ations (d tldr: laanilv, 
who \vcr«‘ all Malrinijas or ( diinl'^ The, Sanakanikas, rhoiar 
lorr, api)oar (•> ha\«‘ Inld the in-o\l!n'‘ ol’ \hdi.si. Th*’ lirst. 
ol l ln'.-o Sana kanika -* was l^nown .a- (/ha .ealau'a. ulinli lo')]..-; 
like a loi-ei'j^n namo. 

h‘>. Kala. XothiiiL;' known. 

I 1. Kharaparika. Prohahl\ identical with Ivharpara 
inentimiod in tlu? l>a(ihnL;*aiIi Inscription ot‘ the' Dainoh Dist. , 
(\ P. (///'. ///</., \ol. XII, ]). -1(3. V, 5). Ivharparas ao(!(,rd- 
iinjj to this rci'ord ar** s videiitly to la. locat'd in that district. 



at.lahakap Krw )^ 


n.iivaputra slirihi-slirihaiiuslinhi. I l h> ho our 

sitio'le L*<>ni|)oiiii<l tith', (h^s'u:ji;!l In;^* sniu.^ Lalur < ii’ual. Kiisliana 
Siuilh an<l Ailau ii. iin iui-;- Ihrrr dillrirfit 

fidrs iliMiotini;' idiruu «lilh rru!. priiK*".-. \\ is, liuwrvrr, t'ur- 
that ( he iiiil.ial \v<u d U uni. Drrin^nfr't hui ])•{, Cii i>(it r<i , 
:) ftnlilliffa. fonn, wliioh >!'iO\\s Ihal. tlu- l.uui o.iunrl st.aiul 
hy itsoir hillr nuisi, ho t.ukrn al-ai..' with wlial lonnw-, 

{ J Jl l> ILIS.f \‘)1. XX, |). n. 7-^). li tiiis I - a rt)r)«ci 
\'iu\v, I )ai va |Uil ra had )»»* l ■llvru .ihiuy ii-a mily 

wil.li SliaJii l)Ul. also Sha haiiusliuhi, •"> a makr (Ik- \viu>lr 
ron‘rs|)ofuh‘U‘ w itli (hr (nil rov;il in-i-*;iiia Drr^f i>“f 

fi’l.n'f' ^ no! <»idv i hr risloru liupriial IvU'^haiia 

! iiiiilv hip al-n r| ill'- Lil‘‘r Kii-haiia^, or KiKan-i- 

DiPrus a- ih-y r-ihlrd liirm-<d\r;. d’hip. Ill au ili rripiion 

hniiid lirtr Alaihiira {.Iff'. ^1, It* , I ‘a I I - i th 

j). r.il), tin' Kiisai.iapiiti’a Liiu; ilr'i-dn r<‘l.! ivd lo hr.u'-. i li-- 
!ilh-. Mahua’aj.i r:i j.i i i i a ja I )rva pii i ra. 'Thuy rxrivi-rd 

iufl.. Olds' oVi'i' I h'j Kahui \ alloy hill, adorvri’ f|;r Ihiiijah 

.iu«l llu; M.'itliura- r«'-.;U)ji au«! if/ i -5 <juH«‘ [m < /ihlr ihaf. soui*‘ 

'd llu' IVoiil.irl' IrihiS Uh at.iiUual ill iho ,\llaliah;ul pillar 

I u ‘ M p ( u u I < ) ’ d a I h y I a I u ' r , . i n i M < ‘ h I o i } i r K u -^ai 1 1 < i p u ( i a ' ' t 

1 o t lu.^ ( } ilj it.as. 

It, i'-, rio u>»' r«*ivilly tnpoii a Va'plo ( hl!h* «»‘ aullhUafy and 

"^ayiny (ha(- 1 )(*v;ij ah ra. driuraal a Iimim '•)■ r iilr i' ilu; 


IVaujah. 'riier-; is laiilu/r' au iu -rj j; )ii. ai ii'.ra '•'Oi diow 
♦hai there was any I'.iny \^h'> a-loj))-'.! the *>1 

-I .)ti va pu tii'a w il.luair. flm ad<n(ioM <i) Shaui and .Siiajhaai-i 'hiili i 
or ilnu!' Indian r.piiv.ah, n* s. <)t <!onr a '.h-.‘ Kaia.ia Kii-haiias 
did a>siinn‘ tho idle Sfiahi, hiP. ili-y tloiiridr d laier (haii 

t.ln^ period ol Sainiidrayipaa. And e.yaid.-. Shf^t.f^ u n.^half » 

lIleTO is no nvidenee lo prov.-llia^thelillewashonieiiior 
near India liy any kiiiys oiln r than ili. r oC ihr Knshana 
families. Ketweeai I hr. i\ ida.ra Ive..dia.n.is and (hrrarlier Im- 
perial Kushalias lioiirislird tin; I .at rr ( d‘-al Kn.diaitas as Limy 
havobetmsiyhMlhy niimismaUsts, wlma^ jno. point r.d out seem 
to ho no otlirr than the Kusa/iiaputras ol dn-. insoriptioris. 



ALI MIADAI^ lirJ.AU INS.CllUTION TO! '.XTIFICATK )\S 


':G'> 

'lliis lijiiiu? lias been tiakcii to rel'cr 

t(. Mu- Ksalr.-ij^as of Kiit liiawail and .Malwa. VaiI 

is iH»<.liln'j; t*' sln»\v that, iln; bi'^t. Ksit.rajias of tins 
<1 Vila ;<V nil. '! own- M'aiwa a.I. all. <)n iliv otho.r liand. Sir 
Juliii M .rshall lias r.;t'<-nt!y bamd an iin '‘ript inn al- Sani'i 
vnl. X.\"l, p. i?A.p ; 7 liritf/. .-/s’. Sijr., p, 

;;:'7 ii') wbicli r'd''as in Un: vi'-iminiis r. iv;n nT.-i Saka 

rillnr ralkd Sridlrira varin". ii tlinn;»li liv has laa.ai d n-i; niatr.d 
ninmly Mfth.i- laai‘^ 111 ': dal-’ ‘.2 1 1 , wlimli 
i| i-.l‘.-ria-.l In i,!iv Saka -ri 'J A.. 1) as its (-.piivalnrit . 

1 1, i--. pi'-srili* tlial. 1 ! m Si id I I'.r.i \'a I'UMi! nr 1 1 is ai'-ts s. )f a, iln* 
Saka !-Jh‘; rot'a'i’cd In in. S mnnhayin jl i s in 'Ti pi n iii. 

Aianitlim;' In Allan In. xwin). lin* nann* S ik:a i ini'nidcd 
(n drsi'piah* pri r I i < a (1 a I'l Sa k a ^ in ill-; imi’l h \vi\>i 

i^.-an-d 111:- 1 ‘niiis ni Knditii lypawi!!-. \. IM )IA ,V i H) r'*'\ '‘rsn*, 

which Inriui d the prni « »! \ i , nl Iw , ni'idra ■! n < , cuina’n'. 

A a nial 1 ( r nf f’.nn , linww *r» whii nc»-'ir> mi r-nii'> is 

nnt. Saka hiil S;i.ka (Smit.h, pp. ‘>2 ‘'.i, and rnrlin. ! ii is nni 
pMssihIn In s-iv lha! Saka ii ihn name nj'aiiy laia; <‘'i‘ (ilia*. 

Mniainda. On t-l;c rcii- » I !i td ih.- cw idt*iic..‘ <*nlk*i‘lcd hy 
Sylxain i.iw'i lr<an lhahma.nie, tlaina, and (Shine-,.* ^,nur(a's. 
Allan eniiehides that, tin* Alnrnnda< \V‘T.- nf tnia.iy'ii nri‘;'in 
and liad .a pnwerfid kne.plnin in the yaa- iler pnri. (d the ( hi n-^'r-.s 
\h‘dl‘-N’ in I lie early eiaiMiri'-^ nl i!ie Ohristiaii (.r.v ( p. \\ik). 
Si' ll Koinwv V‘»es nin'. slen hii'the]', a.nd -ays lhal l.hese 
Murundas 'Avere' in re-ilily l.ln* Ivushanas, and the wa.)rd 

Mm'intijn iisell is uni. ihi* name (d a (nh'v Init. a Sjika wni'd 

ineaniin.;' dniaT, whieli was us,*d as a tide ity tlie Sal<as aiul 
al'rer them hy llie Ivn-hanasd’ vnl. X[.V, ])p. 2D2 A>). 

Siinliala. An a<a*nnnr. nf (he eiiihassy nf this Ce‘yl'>n 
kii!'.^ ha.s hemi pi-CM-rved hy tlm ( liinese an l.ln ‘I'it ies wliirh 
'-.ay ih d he ••- ■Mt L^iits In Sanindravnpta with a retjuesi tn 
l)-a ;dUw\ed tn hiiild a niniiastrrv at IJndh Oaya tnr tlu; enn- 
venienee o\ pilyriin.s Iruni Ceylon.” I'liis riajue.st, waj are told, 
w a - dn! V granted. 


I). 1C liliandarkar 



Siibaiidhii, nji lUirieDt on Draiiialiiri?:y 

I 1 h‘ Ik'HitO icli ^ in \ :!.!{!• i!:i 1 \ .m. \ n.i.jiiK.-ira >i(( j 
f<» ilhistrnfi' ^ liinl unti} i •r.-nt i v I.iIn'’!! \n !(' tin* 

(uipl.'i ( .aiH ! ri n i)t ••, nii.} hi-; ..j,u Si a ;(inl In 

ilin laninds 1 >n.l<!lii si, <li V a 'nlMinlini, h li:i.> proved 

III iin :i'‘l.]r|n niO.ili-'ai \Sn 1 1; • i : d 1 1 1 1 \ i rn i h i i n 1 ) ) u. ‘ -i '’liMipsi' 

iii’.o Si.; liirf-iry liish.'-y ,,1 ; l*.^ .\i:{urv.i ilih tin* 

j in (li.- Kn. vy.ilan !s:ir*' dn.-. nn'- i«;h’V h) (Inpla 

j ri'-d 111 In \ i.snl H nd lilt. Ii dmidd !ia\<‘ iMa-ii lau.'ii li.'iii (.Im 
mi rudih ‘1 ion, 1 ‘ra -da.vaj!,* nt‘ •», n.r.v ini*-;..! i ■•n drama 

\ .T'lV.ad • f i;\ \ alyad!i-i.r:i. I»v Sulamdliu. |mw| wlm !i\a'd in ilm 
Sk'iicl <.r ill.; .Maniva '•» »V! a’l • i«.; 1 1 nindn lu-a, tin s-ai and 

•hi *. . -/-a )|' ni ( .^aiid r nni pi .1 ami who also sravrd hint as 

Mini her. A r.-tdr'-imn in him in l!m A v.i n I i^mida (•|i^al h:t 
-••.•ms in <ay Sid Snhandiin wm ai lir-h. i inpri -i tma I liy l»in 
dii na, and lainr mi f'-h a. .'.! aihT hi- hin li’i-j; l.n him.'.. ‘IT hi.'; 

ivni’-i ..pi’s Imarl'. hy \vriSm**; Ih. dory “I’ \'.i K a ra,;,i. St‘v«‘ral 

nN ! I’md iVoin this V.i-av»d • ‘ h ivn h ••ai ! r-'.*,;d in I h.* j'liiinii.' 
( 'niiiiii'm Cary <»n IJIiai ii d. \a{ va^a.a i.* hy \ Idiirn v a-.pi pi a. 
I'h.nii all tdlr*.'.;- it is jni.\.d ih.al- o\.*n '-n narly a.-; ih-' pm*!"d nl' 
the Maiii'ya hanp.a*( -rs ( 'nidra' npi a aia! I hiidn-pM'.n .'"kni l.rii 

<iraina Nva-'. in a v«'rv hin’h!-, (!= \i*|op d f !■» -, n-.d inim I.t.: 

Wfi'i? '.myayisd m»j, oniv hi w rilin'- dr.ama-, l."h. ai •> m hil.in" 

pai'L in ( Ii(;ir r<.■ll^< n-nf d ion. 

ddiis oai ly Snh:mdhn. ‘.h;* Alinih.-i «a 1 Inidn sa/a. js pjnvrd 
t,n lx* tlillrr-.Mli !Vnm hi- naim-.dn*. ' h* .-niSiMf -d l!*'* •■•ianl. 

I S,i‘:i[)r;l\’.Lt\ .ill) x.nlin--- 

M.yain '^ainpiah I'.n..!’. t a. a. ■ . r .a !i-..s > - ' > 

j.itn ]d m j.i.itii .l’'^'■a} ail 'h j..- i i ! o . fi i' ’ aiiah 

adaiyali ln-i.idin\ .li;- \'s ■ '• .a 's 'p--',-; rj :iy.-. 

. .. i[ii a^'aT'sam. 

:> prorc; - li ' ”,! [, •’ n' 1 1 d Oiif’a.aj ( 'iinl* !< laa- 

\.j>2, ('al'''atia, 1 * 0 '. i ■. '.‘h .idd’.t’.' '.'i.' h;.\t ' n: th'* Inn'.ii'i 

Anticjii.ary, ip’p 
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I’Oiti.i <»t tliiit, iiaiin*, wliicli n]')j)ORrs to Iiavo l)eeTi 
\vriil»>Mi (hirin'^ tlni [Xii'iod of Uu*. tlooliiKj of llui (lii|)t;i iMnpir'e. 
S-inskrit lit i-rMl ui o !y uin-mi’I hod oonl jiiiis .sojuo inon^ 

i<‘lo]<‘ncc.s io HU Hut.hoi’ called Sul«;iiidliu \vlii(?!i .ar(‘ l)rouo*lifc 
.-('Iioi i rs licf.'. 'The ;tuM;«»r that. liH.s (liese rctVii*eau»cs 

S.iradiit a ii.i y.i, Um* aoi lioi* t»{’ ///;./ /v/yi/v//.7if.v/, a \V(>rk oi 

Siii^krii ]-|i‘i,of;e and dr. • mat. in-_;y, wrii.lcii :d»oiil the 
Ml- Mi.j l.'iiJi c. nt.nry. ddn* p iri.icnl.n* rc!dr»;n<a*. is 1n. r« 
•.•■iv»ai. 1 1. < in t li<‘ 'M';!!! h .adiiikar.i «»| il;r woric, Ir ■'ivs 

I h.il. Suk.andliu ''nnincra t •) kinds (rjali^^ “! Xataka'^, l\i! n‘p 
l’l*;'S;tnl;i , lihnsvara, L;di(;i. and Samav'ra. dclint-.s tln/ii' (plali- 
I !<•>;, and < • \ a i n j »1< - oi raoli “1 incni, 11'.' '.dv'*' t iio nanif 

IvrLvai -MA Ajyi, as ilrii ol s l^if•nl Nntak'a. 1 ilicn tlrlines ;i 
l*ras:int I Xa-lal. i and ."’.ays ! hat n drama cdud Svipna.\a>a- 
\adalla an i‘\ainpl*‘ ol this an;i a Uo h-In n- a lilllo info ill'* 
••.I orv and pk a, < »i' 1 1 li s s- i rly d lar.n j. 1 1 ^ , In n pa on i o I he 
iliird variol \’ oi Xa.taka raih d ih-.acvai s onl ' it^ live 

sindhis. !!•• f<d. r- lo a .Iraina in whn-h Ma.rn‘!ia and Jh“u‘aua 
are cha i’aci.t:r>. aii«i anolln.-r in v.hadi Ini ndra'.pioi.a and Naiidn 
a r o < ' i 1 a I ‘ a c ! . ‘ I . I i i • ’ < * r o s j n » I } 1 1 • * s <* a h v i h o i n o n i v > * \ 1 1 * . H u; s , 
(.In. hiinhn-.' oi Ihuna ami iiikNiiiana hy tin; Xa.ya [ asX. a m I 
and tin* t (.‘''liii'.; ^p.ariksa.) Sila aro nk-o rrli.'i’rtd I o. din* 
I it In ol' this hiU nr drama is not. yi\aii. A drama called 
K |*t varav a 111 is rnltna'nd to in snvia'al early works on Idrama 
turyv. It- e.annoi. ix- s.ud whether the preSviiil. IS also anollmr 
referenec to this early drama. 'The next, variety is called 
lialita. In yiviny examples of t.liis variety of drama In^ j-elc.rs 
to \dkramorvasi , :i <lrama in wiiicli \ alsanija and \ a'^avadallti 
are c‘haracL«'rs and where tln*ir s<.p)ar it ion is dealt, with, and 
am)ther which deals with Sarmislha and Vrsaparvan. IFc 
then deals with his tifth variety ol drama, called Sama'^ra am.l 
yiv(‘s iho Mahanat-aka as an cNamjdc. 

Fn>m tlni nature oi' the information yivtm in the lihacn 
(adhikrira \iii) ot* Sriradfitanaya tin* date ol tSuhaiidhu, 
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,^4 

cn/j/,;il/js jicciilirtritic.-i lIutL .itv olKcrvcd in die.-'- driinn.''. b 
dov^ nut .-ipjxrir un\varra]il<jd in .-ly dmt ih'.'. (irani.i.- 
o<l ]\lalal)ar arifl attrilaited In JJlifisa lyv T. ^ ^ fina j -a. ( i 

Saslri slioiiM liavc decii al)ri(i;A‘-d in tli*' *>1 

l^allava sov<*r«d'_>-a 1 iaja.^iiiilia. .Malahai- li:{' | ) ri \’rd jiiaiiy 

.iliaiiait uilsjoma and n>a;^'i;s l.liali pM^vaili.d a-j;-.) iii.S'nali 

India. 1.1. praservajd Toj- in niany rnr-'oiha wt'fk.s iiko Uk- 

A i’l'Iias;i.-l.ra. and iU ri- Anliina v i^iipla i.a)iimi<..'n- 

(aiy <ni tlio Nal yas’aslra, l>iiaaiialia's A.!ainka.fa ainl Sanl.ara. 
ciiry.-ds coinnnail.ary an iha ^ ‘>; 4 a .SiUra-. Siinil.iriv ii ■-« oim.-. 
tM)lia\(i |)^<j.-rrv<j^l lin sn Pallava aluad'^^^iiuail ^ nl ra.rly di'aliias, 
.-'a.’A'TaJ of which aia‘ lai-c*?- ,! i:i iia- oil h“d'.‘\ K'-i'ala -a ;-; 
(..vun l(•<la^^ 

Kroin t.-hc n.aiairc oT aci'am- in ih' i blsu of 

Su.>an<lhu •' work on <li anial nr'.j[\\ S'ahaiidhn's da(o, rannoj. Im: 
dobnaniiiod. ddicrn is iiolJiinj; lo ',iy wiicllna* in.' i' .'he same, 
as dm M'Uiryaii Mini>l,«.'r oj- the .Audna- o)' ilr, pro-..- romanco 
Va^avadall.a. Tin: lal.tor ajej)<jat*< iVoni \ iriotn rek I’. ne'*,- 
in his work l-o h.'loin;' fo (..iio p«:riod o! i!m dct.'lnm oi (he 
|)t»liiu.'al powt r o! tlio ( ini'M.a.v 


A. li V.NoASA A.Ml h.kv.i;A.sV \il 


(Wi.-i ! Ill: n: i* . i m kir .\i .niMii* Ini i e, -u i »* i« *n » ■' Jia 

rnen'i.i’: tin- ‘Ir.uua .i- ".oil a-- Ih * ila.--.!. I lir 

.Matla\il.i i i' a piah.i .uev wntl'."! lu' tliv* i.n.-; to ra 1 iv ii It.- tlie. l-\ir.s an.il 
Kildtlln^-t i'lie liha; ;.i\' akl ■ aiVain i-> nunt it te.od i'lllir !ie,r- pi reetli 1 1 ; ^ 
liie ''-.If wluTt- ih'.- Mat la-v i la- i i.. i ik ailit mod., Jiiit tiie v'oimi.a't it *0 in 
wla> h it i-. .'.leaii. Mi'-d i'- 'n-t i'\ident a- tile in.-* riplii ‘M i-- daiiia;.;ed. [[ 
niiLdil ha\i' iiuattioivd tii.il Maimitd ravarinan, wliosi: liicrary .a Iv.exc 
iiicnt- the in-ATiptioM vlct.ii!-, wrote the Jjhapawula i jnka jind as he 

wrote the M att.i\ i!a' a. Or il iiiiylU iiave said that Mahi'!'idra\ ainan 
wrote his Matla\ilasa oit ilu* iinulel o| ihi; eaily drama I51iaya\ada- 
iiukam. ()neol the maniiscripls ot llie \v< rk da’sCt »veri;< I contain- a 
\er.se ,it the heyiimin.; which m\*^ th.it io author’s n.ime \va ; J kidhayan.i. 
A t ' Mumentai ‘ t tin.- diam.i that has al o heen disco\i'ri*d ays that 
the name I I du aiitla.»t oi the iiiaiiui u.i‘- l)odha\'ari.i. 



Hindu Thooi'y Of Pro]ioriy 

hi Sanskrit pr«>pt‘rtv i- i.n.I. i- il,,. 

\v<»r(l '"artha”, a yajiif'iMc larm a.- w.*!! a- Vvlda ■: (-.lln' -■ a-. 

lUe lla'rouv «*:\1 ;-y.»r‘n- kuinan. Vif -. \i/ «ru;.Mi! ■ 

(riylilooiisiK ss), artlia (wa'altn). kivin-! { I'ul lilni-ai* .a sir- .ijn! 
niuksa (sal vat ioii). A kai-^ pror* n\ ‘•r:.-. ! ii.il 

iill.o it. all lln^ variop-; nn'ania-. - -.vlii-'l' '» ••a iii'- a > ! .i.-'h. ii 
(ikil ill (Miursa nt‘ tiiua. 'riii^ iliav *a.i!v !'•' I*' ' 1 • ■ 1 1 1 ‘a rk '\ a * ! -• 

f,a tile. <litlV‘ri.!nt: ])eri<Mis <»t 'mowiIi. kn! li.Ta tiii'y aia- alla.lr ! 

]n(‘r('ly in an inf riakicf.or’/ la -hi'Mi wilhnni. ,iii v pliil' -'a'plii.' i! 
'‘in])Iia^i>. 'rii'’. Lex ie( »yr aplna* Amar.a nj •*. ;-ai() a. n. ■\\V' - <li'- 

iallawiijM nipa ninvp'i nl. •ii'tlhi wlinai a* tie* il‘‘\ «‘l"pmi iif. 

<.)1 tin*, coina*|)i, s(.a'_;0 l>V sk'n/.’a. 1 1 ♦•l»*\ant. a\’nMn\ in,, in-aitiMiitJ 

in hi ^ work aia> — a (liin-f, la tMl, p!p*p-'»';n. i .arnin e wciliii. 

propnrIyL And all lllo.^a WOiaL ^liow a fh;-,.' r. tllll'-rl I' i: 
hefwenn the nndnrlx iny idea-, wlii^-h i.-; iipi-.ild h\’ .oi 

analy.d.s ol llioni. ddins .a ihiny i.* tin- niat'aial |nnn <>' a la*' d 
which il soinc.how s.atistirc A pni'i*'* -) i- 'ho p ,y--!i 'i'.''.i(Ml 
.dd(‘, oT il-, and cai’niny’ m oxtdianco ka* prop' i'i’.’ and ii' d, 
while wtxalth is accninnial.cd prop;;r!\ in. iii ' in!-. I « ( m . ■ n a i;! 
■diapc. hi. diclion.arx' ot syn-.ai van.', in* « i d.i n. t a* n .'.n 
‘■xpected tor t Ih.M.nrins. y<‘l, if .-'lion -; i In* pr«''a pn a,, tn hi-' a!' ; 
already highly advanced ami inainte at. he- hin •. '>i t'l" 

dict-ionary-niaker. In ahout. ^’.00 n, o. aial lone; i * Xrn.jra, 

Kautilya tcclinica.lly d-.-tined “.jrf.ha’ a ; ‘ ilc nh-i I <>1 
mankind’ and cv';n “tie: •earfh whi**li nniU ’in^ ni.mivino i ai u 
tunned ‘*art.ba”'’. 

I Ainarakrisa, ])p. Xjj, yN, ^ ■•.•i' in' "'-'d- « ‘ii!:- ■ 

- Arthayisti-a, p 51 ?. h-e. ial!v .aali-? -1 c in ii: - on i\ 

‘dklt is there iLroLn *. -'m! | *1 • h. r • 

produced (by lab<‘iir, I- d..-,e n.>t tin ‘-utn C. l!. it. i-i'-t .n-rl 
waters and all the natural riche ah-v ai^i l-elow th.- .uila-' ' I'll- f 


1 . II. iu NI-: ipj-; 
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J\SV(.fIOLO(;V jl' J^ilOPERTV 

Thu mcntiil ."ndc <>( property lasires to b(‘ troalcd helot, 
its political side.* not only because oi its naturally eai‘Ii»*‘ 
i^^enesis but also for tbe tact tliat a- better understanding* ot i< ^ 
ristj and orowlli calls for it. For puroly psychological aualys! . 
and (M Ideal the [>j*had-Araiiayaka l "j)anlsa(l suppli*,. 

(he r*ariicst tbouybf. (»n tin; subuMtt., and the basis lor latiiabsS iv 
nioJ’alitv' as in Manu and the AI a !ia!)ha'ra( a. ddn; niorai 
respoii:^i bili(.y <>1 p«»s-i ^sions i> a. ue.vrr-tnidinL;; (heme wii.h (bi 
Ifnalu nioi’al i.'^t, but nowinu'e. rls(; is lound the e,\a.ct rea^'on 
why |>rop(.*rty is (b.‘sircd in ii.s widrsl -ensc. S iys tlui l>i-bad- 
Arauyaka 

“Tbci(;b»iai in iIm- pr‘ sent fiine p(a.)pl.;. liviny alone desiis. 

thus I y‘dn \veallh do iny \V(»rk.'. 

(possibly sacrilicial riD/sp l.laviny di.siiaal ibU' 
he, l.binks ‘1. am inconipbdek So lone, as la; d<M.'^ 
nol, nblaiii iIuj ib siiaal objeiO , M.ni natnr.dl\ 
sirivin;.;’ lor S(d r-eoni[>letion and lailiiiy to st.enr'' 
ihe objeet^ dt bi^ will ediisiibu’s biniMdl ineoin|)bjle 
ainl then coinpiele on ;;ainine* ihein" 
li also 'j^ivcs (In* ladation la‘twtaai the sdli* and [nop<.*rlv 
(vitlaini includin;^ cows etc. as — “llis (man's) self isibcnaxe 
and bi-^ property (even as cows eSc. ) is et tin.' nature (»l I be 
circiiml’erence <)l tin.- wbccl’' b sie^nityinLi' thereby (,ln- su|)ple- 
lueiitary y(;t intimate connection luitwt'en tluj two. This 
fi'_nire t)t speech is too coiniuon in llindu thought and it points 
lo a unity ot parts, wliicli t.lonn^jh strictly inaiJplicable to (Ids 
casti yet shows t.he iinportancii of property Lo the self toi 
e\[»ressinL; itself’. 

Sueli an analysis as the above ot the ohlust ol the 
I’lianisads is (piitu in keeping witli inudoni [)syc]joloyv \i/. 

rae inlicritaiiccs i>[‘ ilie Iniinan race*’ (Priii. nt IV)j. Kc(.)n., [>. ..pSo'. 
Siikra '>p'-'‘^k-^ Ol ‘‘the earth .i- the -durcc el all wealth’' :Sukra-Niti- 

l». -kb). 

4lh Ihahniana. i :;di bvvihinana, i 


I 



lirNl-r l'llFOR^■ Oi I'., 


■'f.; 

ilmt iM-oporty .•oiupiuR-s iJ,o will. In w-.nls ii, i. • 

torin of sdr-coiuplotioii wimtliei- it is .•Mll.-rh-d wnnhli ..r daily 
naniiny ns means in aciiniiv i.rapirty. lu l!iis.s,ni>c propertv 
is said to be "objecdili.Ml will”* an.l limv tim Hindu psyrlmlo-V 
alroad}" quoted is sumid and V'-rv iimd-nn in its .nitlu.ik, 
Ir evplains wealth wlieilier ii. is |Msses,v,i,,|i ,,f piMpi-it\- a 
tlie t'K[)res.sion id the will or <d the instinci nl’ anpiisit imi. 

Jii ireyoliaii lanyiin'm llie ida.i .d’ tin- 1 panisad .jUnt.a! 

liO'^ ill •» row'.^hly ww i 1 \h t. . hit 

are loolonl upon primary. Iha pt>>s s./iua '>1* prop^at v 
.‘H)p(.‘MlN at, lirst In lir a !.o ilirir ■ lull it, 

i'-i la . illy tli(i tirsf'i amlMHlim.-nl (»f IV'*' ilnin ami ui iinli‘pi'ih!'‘iii 

t }l‘L A [uTSOll nillsl yiVii !•» lU'^ iiaa-tliun an a\jnriia| 'ipin l'a, 
ill ord.'r t lml hr luav roanh llm ^ implital m tlin 

ulc;i •’ '.riin* 'I ol pM»p'‘l‘l\’ c nn) 

"iimjjly in .satialyiny (hh' luil, in it ^ nipfi’'' ilinp- ami j-f- 

plfunny tin* 'Ul>j'‘n(ivn plia-'o <4 jH'r'^nMalii y . 4 Ini- “pia»pi i <,y 

is llir mill Hxliinant- ul‘ I Im pain lcular will ' 

IJrhad-A raiyyaka t.ikrs tlin iiakna! s. It -miy t»r “(lia, 
iiiilivulu.'il :i;s ounsidi.'n <1 in liis lirs? ak-trari siinp!irii,y ami 
witli r«‘l«‘Mim*n onl'/ !.•» llin-aj inaliir- ' p^ r- ‘Mia lii y 

with whi(tli lio i< <lirna.‘Lly ondoWi.al ami not In llm a whi<4i 

he iiiijjjlit i.iroeeial [n aiapiirn* hy vt^liin* try < p Ami 

then when il. shows llni rtkiUnn ol tlm sa,li i‘» r.!op‘r<,y it. 
lays ilnwii tlni true j)rim.*i[tle tlial. pro[it:iiy i.i lli>* .-‘ ll r-.pamlctl 
ju'^b t.lio eireuiiilereiu*‘ • in.a} Iitnm’il i‘:;i!ly I'n’ n s ' ‘■a.-iun 
< »1 1 luj tamU'o tjJi ail sidr-s. 

Iti.sr o:- J^ttorrutv 

The orie;iii of property as an iimlituiion i., a poll Meal 

tpiestion. It i.'- in reality an ind-sK lo th»‘ 'Ihm d sta;.p‘. in 
whieh it, appears, /jUst a - htis he«*!i sU'pj.r '-b d in the Alalia- 


3 


j^osaiHiiict > rhiJ. lhe«.. oi' tl-.e Stat-, p. :?p. 

Hepel, rhil. <*t Riehl, I>ydc’- Traa iaU’-.a, pp. jS. p^. 5^^- 
Adai>tcd from IIc:;cr^ Phil. <■! Rip.iit, Uxal'.b Truii.datioin p, 
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iCi 

!)liru’;i!-a J^)Iitic:l] thou'j^ht chamel.oi’i.se.s i(, iir • -.'C-m.)!; 

iniliiavitiv' il -^ crude forin bolorc tlio liirtli ot thi^ stiiLo .iii I 
;is y pronor wIumi shito-la w's come info 

Tl.fs may l)0 (Icsiyni.af lai pc’-stato ah<l po.st stnf,o ()n<p,.'f:.y 
;j{*r( jpd In or /llOTo UM 1*0;.* !l ; « ' it I Ot' 

hiW II ['‘i |»r<>norl\’ .*1'' ,*l j )« )l I / l(*.i I illsl'l/ II / IvHl Hi iioU' 

■;r;}ii’-. 'rin‘ j'lir dv if ilural (rr rial s(a‘0; (>f‘ 

l.v is r'-'piN'Si'iii (!!l ill Mann and sn.-ia! and ludif isai s! 
in ili(5 ^lalialaiai'ai a, hid linUi iiillniih.-c I nna'r .-r 
tin- J5iiddiii'>h t radii ion.-’. 

A. r'‘\v uoi'ds in |)as-i!i »‘ aia^ n‘‘i*-s-> m r y Inn'o ‘n.'-loi’C' taitan’in*,’ 
npi'ii a disciisnoii <>| lh»; oi *! ‘/mi and n il him <•! i )r< »n‘'rl.y. Tin; 
winiln (|insii«ni is llinilly (»nn oi' lariits an«t in.»\v 'an‘!i riylifs 
can ari-n. Ins adiniraiily pu!’. in ( h(‘ nn'sl.. c\' pia^ss 

iv«* I’orin in Iii.s *'N^a(ai’il l(i.dil-”. !!•* is •>!’ (nnnion tliai. 

*n’ic nil.anpi (o liasc (lie rij;hl ni prMp-aa.y oii (Ina Law of 
Xaini’M I ilo's I w o ]'!’in‘apal lurin': in doih u | lli'sc u'c stM - 
iliM inli'iMncc uf lli.ii. a(3n-^! ul’ ‘dni-arro’^ in wliinii l.l\n. ,‘nLariO 
nn-aa. what. \.^ aH'a'Icd !>y huinin ins!,i( ip iani >. Idna’u 

id Il'iO i!i- iny ^vlli■*h da^'- s propcrr.y on unf. and (htaa.* 

i; i!;c iln'ory wliitdi il. un (Jrorius is an 

r\anip!M ul’ tin: lir.sl and liockt; ui’ l.hc sncfind jusi, in f.ln* 
Sana' Indian way as the ]]nd«llnsl. idea and tilial. ol ^rami. 
I>ni, iahunr ainl u>‘eupai.ion ai'<^ t]n‘ two polos of pnajpm’f.y 
nil iinal 'd iiici’/iin;’ into oiuy (or oiaaipalion its dl is a. (orm 
ol ta'saais iniplioiil\' a-snnicd in all tlicornss huh cx[)li(ahly 
• •\plain:'«i hy (h‘or/o. A.s a'^ainsl, (drotius and in sn[)porh 
of ljucioa (hair/c ai’/inal t.hai “him riyhl ol projxndy, siiioui 
it. oiiyinalcs in tin?, liohl u(‘ tin? individual to himself, attaclie.s 
only to things pn>due?d hy lahour hut canin»t afctacli to 


I .M.ih,d)!'i:iv.ita, R i iadharm inns.cdana Parva, |>. 975. 
' ]'m!. riico. ut' the Mivl. A/o. p. 50 . 

; Sfo'uvl C<M!lract, p. n*, Cole’-' editii>n, 

I Wita.ral lvi'.];hts, ]j. 22G, 
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’Ch, 

things created by For (.Jrntius -.ill ;ier,alsition iy 

labour is occu|)ati<ui t)(:r:uisi* all pr» is luado out ot 
])re existinnr matter^ Tlio Ibiddliist aomunt. lakos no iiot/av. 
of ilie oloiuout ol l:)b;jui* invnlvi'tl III I’n’o] »»‘r* t V, \vhh*li is oi 
LH^urso f uudiuiiont.'i 1 in Maim. Su<.*li a ]M>silion naturally usln'r* 
(fl in the Trust tlnairv • oropm-i y as a dislinot .and bi<i;hly 
ay nificaiil. contribufb)n. 

(a) ’^riio Fnddlii'i liaalit.ion. wliirh is prnb.ihly i-hronolo 
yi(‘:illy carlin* hul lia-^ a I at .a* r.ilourin r. i!*a'a*s propmv bark 
!o lb, at slaiai oi n.atnro in wliioh oVtu’ytliiny w.as <*Mninion i(» 
all boiny iiSLal araairdiny tn inasls. Pi'tipianl ory d"]n.ari*a,f.ion 
w.a.- Iho riV».M-t. oi Ibn s*.‘l limine ass ol indlviduab'- who taio.l !,<•. 
appronriaio nioro ihan bis sbaro as pr«i\ I'nr i]\.- futnrf 
Thus it is rcl.'ii \m 1 t hat ; — 

‘■If tbeso (orimilivo nrMi) want. oil lii*.' in rai in 

(he cvcniny or in tin. inondn'.y ihoy would yo and 
yol whal. ii rtapiisii ♦*, Inil, it. ha|)ptiiiad (hat onn 

bn,in<»; who wasol .an indolont. disposiiion t.o«»!v ai. 

ono linio onomdi rico for rvoiiiny ami nioiniiiu'. 
Now ai)o]!)(.*r briny od to Inin, ‘a'onir li t ns yo 
for rirrT M'lnai iir .answrird him. ‘doib .alifo’ 
your own iar»y I ha v ; I a!>:on • nonyh at om linir fo 
last ino inorniny and i voniny \ ddirn i hr oi hor 
t.houylit. -(Jood (*apita! 1 I will i.-kr (Mnmyh 
rirr Ibr l.wo, Ihrtay n-von days’ :ind hr did 
accoi'diny ! ^Duai it liapiptanai llial sonio onr. 
said lo Tx i'son '‘roim.^ Irl us ‘p; lor /irr inO 

he answrrud loin, -Lo'd\ ai -'r your own ri<*r ; 


1 ( 'oiulition ol’lalx ui , j). 

2 Natural Riedit’. o. aoS. (l i ’• Uat Si 
not recoynis(i occiijKition or po-o--; iisi a-, a 
not the owner of propert}' l)rc,ri-' n i ' li' M 
the e.asi! v.)t thieve- th.U -oinrho. iy’ : |»iopria y 
e.lse ? Sukra-Xiti. j). ina, I'o ajirver ‘^a 


ii-,-; T' noN'. Tiia’ ,1. ft *'• 

o.ijvc oi ii:‘in. “■ \ man i-. 
h , him. \ it r.' t lonnfi in 
r; hrir. ; iu*ti ! >'■ aivlxi' 1 \’ 
loVc llr* vi*’’.'* r-l ATanii ai’d 


Locke !ias to be adoptr*(i. 
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I liave talvon ennuo‘ii at niio time to last me Iwo, 
sfjven days”. ‘‘Good eapit-al ! thought the 
oilier. I will lak«‘ (Mioiojrh rice for a tdrtnii^hts 
lor :i month juid lit? did ae<M>rdinj^ly. 

And In'eauso t,lh;>o l)oin;_»*s to<dv io layini^' ti[) provisions 
<»l this sponiatuanisly i^;rowinL;‘ rie*.', it hocamu 
cnar-^o ; a Imsk eai vrlupi-d tin* ^rain, and when it 
liad hren out it '^I'ow r\ot. uj) a;_;aiti, l)ut roniainod 
lo^ il h:id otM'ii loll, r|n'>u kfiiiL;'^ a,ssoiu!>k.Ml 

1 oo(.'1.1ivr in sorrow .onl sai<l, 'M ii*!, us now draw 
liin\s ol‘ doma)'(Mtion and est ;d)li.'^h l)onndari»/s h'-t- 
ween ‘aa*!! one’s proprrty’ ii>nrlion). And su 
ihoy diauv lines uf deina real ion and .'•ot u|) hounds 
‘‘Thi'- is mine ( his is t hiina'’ (Tluiy -aiil). Now 
tins is the iir-t. appcairanee in jIm/ world oI 
syslem ol houndary liiius and iliis ( houn-lai’'/) is 
ri;.;lit or not riyht aeeoidiny lo |■!••• kine;''^ doeislon 
lor he !> 1 1n^ Lor<l ot tin*. Law/ ^ 

It is lu he noted lliat ‘lie nceessitv lor poliiie.d soeiety i- 
seen in tln^ i isi; ot’ property ai'cordino to tin* Buddhist vieuv 
whieli is iiioi'e e.oniprehensi xa* and hi;tlei' eunnertr.d than 
M aim’s ireatmetit *;iven lielow. Jhyoulation ol’ iiiopiu'ty ;ind 
the assignment ol I’ioht.s introdueed an assessor wln» is tlni first 
politieal head, d'ho rudimeiils i)l' propriei.ory |■i!;•ht. aia.^ also 
iiulieateil t.hou;.;]i not >o pointedly as in -Manu. 

(h) Maim .'.^ives the (.essentially individiialistie eoncoption 
ot property in its most primitive or merely lahour-^uaaluced 
form when the stale had no existence noi* exam society of any 
kind other than the pia^sumahly nomadic. It seems ^laiiu 
‘j;oes liaek in substance \ o a sta^e earlier than tlnit pictured 
in the .Huddhist rccoial. He does not speak id* any euntlict 
with other itulividuals or any eonsequent pressure lor regula- 
ting [iroperty and riglit, hut only detiiies condition of the right 
to projierty which appears to he iiituilive i. e. natural, Such 


I Kockhill^s Buddha, pp. 5 6. 
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right is bM.e<l un in.lu.lry lal,nur proprK.lury 

oiiue, ur ill the laiiguagi! dl l.oeki; •'lah'.au- was h) In; (hr tilla 
to it”. J^[aimlias (Icalan-.il ; 

‘•Aecunhiig to ao-i.-.n am hniitias ih.;l.n„| t., 

liiin wlh) tiiN’i- rl(*‘iro<l ii,- <>! 111,1 ;( ,|i i,, 

i'.iiii wiiu j)ir]-.*oii i( lii'si wiiii hi^ :ii r-.)\v. ’ ‘ 
l.lic Hiiulu {.Ml* has um| lUMUi.ii mch ihr naiijMs ul tlx 

Ii«j Wiis rMllnwin*; huf. it is (‘li-ai* ihai iIutm wa--. lliis 
o]i\ in liis linio, \\. in Aiih I.mcK.:'; ir. aT 

iijunt ni Uie sanui .'■aihjia-i . 'riirsa. lim.. fiMm iJn* l-hi-jh-l, 
pliilMSMjilicr arn parallnl Maim in i]n)U;.;ht ainl lan'_;ua'./r ; 

‘‘.As niucii land as a mail I. ills, imja*.>V'‘s ••nhivai.a, and 
(‘an use I In* niaxlm*!.-. of, iiinnh is hi^. 'riiii.-. 
t hn law »>L r-ai'^Mn inakns i hr dtair llnil. ( Ajin i inaii) 
Indian's wliM hath kilhal it".- 

liul. Iaii.‘. r on 1 iMokn; dral.s witli j>i‘0[H‘i‘ly jn.st m tha '•..'inn 
way as Huddliisl aaiamnl; has d(Mn.t ahovc. Thn prinniphs 
involved arc. {In* .-am.', loi* In; weiu. an to ^^ay j.liai. : 

"ddii- IS (aa’lain in t.In* ln-y Minin'.^ hc.rMi'. i.ln; ih. .ir<, 

ol having luoi'v I hall man n('(‘d'<l lia.d alla ir<| Ihr 
in(.i'im>in Nairn; of Miin;.;', \vhi»'!! (h-nnidfal 'ady 

'HI thnil' u.^uluiiie.'S Im tin* hi* (O man Ilnaiyli 

iin.n had a riyhi. n* appi Mpi iai n hy I h‘ar lahonr,. 
(‘anh ono iM hiins-ak a- mnc!i •»[ lln: ih-iir.'- n! 
iialain* as in; cMiild n m-, yi ! hi^ «-un!d m>! h<- 
mn^di ijMriMih'; pp.-pidin.- mi mI.Im i's, \vdn r*- i!im 
saiin‘ plriiLv Nva sill It !! i - i h" '- '.‘/In' ‘«\<.add 

uso (In; samr indnsii v 'I’lm iinT* a •; (»1 land 

aj’d I he ri'jht. < inplMVin / ’.hem is tin: yia;ai 
;u*t ol L!MO'' i nnn.n! . 

(r) Tim mainU.ma)naj mI properly jn 'pii'.iMry raydil.-^ i; 
an advaimnd ijUnstmii untouelmd hy 5 *ui. unly hint'.jd l)y 


I ManiH.iiiiliita. 1 X . ] n 

: t’ivil (jovei nni'. 'It.. (. a - /'i-.li'-’!. ^ 

Ibid., pp 2<'j. J 
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the Buddhist record. Nowhere is the need for the state is 
more urgently felt than in the sphere of rights and claims, 
til a sense the slate is for these and these are born with the 
sta.l(\ Ev(in in tlie Vedic time a king was needed to assign 
rightful portions j)rosumably through state aclions. The 
(dectod king is ex[)eetGd to do it as liis duty. In tlui electing 
hymn tln^ Atlnirva Veda says — ‘‘Be seated on this summit of 
the body politic and from there vigorously distribute the 
natural wealth^”. In the justice of the state is seen to lie the 
germ ol private and personal property tliough it is no tluiory 
in the Vedas. The Malnibluirata concerns itself with this 
problem of rights and draws a distinction botweou inlihCna^s 
(ownership) of two kinds extt‘rnal an<l int(‘rnal and detines it as 
“(Consciousness that it is my pro[)crty, my son el'.f Evi 
dently the one is proprietory consciousness of righl. and the 
other is tin*, enjoyment of property ac([uired. TIhj point hor(c 
is how (could tluise be possible ( Undoubtedly thesec involv(' 
“possession’’ and “protecctioif’ of [)rop(n*ty for (.lie keeping up 
of right, and sindi enjoyment and securil.y of pro)>er(y can be 
assured only by the stat<c through its coercive ])ovvor of “daiubi” 
i. e. lestraint and punishment. It is in lino with Itousseau's 
argument that in the state of nature tlicre is hut “possession 
whicli is merely the etfeet ol loree or right of the first oeeii' 
pant”, and “not property which imii be founded only on a 
positive tithi” as in civil society ‘b Thus property as the most 
imjiortaut iustruiueiit of the tamily which is the ])oIitical unit 
liecomes in the l^pic the primary jiroduct of the state and the 
chief factor in consolidated society. It is worth noticing that 
tlio Alahahhrirata everywhere puts property in conjunction witli 
wife and children indicating thereby tlio whole apjiaratus ol' 
family life. Erom this point of view Bosan(|uet has called 
property ‘‘a corollary of the household family”*. 

r Atharva Veda, III, 4, 2 . Vide Note infra, pp. 278-9 
Rajadharmanusasana Farva, xiii, p. <950. 

3 Social Contract, [>. 19, Colc*s edition. 

4 Vide Bosanquel’s i*liil. Theo. ut the State, p. 281. 
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111 niiaroliy or the iioii-statc ooiulition ‘•iiom; can have any 
(sciiso of) ‘iniiie-iiuss’ (]. e. c-laiiu) anylliiiio “noiui cun livo 
in po.S 8 Gssioii of food and tlun-’s’\ “nom* cansafrly rnjov wealth 
and wife’ (family lifo)^ This sueidplasanit* r.]ia*.s is net civil 
society hut the state ol nature. llere aiiyhcMly^ eaii havij 
aiiytlnno*. Any two eomhine t«> take tlie property <»!' one and 
many comhiue to tak(i it h’om the first two. -‘Lilo'. the lish 
in sliallow water and the birds in a se([Uest>.!rei! pl.iee,^ enjoy- 
ment is under envy mx-ordin;.;- to sweet, wilf'**. lienee as 
shown hy l^rot. Sarkar ‘‘’property <loes not, e\is(, m tln^ imie 

state (comlition ot the lo-L(ic ot the fish- Mal.sya. nyava) 

i’roperty liowev«‘r is not nnu'e ljho[)ff> i. e. minene>^ or owner- 
ship, lh’0[)erty eai j<ayme,ii I, phis nir fat, 

ownership) is the dilfereiitium between tlie non-stale and tln.‘, 
slate^. Neeossa.rily the M.ahril)ha.rata. has deelare'd tlia.t 
‘‘ae([uirini^' wealth and taking;' to a wii‘e must, he (lone, under the 
slieller of the kin^‘’ ^ f'<»r men <*.a.n spend (heir <lays only hy 

lakim;' th(j slielter of the, all-lVuitioniiiL;' kin-’*. 'Phi. 
praetically equal to sa.yin^‘ tliat the liii^hest sreurily an*l 
devel()[)ment of the aeeos.^ories tolile are oht,ained in the state, 
since it not only |)?‘eservr*s hut (jreat.es riqht wlfuth come ■' inl,o 
being with its own lile. IJui^ the fjpic. reeogiii/.ed ihal. t here 
ean he no right to fruits without sowing ol setjds*', which i.s 
ill short labour -pnalueo’d title. Kant.ilya spe.iks »>) artivii.y 
(labour) being the ro(;t of all wealiJi’. 

(d) The Trust doetriiuj regarding property (;vi«lenl.ly a void.s 
the ditHculty ol initial [)ro[>rietory rights and h-/ing ih:e.< ssai ily 
ill intimate connection with religious idrns, (‘one*e.rns it-ell ra. 
thor solely with the object ol acapiiring it. I n lael, the ipn si ion 
oi right dues not arise at all when everything lo(jl<(al U[ion 

1 Rajaclhannanusasaiia Ikirva, Ixvii, Ixviii, j^p. 

2 Ibid., pp. 984, 985. 

3 Pol. Theories and inslitntes ol the Hindu-, p. 204. 

4 Kajadhannaiureisana Parva, Ivii.. p. 9 /''^* 3 P- W-*- 

() Asvaincdlui Parva, 13JO. 7 Arllia‘::a.‘^tia, p. 

h: 


1 . a. JUNE, 19-i 
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{IS lha L;ill It is also a natural intuition consequent 

on man’s experience of the world and ot liimselt’. The Hindu 
coiK*(q)tiou of tlie material world a.^rces with the Christian 
idea* in accepting’ it as the huunty of the Maker. Thu 
!Mahal)l)arata speaks ol* iluj purpose ol (.-reation: 

“For the enjoyment ol all l>ein'L;s this wliole world ot 
moving' lile and inert matter lias l^een created hy 
liis ((.iod’s) power’' 

Hut to the question ol man’s us(.‘ ot tho woi’ld and all tlie 
tl\ine;s found in it there is only (»m‘ answer l.hroie^h(»ut the 
iriiidu t^astras. The indivitluali^tie idea lias heou eaivrully 
slnit out so that no s(4lish emi miujht he I’ead in the ohject of 
creation. While the \'^(Mlas pray tor ‘U'ielies tunual to worthy 
emts'’ ami “wealtli that directs ho(.h worlds”*h the Fpi(t 
states that, ‘‘wealth has hecai ciaaited ior sacriliees (yajna) 
and man has heen ap[)oinlo<l the trustee loi* it''*. Ami 
“wealth is tin; means to dharma (ri; 4 'hteousnes.^) ’ I’his 
wiaillli and j’iohtc‘ousncss (artha and dharma) are inter related, 
the former heino' under llie latter. TMioir comhination is 
swoiU. and hcautiful like that of honey and nectar*’’. Tlie 
Mahahliiirata furthor enjoins that “wealth above one’s iieetl 
must l)c L;‘i\en to tlie poor”'. Maim distiin^uishes hetween 
“tjodly wealth’ ami “demonical wealth” according to their 
use^, whicli in fact serves tor a sujiplomcntary commcnlary on 
the [larahle (jf the talents'*. it is like Prof, ilohhouse’s divi- 
sion hetween ‘q)roperty for use” and “property for power” 
in his “Pro[)ertv, its Duties and Rights”^**. lu fact Maiiu’s 
ohject for earning consists in “.supporting relatives, performing 

I (rC!K 1 , jS. I'.ccl. XVll, I 11. j .\niis.isana Uarva. .\lv, |>. 
l.ea W'lla, I, 1.41. 4 K.ijadliarin.inusasana, nn, p. 93.1. 

3 K.ijadliann.inusasana Tarva, viii, p. i.jj. 

o AjKuldluinnti I’arva, elx\ ii. p. 1040. 

7 MokNadliarina rai\a, cixix, [). 1105. 8 Mann. XI. xx, p. 63^3. 

[) Matt. 25 ; liff, 

10 (JiU‘tcd in Hodgkin’s Cliri.-l. Ke\L»l., [;. JJI. 
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religious rites lunl siiviiig tliu [nnly i'ri)in liuugor and nudity’' ^ 
Again “a man desiring ha[)[»iness iniisL not earn inoiaj than 
lii.s need, viz. for niaint:nning himsclt and Iiis tainily and doing 
religious works, lor eont»*ntm(jnt is lia|)[)iness and discontent 
is sorrow”'’. 

fn its deeper im[)licatio}i tho trust tlua)i*y oT pi'operly 
stands next (hxu' to the ( ’oinmunisin oC Plato and iMoro and 
necessarily nuluees to tlie vanishing [)oin!- all ov(*liisi\oni;.ss 
ot the Aristotelian ty[)e lor an evpainling spiiitnal gtnirralis.a- 
(ion ol (iverything ac<[uir»;d in this w n‘M hy 1 lie energy and 
t-nl^orpriso o! man. d’ho indiviilual i‘lenn‘nt in [nasnnal uso of 
tilings givos pla(,‘e to a, higlnn* ulilit y wle-ro otln'rs (gods and 
moll implir'd in sacritieial rili?^) receive propiM*, if not great, c!\ 
eonsidoral ion. Thus it is s.aid that. ‘Mln^ whole world is hasi:d 
on ^^aina (satnaficial i‘it(0'^ and ajraif. Irorn its orllmdcx and 
scriptural moaning, it has an undouhtisl s*u*i;il signilicaiuaj 
and a. spirifual eliai’acter ; for '\yajna and tli(» worM are 
r(;cipro<,*ally proteetivo” * . Tliis romiinls on** ol‘ 'rawinjy’s 
slandard of ])ersonaI ju’opei’fy in his famous honk t lm “Acipii- 
sitive Society”, viz. whal is “maided for prope*r sorviee* to the 
eommunlty In the conc'.‘[)tion of Vajh i as coml)iiiod 
religion ami service the j’atlioai k^pic sncialism de(;Iaring o.very 
body having <‘(jual edaim to (iveryfliing’’ i-^ snpersedoMl liy a 
robust spii'itual idealism whioh secures piactically the same 
result hut avoi<ls tJie pal ••nt/ dilliciilties. Sidxra, l.horcioro, 
declares that ‘‘the \V(»rId exists thi*ough ('harily and fhM»d- 
ness”', “'rhrough wealth men gel. vlriim, sai i^laction and 
salvation'^. Like ]\[anu Sukra also iiwi-ts on “enjoying wesalth 
after giving away portioIl'^ to the king, lelatives, Iriend.s, ser 
vaiits, thieves and wile and sons”'’. Put Kaiifilya tomid “the 
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iManii \V, 3, p, i[)i. 


2 .Mann 1 Vh [2, ]). 

3 

Mnk.sadliarina Parva, 

Nviii, }). u 1 1. 

1 1 !)id., |). 1 M 2. 

5 

Oente<i in 1 1(jd'.;kin^'^ ( 

lirisl. Revtj]., 

p. :12I. 

6 

As\'aiiicdlia P., [). ijjt 
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'o”. Anlln.n'ity 11, p. iS. 
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^^iikra Xlti, [>. liS. 

8 Ihid.. [j. 

2 *^ •}. Ibid., p. 2 O 5 
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?7r, 

world bound by wealUi”^ and ^‘wealth, the means to virtue 
and enjoyment*’^. Ilero is a combination of the social and 
individual oloments implied in the res])onsibility of possessions. 
Tim \vh(de arjjfuinont may bo summed up in tho idea of the 
Mpic that “by wealth can bo controlled this world and tho 
next, and trutli and rii^htoousnoss”*^ 

In fact Alaim’s pronouncement stands as a challenj^e to the 
world oven to-day. The (juantitative solution of socialism 
moans ccpial distribution and nothin;^ mori^, while Alami diives 
a(/ a qualitative chanqo in man’s attitude to property. A. d. 
IVaity says, “it was iJio ni'obicmi of induciin^ men to obey jJie 
moral law in the spher(^ o( oeonomies, of pi‘t?v»nd.inL;‘ tlnan Irom 

obtainin;^ more than tinur sbaiv) ol' prope.rty that leil 

Socialists in the |iast to (‘scai>t: from the dilemma by deman 
ilinjjj tho al)olition of all private })roperty wh itsoiiver. But 

oxpm'ionfo is provinj]j that (it) is to follow the line ol 

maximum resistance”^, d’awmjy su'^L^ests tliat “if society is 
to b(3 healthy, men must reganl Ihemsolves not as the owners 
of I’ii^’hts, but as Inislees for tho (lischarijje of functions mjkI as 
instruments of social purpose. They will insist that ))r()|)erty 
is moral and In^althy when it is used as a condition aiul 
involves the discliarijje of (h^linito j)ers()nal obligations”'*. And 
this is Johanna (righteousness) and Yajna (sacriliee) in the 
.Hindu sense^. 

.In the concc])tion of [)ro|)m'ty as trmt tho Hindu thinkers 
reached — it must bo admitted — very high degree of economic 
idealism which in dei)th and extent showed tho most consum- 
mate synthesis of the spiritual ami tho material, transforming 
the latter at every stop into means and instruments for tlie 
former. If the spirit is really s[)iritual the use of property 

I Artlias.islra, p, 398. 2 Ibid., p. 394. 

3 Santi I’arva, Ixxx, p. 1023. 

4 T(n\.irds a C’liristian Sociology, p. 150. 

5 Ac jui.s'itive Socictx', pp. 28, 44. 

o Cl. frivedi’s Yajna Katha. 
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bccoiiiGS spirituiil fis oi* jis puts it ;ih ii soul 

to property. To regiu-d pn)iierty ;is tru.st (l<)o.s tlierofon? 
mo:ui !v j^roat spiritual advaiico an<l is in Ou-t inipo.-^sihlo witli- 
out it. The west iu ruimiuy (« u\troni. s in its theories ;ihonl 
]>roperty has almost lost slight ol‘ this -roat principle— nl- 
thon.L,di it is learning- it of late which holds together in their 
proper places .in relation to riyhts both the individual and 
society in which ho lives. It is f,he transmutation of indivi- 
dualism and socialism ini.o somelhiny which is hofh without 
dostr(»yino either totally and fur youd. The deisdls el the 
regulation of private property in imlividual life .accei-diny l n 
Jtindu (houyht are impossil.le her.;, hui. if. is snlllcicnt to aiv 
that ITiinlu roliyions praidica; eniinentiv >^uc<‘ee(|ed in disi"--- 
I my dm individual, t.hreuyh various rites and sacriliccs up te 
the stayi.! oi sylvan rctironnaii,, o(‘ uumss.-ssary, injurious and 
mischi(;vous accuimd.atioii wit.houi. ;>ny recourse to “dicith 
dut ies” (If other ttirced n'ynlations. Yet .all was volunl.ary 
from the sense ol' .spiritual duty .and the si^lf of man was not. 
snatched away Irom him. The projxT halam-i,' hot. ween Vy.asti 
(the individual) atid S.a.masli (the eolleetieii) w.as tin' .aim 
ot the I Liiidu reliyious econonii.^t. ; he could not loyicailly 
sacrilico any one ot these lor the sak(^ of the other .and tlins 
r.ai.si! an outwtirdly easy yet impr.aetie.ahhj theory. When .a 
liyht sneer is passed on the .all t<jo reliyioiis strain of Hindu 
thouyht in every (l(;partment <d k nowleihyc, its riyht import, 
is often misunderstoofl .and more oftim mis.-oal .altogether. If 
anything is su|)[)osed to infuse the correct, spirit into man’s 
use of this (.fod-eroatoil world, a<ljn-.tiny all economic .ami 
social relations into a S[)iritual whole free Irom jarring and 
concussion, it must he religion after all, when it- is liheratod 
from its air-ti^ht so'^orcyatiun and is allowed to How into 
find become one with politics, cuMniomics and .s(>cif)lov!;'y. The 
solution of the property j)rul>l»;ni soeins to lie in this direction. 
Western Christianity with its individualistic.? einphnsis liss 
apparently failed to realise what Ifinduism tribal to do t]irou;.di 
the institution of Yajua of many kinds down to the nunil)(;r- 
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less vratns or small ceremonies. Kven in socialism itself the 
trust idea lias a good and important part to play contributing 
to its veiy basis and goal. 

(a) Laiikika [iroperty, i. e., its legal aspect, is cited from 
jMitaksara and Sarasvati-Vilasa and other law books in Jolly's 
Jlecht and Sitte, ]). DI. ‘^\nd juridically speaking, the pro- 
])erty taken cognizance ot by the state is Jaukikd i. e. worldly, 
material, or secular’^ is Prof. H. K. Sarkar’s explanatory 
remark*. 7Vs a legal institution it does not touch the theory 
proper, having no direct bearing on it. Tiui dillercru^e between 
real a.iid [)ers(.)ual iirojicrty involving the right to use, trans- 
fer, be(|ueath, sell and <lestroy any propm-ty is ('ssentially a 
higal (piestion. Hut its sacredness is preserved by l.he autho- 
rity of the ^^tiite under* ihni(h(. or punishment, or in other 
words tlirough the operation ol' law. It is the state that gives 
validity, as shown Iry i^rof. Sarkar- to thii ‘‘seven modes ol 
aecpiiring pro[)erty” according to Manu (X, I 1 .>) and toils 
“three titles” according to Vbisisl.ha (XV’"!, 10) and othei* 
legal incidents**. 

Tlie net result of the institution of property in eon- 
solidating social and family life is as great and fai*-ia‘aehing as 
tliat of the very ostahlisliment «d’ (lie state itself, though 
the former is subsiiliary tn mid (le|)endejit on tlic latter*. 

1 l\'l. L'Ik'o. and Ill'll, of Mindiw, p. : 30 iS. The IMlinroiisri view ol 
piopertN’ i‘. tile extreme Idux'ika idea making it a mere convention. So 
“Vhjnanesvara Ij^llowing Prabhakara argues that Jaimini (IV, 1-3-b) was 
ol opinion that property wa.s essentially a matter of j)()piilar recognition’' 
and such rccoejiition is only convention (Kietli’s Karma Mnnanisa, 
p. lOl\ 

2 Ibid., p. 209, 

3 Jolly, Recht and Sittc, pp, 90-92. 

4 13 aiidhayana evidently takes the state to e.xist for the express 
purpose of protecting property and life and though he is not quite 
explicit his meaning is clear in his law-book where he speaks of tlu' 
duty of the ruling caste, tlie Ksatriyas, (I, 10, 18, 3 and 16, pp. 199 and 
201, S. 15 . K. vol. XIV). The passages referred to run thus — 
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^ ollowiuj^ tiho MulKihluircitti Vrot. S<‘U*k;ir lias poiulni ouu* 
Ui;iL two njiraculous chaiij^cs are eHV'e(e<l in siuaal lilu 
om^e private prujierty is called into e\istr!u*c. Fii’st, pcn|)ln 
can sloop witlioiit anxiety ‘with doors opi-n’- and secondly, 
wuincn docked with ornaiiionts can walk witln>ut loar ‘un- 
attended by inen’'k This is oijnal to the inosi, coinprcluar 
sivo security to lite and its necessary acccssni’cs which 
make life worth liviiij^ in this w'urld and ;-;ive^^ a .d;^nilicanl. 
moanini^ to it. 

d. N, ( '. (bWol ID 


‘‘In the Ksatri}'.!-^ j)l.iu‘h! slteiii^lli itii'' | iivnc;;! <•! 

usiiiD ucap(jns ami [a'otectin;.; the- ln.iMiii- lite ol (jralc! 

bcin;;s for tile ^^rowtli ol ul; ;mjvci niiieiit'' 

( I. Mill— 

‘Mlowcvcr the «i-'ainij>taai that •’.enaueii L t xi i’ <>ii !v i"i 
the protection ‘.»l pr«»jK:rty not «>ne to h'.: •lelil>ei.ilely .a llwai.'i 

t.) that pnAcotion heintj rc(]niit;d lor pei »r)n a-^ well .r, 

property. The eiul.s ot e/ >vornnient an .e- « ')in|nehe:ir.i\e a 

those: of social un:on’^. ol 1N)1 I'^l'jh.^ j). .}.b5j. 

I Pol. Thco. and Iii-t. ol Hir.dn , p. 

- vSiiiUi Parva, l\\ iii, 30 , jj 
3 Ibid., 3J. p. 
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J)aie i[f Cniiiinmtion 

'^riio Sikli leconls L»oiinraIly refer to Iwo (lilVerouL [irriocls 
nl’ literary activity in tlio career ef Guru Goviiul Siiii;h, The 
lirst was the perio<l when the Guru is said te have lived in 
nhseurity in i-he hills where die set liiinsclf U) the task nf 
S(.:ir-ini[)r()veineiit\ and the most important <>1 the modern 
writers say that it liovored the lirst 20 yeai’^> ol (iuru fiovind 
yiniL^h’s |)ontilieate* , t hough we must state Jeu’e* tiiat there 
is no evidence to sup|)ort such a statoinout. lJuring the 
second period the (jura was living in retirement at Danalama'^ 
where he secured a sate ret.reat al’taa* his linal defeat at 
(Jhamkaur, having experi(*iieed. in the meantime, all the <lan 
gers and dramatic escapes of a lugitive undeu’ a Imt elia.so. 1 low 
loui^ the Guru remained at Damdama wo do not detinitelv know. 
Dr. Narang statcis tliat the Guru stopped there lo»' about a, 
year*^ and Cunningham also praetically ^^ays iJje same tiling h 
As the latter plaees the hatlle ol Chamkaur in [T0i) iy\ 
tlu 5 Guru’s stay at Damdama laiuld not liave extended mindi 
more than one year lor it is almost certain that lie lelt the 
]>laet^ alanit the heginning of 1707, as it was from J)annlama 
that lie was called to the south hy tlie liJmperor and he hud 
not proceeded lar on his journey when ho came to know ol 
Aurangzih’s death whicli Look place on the ord ^larcli, 1707‘\ 
l^ut we must point out hero that tlic hatth) ol Chamkaur 
cannot he [ilaced so late as L 70 a. The great seige of Aiiand[)iir 

1 Cunnini^luun. [>. 67, >cc also l.n. 3 ; Naraiu;, pp. 74, 75 i hvinc, 
p. 14. 

2 IIah-\va>' between llaiisi and Terozepur ; Cuiinin^luim, p. 80 ; 
bce lr\inc, p. 88, i. n. 

3 Naran-, p. «>;. 

5 ibid,, p. 7t> 


4 Ciiiininj.;liam, p. 8c. 
(i 1 1 vine, p. I . 
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Look plac(j about l/Ol au<l as it was almost imnualiatolv 
lollowoil by tlio battle n[ CJiaiukaur wiiilhor (lio alliiMl ario\' 
proceodcil as soon as they eaiuo to hetcet. l-hat. iho ( biru 
liacl llo<b Goviiurs liiial (leti*a,t cannot l)t; placed laf.erl!ia!i 
I7()*J. Wo are inclined t(» tliiidv tjn.'reroro that the (Juru's 
stay at Daiinlaiiia was st)niewliat lon'^^n*. It is slattal in 
l.ho Haklli Ihntk tliat the (iuru stn|ij)ed at Damdaina. for 
‘tJiree years minus sonui months and days’*, and it serins 
i,hat at liaxst on this point it is not lar I’nmi truth. Xl any 
rate, the Ciuru’s stay must have been sniliciently loic.;- t<> 
Inive enal)led him to dicl.ate to l>hai AFani Sin'.'h (In^ wh«»h; 
of the (Jranth Sahib to whicJi was abided lor the lirsi tinir. Ihr. 
hymns and shd^as ol ids tat.h.'.r with a sloka ol‘ his own, and 
to compose at least a part t)!’ the Dit.sn nt- l'iul>ith L'(f 
GnttUh 

which ot tlui.a; periods are we to as^i-^n t he ('oieposil ion 
ol the \ icUrff. Na((tk i t)|>inion is aJmost lapially divided, 
(hiiininoham and NaranLfsay that the entire 
kd Gntnlh was written when the (Jnrn was li\in;4 di r<d/ire- 
meat at Damdaina**; ^[alcolm and (Jrillin would place the 
ta:)mpositiuil ot the (rritulh. lie*ar about IhlXl and l{or,«t in 
1(JD8'^ while AlacaulilVe is ol opinion that tbe I'icdr^i Xafak, 
at least, was eom[)ose<l pri>bably al>out The ipiestion 

is thus one ot ujreat ditliculty hut 1 iJiifik lli.ii, rln; positiun 
can be, to some extent, <diLired il we bei^ifi by seltlinL': 
tile elironoloj^y ot tlio event> narrale<l in t,he. k''tcUt'<r ^,(if<(k 
for it is likely to set a limit to the iield <»t our empiiry by 
narrowiug down the range ot probability and c.nabliiig ns 
to settle definitely at least a lower limit. 

1 Sirdar Attar Siiv^h'.s Translation, Saklii, No. 5‘j. 

2 Macaulifte, vol. \, [j. 223. 

3 (winningliani, p. <So ; Xarraiig, j). 99- 

4 Malcolm, p. 186, h n. ; Lcpel GrifTin’^ Ranjit Sineh, p. 48 ; 
Glossary ot 1*1111 iai> Tribes and ( astes compiled by Kose^ vnl. I, 
[). 690, r. n. 

5 Macaulifte. \ol. v, ].». 1 . l. n. 
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( Nai'niii^ and Irvine place all tilicsc ovcnls 
alt<n* Ki'Je all start with the assiiin|)tii)n iliat tlui 

( hiiai passed tlni first twenty years ol’ Ins |)()ntilieate in seelu' 
sieii in the liills and as he had ascendcal the L^addi ol hi'- 
latlmr in K.'ra liis puhlie ean'er could not have coinnauiccd 
cai’lier (Iian Wl!).). ( hiniiini;ha.iii adds Lliat ‘iJnj period i.-. 

nowherti d(‘linilely ;.;iven hy Mii'^lish or Indian writers ; out 
Iroin a compai’isoii ol dat(‘s and circunisl anei;.'-, il. suL'ins pi'ol)- 
ahle iliat (Jo\ uid <lid not t.d<o upon liiinsi'll* a nc,w ainl special 
character as a teacher- ol inen until about I he i-lii rlA’-til I h \ear 
or until the y .'ai’ llbJool (Jhrist h d'lie hanaied aailhor jrcrliap,^ 
vei'y na(,ur-a.lly thoUe,‘hi. ihal. i(, was not likoly^ (hat/ tlu^ (!uru 
]ia,d entiu’ed int*^ niilii.ary ad\.ni(ures hidoi-e oj-oani-iie.;’ hi-i 
followers inloaii ctlieicail machine and so date^tl (}ui*u CJoviinl 
Sinj^h’s puhlie caiaa.T Irtiiu lODa. I Jut We do mjl, uinlersi a ml 
why, with (he unanimous ti'slinamy »>t the vSikh authoriiies 
hefore him, l.)r. Naraii'^ cornmils (he same misialv'.'. r*ei*hap> 
with flu; sino*le i;\eepl.ion ol the aufhoi‘il,y (pioled hy ^l.al’ 
c()lin“, (,he JSikh reeoi’ds an; unanimous in placing- (he 
iiil/roduelion ot (Jurii (rovind Sin^^h’s rihhrins in l(>!U.)' and 
(■hey all s(al;e that I, he actions narrai-ed in (he T^n'llra. 

(.ook ])lace hid’or-e (hat. majiii. Indeed, (luu’e is one piec- 
ot ne;j;ative evidmua^ in the Natnic il-selt whitrh a|)j)i‘ar- 

(.o us coiK.'liisive. I ll his dcsei'i[>tion of tie?. hatiJes the (Juru 
iL;'ives his h)lh)wers theii- full meed of praise and many ot* them 
an; individually menti^nied. We are informed of the (ea(s 
acconijdished hy Sri Shah, Nand (kind, Ivri[)al, Dayarain, 
]\[ahe|-i (kind, S in-j^atia ami others hut nowhei’e docs tlie 
i'ommon cognomen of SiiiLjh ajipiear. This fact makes it certain 
that all (hesi; hat(,les took place hcl'oro (he Kluilsa cairn; 
in(o existence. 

Ni.‘\(, tin? liilasporc Bnuswavit supiilies us with a very 

1 C *11 iniincjiam. p. I. il j Mrilcohn, j). iS6, 1. n. 

; I'.mlh rr.ils;i^>. p. iS^; ; Itilia- (jUTU Kh.ih^a. p. :;J5 ; MaLaiiiil’l* 
el. N, p. I’liika^ a- tp'oUal h\ b. Jtiecijce. p. Ju.]. 
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iiiip^‘r<Mnl (laic. It. i,; thnv tJni 

‘passed (he closing years o| li|h m-. ,, Kak ir a ft -r aJalie »( iny 
in ia-vour of his S(Ui Ajiiha* (Jaiid, who h.-eanie (Jie ;;.)th 
llaja ill A. l».'. Now, U.aja Hhiiii Caiidof Hila^pore 

li.^nre niosj, preiniiK iit.ly in (In* aeeouiif. yi ven hy (.he ( J nni. 
TIm^ battle ofNadauii, (lie m-o)! i::( ions witli Hussain Khaii^ 
and Mm‘ (iydil. a^-aiiisi. Haj.) (;n[)al nj' Huhu\ in all ihos.* Hhiin 
('ami |>lays a veiy Iiii port ani pari, and if lie liad alaliral.al 
111 it tollows I hat all these ••veiils hapixun'd hidoie I, hat. 

\'''ar. 1 he. Sm^ttf and the rihf.<, however, 

lai'‘ llial H.aja Jihiiii (kind pai’t.ieipal od I'veii in I he '.»r(‘at. 
-I’i-pi o(‘ Anandpiir in 1701 hni otlnn* Sikli rreords soeni to 

corrohoi'al e‘ (ho liilasporo n^nfsir/f r(f . d'ln* p'wiod iiniinalial.e- 

ly lollowiii;^* tdn^ ineid mis wii have hern di-aaissiie^ luTe is 
soiiiewhal ehsenre a,nd the Sikh rei*nrd > indicate t hat (Jniai 
(Jovind Sinyh tein|)oi’arily reiiiad lo tlio hills wlieiu*e lie 

eaine out just mi the ev(‘ nl the int rodu'*! ion of his relonns. 

W lnni tJie Ihlaspnre Ihija is next, in* nt i«)n ‘il in (‘ontnad ion 
vifh the opposition (o the (^iinrs relorin,'; we lind t In* nannj 
ol* Ajmer (Jand in some of i.he* Sikh ehroniel.sk \Vh^ 
may, theiadore, acMMjjit I (>!):! as the date (.hat. marked (.he 
close of llajii 1 >him (yand’s pnl)lie aet ivil ie > and «*onse(Hienl ly 
all the incidents in which he liynies inii<L he plaeial pr*.‘vion e 
ly 1 o that yea r. 

.Mr. jiose, who has heen (In*, (ir-0, to .i clo-f* attrnt.Kin 

to thm (jUOsl'ion, IS <»l opinion (hat the incident narrati'd 
in the Viritm ninst. lia\e taken ptic* hct.wciai the 

years Kii)]. and l.GitS lie. arrive-; at (.his (M.iichoion maiidy 
«»n two (liflermit^ yroinnS. Ho pla<'es tie* c<nii|)j» dit.ion ol 
ihe r/c/Zm in Sanivat I7:)d(lh0oA. nj and .-ecMiidly, 

he accepts Gurbux Sinyh’s st.aicjneni that I, he lir.si, ol 


1 Simla llill-Sl-atc-; (^a./cUeer, liil.i-p' >ea p m 
:! .Maeanlifte, vol. v, p. po ; r.inth Ora . is j>. :')j. 

3 Glossary ol Piinjal) Tiib'--- and ^ a.- . vl. 1. o. 
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Guru Govind Singh’s letters discovered by him nt Dacca, 
wliicb is dated Samvat 1748 (1G91 A. D.) was written at a 
time ‘when {)oaco still prevailed though were munitions 
being collected’. But as Mr. Rose accepts the statement 
of the Bilasporo chronicle that Raja ]?him Cand had al)dicat- 
ed ill 1091!^ ifc is (lidlcult to sco how his views can be iiiaiii- 
Laiiiod. .][o says tliat liostilities probably coininoiioeil in 1()9L\ 
tin* very year wliiijii witinjssoj th(3 end of Kaja Hliiin Gand’s 
public career but in that case all the c’vonl.s in which .Bhini 
Gaud i^articipated, vl/., the battle ef JJhanL(ani, the batth? 
()i‘ Nailaun and th(i adviJiil.uros of Hussain Khan will havii 
to 1)0 acciominodated into a siu'^le year, wliich is nianitestly 
iMip()ssil)h\ From the (Turn’s own account it ap[)oars that 
at least the, iii’st and the second of these en'_^aoenionts took 
phfUa* alter an a|)procial)le inho’val hut (.-ven il’ we sii[)pose 
that, the cviaiis followed one another in »iuick succjession one 
sinolo year would he ch*arly insuHhnent. IMoivover, the* n'asons, 
that (furhux Siin^h advan(*os Ibr his su[)[)osil.lon that even 
in lf)91 hostilitie.^ had not coininencLMh do not sooin to be 
convinein<^. Tlni hotter in (|uestion ‘acknowledges the receipt 
ol swords, clothes and inonoy throu-^h some deliv.^‘ates scad 
by the Sanjjjat and asks for more eloth(*s, shields .and war 
munitions®’. 8o there is nolhini^ in the letter itself which 
smjfj^ests tliat it was written at a. time when ptiace still provail- 
cil. Munitions would certainly ho collected in anticipation of 
war but they mijjjht equally lie collected when war was goint;’ 
on or even when war had ended. But ( Turhux Sin^h really bases 
his arejument on the second and the third letters. These letters 
arc not dated but (lurhux Singh states that they were evident- 
ly written at intervals ot a few months after the lirst letter of 
1091. In the second letter the Guru asks for a first edass war 
elephant and that an elephant was actually sent is clear 
fiom tin* postscript on the lett<‘r that ibllowed‘\ Gurbux 

1 Glos.^ary of runjab Tribes and Castes, vol. 1 , p. GjoJ. n. 4. 

2 Dacca Review, 1915, p. 231. 3 Ibid., 1916, p. 316. 
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Singh goes on to rsiiy Mint *an elephant, was also the i)ninary 
canso ot* the coiurnenceinent .»t* hostilit.ies against him hv 
the Hill llaja ot ]^ilasp<>i\!, who suhsefpmtly ealleil in the 
Moghuls to liis liol[). The Sikh hooks relate that this 
was a Meghna elephant, a pivsimt from lJ,aj:i llatan Itai of 
Assam. As contemporary history «loos not support tlie 
Sikh tradit.ion, the elephant in (piestit>n might have been ihe 
one sent from Daeea an«i possibly a present Irom IJaja 
Alanik Kai ot (^hitr:igong throm^M) llm Dacca San gat/ h It 
is on t.h(i basis ot this supp<».'^ition that, the elophani , which 
was t.he immediate c.anse oT the qnariad hetwoen i he (!nrn 
.and Raja, lihim ()a,nd oi Hilaspona had luam snit by 
the Dacca SfUigat. alter that, we are askial to ac(s pt, 

t.he statement that l)ostiliti(‘.s ha<l not yety eommene-al in Ih ii 
ytair. The first i)art of (!nrhn\ Singh’s argunnmt serin- 
plausible. It is narrat('<l in t,he Sikh r-e(M>rds that tlnru 
Tegh Jlalnidur liad a(N*ompanied Mir/a. |{.aj:i Jtam Singh in 
his e\p(alition against the Alioms leaving his family at 
Patna-, when) (Inrn (Jovind Singh was horn during his 
al)senc(\ .But tlie tenth (inrn was horn on the 7th (d 
Ikaus, Sainvat 172‘k^ .and Ihija Kam Siicdd' e\p(;dil.ion 
against A.'^sam took place two y»‘ars later h *^I'hereloir it, is 
init possible to reconcile the Sikh tradition wit.h eontem- 
porary history. (!url)ux Singh sngg'.'sts that. (Inin d’»*gh 
iJahadur |)ossif)ly ae(!onn'**nied Raja, Suhal Singh Sestnlia, 
the only Rajput of note lhat. took part in i In- ' X pedit/mn 
against Chittagong, whk*h was carried on in tiie winter’ ol 

1 Dacca Review, 191O, p. lO. 

2 Macanliffe, v(j|. iv, pp. 

3 (.'imningham mikes 15 at th*' fuTi'- 'ii ki .k «.t; simi 

( [>. 66) and he is iullowcd be Naian;:, who vi'iiclv s,iyi tliat- the* ( jinii 
was barely 15 (p. 72 }. Hut lIi'- rn id<-*ii'-.e "i the Sikh rr-er^Md-, is ini- 
ani moils. See Irvine, p. 84. t. n. 

4 Sarkar’s Aurangzil^, 01. p. 187. Kaja I\iun SinyJj \va ■ 

appointed to the comniand against A^sain in IXcembcr, 1067, and 
reached Rangamati in February, 1669. 
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inid l.liis oorrt^.sponds vo,ry wtdl wilJi tho :l;ito 
fd* hirtli (>l‘ (riiru (Jcniiid Si!l;^•ll^ I>iil Iiis iduiilific:itioii 
of tlio olo|)h:uif tliJit led to the qiifirrol witli Bhini Cand 
with the other that was sent hy tlie J)aec;i Sai'ief/it is, more or 
l(;ss, a eleven’ i^niess and we fiiul it. dillieult to a.eco|)t iU 
iin])li(*atlons in the faet^ ol all tliat wo liavo said l)erore 
and tin) uniteMi testimony of tlie Sikh aiitlioritios l.liat lioslill- 
ti<‘S had (annmeiHMjd at an (airlior dato. 

liidejMl, il. si;<‘ms l,o iis iliat. this i.'onlnsion ahout (iii* 
cliroiiolo^j^y ol (Jura (Jovind Siin^’h nefal never ltav»- arisen 
il the Sikh r»‘i*oiils had laion I'^iYOn the' attention tln.‘y 
tieserve. Tliey an? all unanimous witli r<';4ard to the ‘j;.nnn*al 
se(|U(nnv', «)( e.vo.nts and the dato of the (a)inmene(nni‘nt 
hostilities with tlio Hill Itajas. Wo would resmwf? (lie 
discMission of i.ho (h'tails lor another or*easion l)ii(. it. inav he 
stated Iniro (.hat^ most of tln^ important Sikli ant horit ies 
are aj^rotMl tliat. t.ho hattle of lihaii;.;‘ani, wher«‘ the (lurii 
recirivod his haptisni of rua\ to(»!- pl;u‘»‘ about Sainvat 1711 oi* 
lh87A.n/k .Uesldos, tlnn'e exisis aiiotlier very intin’e.stiny* 
pieco <.| eviilenciO whieh wo would nn ntlon Inn’o for wliat 
it is worl.h. Wo aro told that al'tei* (he hattli^ was over (runi 
(iovind Siin^h lajwarded those oT his followers who h.-nl 
distin^.’nislnal (lieinsolves in the fray. One ol' these fortunate 
lew was th('. Brahmin Dayaram whom the, (Juru credits 
‘with liavin;j; f»)Ujj;ht bravely like J)roiia of old’. I [e was Ljivon 
a shield madti ol ]•hinooeros-skin and il is still pr«;served 
in tile |•(.‘sidenol? ol’ liis doseeiidant at Anandapur. It is 
ahont '2 foot :> imdios in breadth and to it is altachod 
a Wixapon resemhlin^^j; the triangular head of a spear. On 
t.he latter tlnn*'* i.s an inscription deserihiiv,^ the eireums- 


i Dacca Revitav, rois, p. I. n. 

! FaiUh Ihak.i'^, p. loi ; MaiMiiIillV, v.>l. v. p. 31. IR- places 
llic birth i)l A jit Siiv;‘h in January, 16S7, winch event he places iin- 
mediately after the battle »»l Jjhann'ani ; Itihas (.hini Khalsa. p. 


j - • 
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Ihuccs ()l tl](j wliR'li i-^ dalcil S;iih\;i 1 ' 17 M-*. As wt; 

ju’o iioL in possession ol' i.lu 3 i»|)ininn “I any «'\|)i'r( willi 
rr;^;inl l<> Uiis iiiseripl ion it, is not. salo iopl.\r,i (,o.o nnirl» 
rolianec upon it l)uij litis nmeli nmv lie >:ji«l lliai Iho <lal»‘ 
oT the insen'i[>lion al, h'asl. prows tlir. i‘.\i -U‘ne«; ol a si rone. 
Siklt l.raJiLion lyltal. the haUle ol l>ltan-;mi \va> louelil- in 
I(i 87 . 

'rhe Sikh reeofils do in>t. (rll ns anythin- doliniio willi 
]i «'‘ard 1.0 tin.; tinir, ol tin; hattk^ **1 Nadalin htil, tin'!’*; i 


a hinl in some ol llieni \vhi<*h sn^;j;esls thal (. 1 h‘ h.illk; 
was toU'^'lit ahoiii; I tlSlt. We ari; lold lliai. tli’* (itini.- 
soeoml son, who was horn on tin; se.venith day ol llir nioiilh 
ol (td. Sainvad, 1747 (April, leDO) was iiam.-d /orauar 
Sinoh, or tin.; powerlul hon, in eoinnn.nnora I ion ol (In* h.illl'; 
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rolu^'u ill ihc iiilLs soon as Uioy caino to know the Shalizada 
was a[)|)roauliinL;’. tliat oscajic I from Mirza wcro 

afterwards |)iinished l\y four ollioi* CM[UalIy relentless uilicervS 
who succeeded liiin’. From the ( Juru’s account it appears 
that descrtimis had taken |)lae(; from Ids own ranks and 
he cofieludos his work liy cursing? the apostates in (his 
world and the next. 

'riie a<l\enture of dujhar Sin;^'h is i-Ljm'^red liy tlie Sikh 
wi'iters and t.lie re*ason may perha[)s he ^uess^al. "^^l-^hey 
wi.:re wril.in;^ alamt their (Juru and, as (.he ineideait in <|Ues(;ion 
had no eoneei'n with him, they did not thiid; il. ina*essa]’y 
to iiienrpoi-aie it in t.lieir works. Kven with re;j;’ard i.o 
lihe second incidtnil (he (hiruks *lirect concern was ict much 
and il. appears troni his own ireatineni ol tin; >>uh|ecj, tlial 
he incorporated ii in the I’/co/wVf Nd/al: mainly with tlie 
ohjcct ol rcadini^ a lesson on apostasy, b'roin otlnn* relercJiccs 
in the I'lcUnt \nl/(h it appears tliat des<.u‘t.ions wiire hy 
no means i*ar(i and (lie (tUI’U hardly misses an opportu- 
nity of lelliiiLf us iu>w the apostates were punished cithei* 
hy himself or hy others^ 

Nevertheless, this particular reference introduces a very 
L^rcat complication. The name of the Shahzada is not men- 
tioned in the I'icitrtt Xd/iih hut iMacaulilVe says that it 
was Fiince iVIua/zim who allcrwards became known as the 
Kmperor Uahadiir Shah Malcolm is of opinion tliat ‘this 
must have heem in the year 1701 , when Bahadur Shah 
was detached from the Dakhin to take charge of the govern- 
ment of Kaliuh and was probably ordered, at the same 
time, U) settle the disturbances in the Punjah*^’. Tins is a 
more ‘»ucss which rests on two assumotions — that the Friiiee 

• 7 * *- 

referred to in the VicUra Xdlak was none other tlian 
Baluulur Shah himself and that he was ordered to settle the 

1 V'icitra Natak, viii, 37. 38 ; x, l. 

.? IMai'auliflc, \i>l. v, p. 59. 

3 Malcolm V Sketch ut the Sikli>. p. 60. !. 11, 
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tlist ui‘l>;ii\cr> in t.ho INnijaU wln^n In^ s\;is j m* to iln“ 
«j;oVrrnin(;nl of Ciinnin’\Ii:ini < 1 <h‘s not. st‘*Mn l . * il. 

^r;ilni)lin’s vitAVs', l)ul< tlu*y rnct'ivn rnin/ulrr:il)lr ^^uppori' li'om 
tilm ( 1 ^ 0 ' ])urhaps j.lni inn -1 in»p‘»rj:inl nutlinrity <*n 

( Jin'll ( I( » V in«l SinL;h n«’\l in tlir / irfh-tt Stil/il: Imoiii 

Hlifii Sukliii Siiinli’s ;u.*(M>\int. il. np|M':n>- llnil- inmin 

diainly aTtm* ilni rr<?;\tinn <»(’ i lui I'niiiln (lilVu*ulli«'s (‘nir.mnm-ftl 
^vit,h Hill Ivnjas, nniinlv lunvui^o tin*. Siklis l»r<;Mn (•» 

(‘\ark contributions I>y tort*(^ iroin ilm. Hill pc’oplc, wlnn 
(A’cr they tound t lunnsr.l \ t‘S in n'.‘t:’d <>l .inyllim':; 

that the latt( 3 r possesst'd-. Tln^ Ivajas wria* fsasp.rral rd 
and (‘oinplained tn I ho Imperial authoiii los al. Holhi ddm 
( Joverninent. s(mt t\Vi> suecossivc' dct.jn'hmont s in aid tin* 
.Hajas a.ijainst the (Juru hut the allies worn mi ea<-h nocamnn, 
delcatcd ami drivim hack. 1 'hc.n a. Shah/ada was smil In 
lake the comma, nd anain^i. tin* (Juni hui. Nand ( amh a 
Khalri of Delhi, who possessed some, intlmmc.j with the prineo, 
aicceedcal in convincing him ot llic ( Jiinrs iiinn.Maico and the 
I>rincc, returned In Vrdmro without a<*hieAdn- anythin:-. 
He. was succeeded hy two ollicers who plundered all (hn<e 
who had taken retu-o in tlio liills on the a,pproaeh ol Ih.. 
Shahzada. Four ol.hers rnllowed unde.r the t ad- rship nl 
Hir/a MdrJihul who completed the wmh nl their pr.-. 

■ . .. I ' . 1. . I k; 1-. f.o in . 
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As etu-u (JoviiMl Siii:4>' intrn,lii.-.;.l In. ntnin. 

i„ I, an il ,i,,w „.,i 'll,', 

no;ir about 1 7<* 1 . , i i r 

IJ,.t ,v„ ti,„l il ' 

„r 1701 J . 4 „l .■,.,|.i.«,. ^, ,1, a,., ,. .r 

ilioa. ■ 1 - 1 , 0 1.,;,aci, will, , 1,0 Hill 

Tl.oy had al,-o,„ly ooi'lo a .■o„„„oi, | 

.,,,l o.,n.,l i,, 11,0 aid ■■f Ih'- iV ' v 

i.oo„ worslo.! i„ t,*» oi- ^1,™-' y 


I (hinnin:.^hain, p. 7 ^; 

^ (iur Vila-, vii, i I •> 

1 . n. «.». Ib’Nl. V)-'? 


( iin \’ii;A xiii, .'k 
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firnl nilliod l»at;Iv iind the; ol' Atijuidpur wms aboufi 

In cnnimciicc;. Unt tin; (Jiiru’.s own auroouid. nf’ tlio circiini 
uinbji’ wliicli (lio ;nlv(jnl- of l]\r Shali/.ada Look plaur 
i.. nnlircly diir(?’*.‘ii( . Ki'niii l.ln; I'irUrrt Xrdah it olu.-u’Iv 

;ipj)'',u • lli.il. r)il;i\v;ii- Kb.iii s(‘nt dujliar Sink'll jiLTaiiist Mi»; 
llill IJ.-jja-; when lio lioar<I of tlio ^lisfi-lroiis (aid of Iliissaiu 
Kli;m’s cApcditioii. At any r;ite, it is < A'trriiirly iiii|)robablo 
thai. any a ppr«.'c,ial>lo tinio (;.ia|)Sod ladiwoon tin? dcatli of 
Hussain Klian and lliu cApudition undi^r d ujlnr Siti;^]!. Vhr 
(Juru says tlia.t wlien i.li-3 nows of M\osr. la^poatod raiUnaj- 
laau'hod AuraiiLj/ab, lio was bosidt; binisoll wilb r.ojjo and sent 
bis SOI! to Ilia Ibinjal.i in s«it luatteu-s riybl. It appear-. 
Mnn'olbre. iliai, I, lie priin.'o was sent primarily a-^aiiist rbe 
Hill (diiidl aiiis, snim* nt wboni wuiaj in ridarllijsi and b-nl sina-es-- 
fully <le(ital and dostrnyod tin* aianios of Hilawar Kban uinbu* 
sueocs-^ivf 'j;;(.ai(u*als, and only soeondarily, a^Min-^l- iJic (Juiai. 
^rnrcoveia (.b(‘ (JuiaTs a(aa>unt does not indiealo any ennsid<*r- 
aldo yap betwiJun tin; dijatb oT rrujliar Sinyh and iIh* arrival 
nl Hir Sbab/.ada. 1( may as W'jll br pninff'd «)ut Inna; tbaJ, 
like, all (In? otlior Sikli ra;ord-i, flie (rur I //ns- also iplaaa-- 
lln- various ollnu' Ineidents narrated in the \ Ictfi'd Xdlfth 
pluvious to the ini roduet ion ol ( bo u ( iovind wSinyb’s rolbian- 
ainl it. bec’omi^s dilU(‘ult to uinb.u-tand wby tin; (Juru, in 
bis narrative, would skip over a (;onsi<l(;rable period, aliound- 
iny iri interests of liveiy (b^script ion. and .-uddonlv briny 
bis ae(a)unt to a elost3 by laderriny to an ineident, witli wlu(;b be 
bad no diree.t eoneeni. Wt3, tln^relbia^, think that MaeaulilVe’s 
a!*ranyemeni. is riylit ami that tlm expedition of the Sliabzada 
must be put. (airlier. 

Mairaulifle dot^s not, sjn-cily tln^ time ot the Sliab/ada s 
arrival but as In* is iindiiied to think that the r/<*//yo. A’d/o/; 
\v:e- eonniosi'd about I t)!VJ In; niiisi be understood to have 
nnaiiit (hat the expeditions of the Shabzada, Mir/a Bey 
Khan and his foiu’ suee(\ssors must all have taken plac^e before 
(bat. year*. We do not. tbbik Hiat. W(; woidd be just itied in 
( oil! 11 lit I me. our.el \ » - I o an v' delinite dau . k’rom t lie t.bini' . 
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acoouni, however, it, elvarly ■■.pp.iars t.hai, rh-sv .■veuis Idlouv.l 
one lUioUior in ratiior a .,uivk .succession ;,„.l ili.werorc 
.Maoauliffo cannot be Tar ..iV the mark, tlionyh lawhaps a bit, 
i<>() orii'ly. 

W(' liMvn |)o(«ir(MJi il, l.lio Sikh iinlic:it »' m o;i|> 

ill (ho iuilit.:iry a<*livif.ios nl‘ ({uni Covin. I Sin-h IVom arid- 
ilit‘ rinse nl* Ihost^ iuoiiliini ^ I ill I (1 HI). 1 mlr.Ml, thry .;-ivr u , 

\ ri'y lilth^ 1 n (nriuatinii wil.li rr|.^ar<l In I he <lniiejjs nl i,hr (luru 
ill the meant iuKi and the V(iil is nnt rnmnl.*.l .;ly raised till 
Ihr^ (luru (*nuveues the L(reat assemtily at lve-ih^*arh and hrin*^* 
the Khalsfi intAi «.i\istcn(‘o. It was durin;^ Cui period nl 
nhseurity that tlm (duru is said to have live<l in retirement 
nil tlio lofty peaks on whii^li tlie tempi.) nl Naina Devi is 
situal.odC and was eiiLfa-i^ed, as some say‘, in worshippiiiLf 
the .Devi and perthnnirn^ a •^nr.xt saeriiita* in ni*der tn ohlain 
Iku' hlessiiiL^’s, (»r, as mndmai Sikh npininii su sts-^, in 
dmnnnsi ratin'^' (lie lutilitiy nt all sueli prarl,ii‘.)s, "Phe saerilic j 
is said tn have heen umlertakon in the '/.‘ar IdOo *. We 
are* iinl (.nhl any(Iiin <4 about iJie leniLjtli <►(' the ( J uriPs sf ay 
ill the liills hut it a[)poars that. In) enuld iint li.iv.) heen Iniiy; 
ill retiremenl. (Jnni (Inviiid Sim^h's hitler tn the ane.'stnr'; 
nl* tile Dliulkian ehiefs, innv |ireserved at. IVil.iala, in whiCi 
he invites tliem t,n ai<l him with their horsemen , is dat. il 
Sainvat 1 7a*' * and it slinw'^ !!nt even in UJlMl tJie (Jiirn was 
.sfill hiisy with liis military prep irations. It, is rmt sf.:0<-d in 
the' whether the !nur siie.*.j-^snrs n\ Mir/ i 


I Sf.* Simla Hill Statr-, (j.i/'-Mer, Uila p'l pn. i M- 
’ Suraj Prata.s ; (jur Vil! -. ''hi, i\, 

5 Tanth Tiakts, x\v . Ki’i*. Siii-Mj* Him llm'ia Xaliin, pp. 
llti-121 j dnj Sill'* II -’. Cr"‘.v til ’ 1'* p.'ie 5 1 j! !i : \ m .'"iit.lii .‘n. in thi . 
in -tancr Mac.anliffe lli- Taa’li It .iL.O. a . In' . . .h'r. i hi 

nut lias lieen i" pi'-.s.jiit tli<* Sitli vic-w-p'hn^ 'h. , pp. u 

\ MaraiiliiVe, vul. v, p. OO ; 'I*. Itn'rrr-:, ji .uii . 

5 (^,!f»-;<ar>- nl Itmjab 'rnh.--. and (.ate^, v h. i. p. n/j, !. n. 

Macauliffe ais.. rrier-^ !.> a IrtU”. v.iUlen in ll. : anm y.-.r/, v.>l. v. 

p. 324. 
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Kli.'ii) ciniio ioj^etlicr or ono :iflor iUior.licr, aiul it may not 
l)t! im|)rol)al)l() tlntt tlm (xuru’.s anxiety to keep himself in 
a stale of [ne pa red ness even in KJOG was due to the activities 
(if one of (hose in tin; hills elosi* to Anandpur. 

Now perhaps, we can take ui) the riuosf.ion nf the date 
.if composition, d’hi.' yon.a-.al discussion aliout the ehronoloyy 
o|‘ (liini (h)vind SiiiL^li has not. :is wti had expraded, set 
a limit to the raiyjje of prohahility hut the oround has been 
considerably cleared .and wo can now proci’od with some 
, amount, of eonlideiua*. 

There exist two dilfi.'ront versions of a Sikh tradition 
about, tin; composition of the (Jraiiih by (iiirn (lovind Sinoh. 
'f'he story inns that after liis accession to the y.addi of his 
lal.her. tlnru (Jovind Sinyh sent, lor (.In.^ Sf/hih of 

(Inni vlrjan which was in the liands of Dhir M.. 1 I at lvirat[)nr. 
,\s is well known, this Dhir Mai was no friend of tjniai 'rcyh 
llahadiir and his son and he is .said to have retort, cd that, 
if (iiiru (lovind .Sinyh w.as the true ro[ua'sont.ativt> of the 
(Jurus and if the liyht of (uirn NVin.ak w.as in him it was 
ipiite within his powers to produce .another such (Iranth. 
The (diirii necoptod the chalton;.pj hut here the tradition 

splits and we have t.wo vor.sions of what followed. Some 
say that tiiiru (lovind Sinyli aceordinj^ly composed the 

D.os- fyii ]\l(i'<(lh la (Ji’anth', while others are of opinion that 
it was this refusal of Dhir Mai hand over the Gronth 
Sahih of (Inru Arjan that led him to dictate the whole of 
the (1 riDtfh' to Dluii ,Mani Sinyh dnriii!' his residence 

at D.amd.ama-. It was on this occasion that the hymns 
of (furn '^1 Ijahtulur nnd a sloka nf (Tiini Govind 

liiiiHi'H inc*(»r|D>r;it.Dil in tlu* Clr>inOt Solnh. 

As far as wo aro awaro, tlinro is no ovidonce lo siij^port. 
Cunnin'::hanrs statoinont that at Daindaina tlie Guru occupied 

1 r. r>aiKTit‘L', j>. 2i() ; Sikkhan do R,ij di Jhklii i, p. 43. 

.! Paiitii rvak.i.'i, p. 1755 ; Macanliffo, V(d. v, p. 3.13 ; Itihiis Guru 
Kh.'k’.i, j>. 33S. 



Till' Vli'lTl.'A \\T\K 


’.'T, 

himsell in eoiupdfiiiiM' .'Upiilciui'iilal (li'.uiili. (lie linok of t.lir 
Tonih Ivniij;, to rouse tlio I'liei'n'ii's and sustain liuj liopns ot' ili.' 
faitht’iiH. The Sikh roetirds nnu-.dy stahi that, at Daiudaina 
tlio Guru ooinpilod a new reeeiisiun Hie ol.l Ontnfl/ Srihil, 
and it seems ekar (hat the eompesit iun <d the tenlli <!ran(h 
liad lie;.'nn earlier. As w. Ii.-ive ahvady said (,li.> 

Pdiholi hn- (li'd.iilh is .a lui'^r. nnwi'-ldy medlev ot liel.ei'oio' 
neons matter and tliere is elear miernal evidenee t.hat. <litrerent. 
pai'ts o| it were, wfilten liy diirerent- wi'ir.ers at. dilV< iiad time-.. 
I.lie Guru i.s said to have kept .1',! hards in his empio\', 

the iiGiiiGs ol* some oT wlioiii ;irt‘ \\\ ili(‘ rfniHt l^r<ikffs\ 

J i 1 1 n*i* vvilh i/liGst) ilin (linn li.ul (‘umhiioiknmI 1 
Mild ;il)i'id‘^'G«l vfM'sIoiis ()l lli»i morn iin|M>)*!Mnl. nt fin; lliiidii 
inyr.li(doo-icMl works and IVoin m low >i*Mnt.y frlormnM^, Im'It 
M ild ilier.% \\> appears llial inn<di t.f it liad laMm e<nnpl<.5t <d 
cvt n l>r|nrt.‘ 10!)!)'^ I )r. Naran^* says ilial, (Jurii (iovihd 
Sin;j;li <M>mpiled l.lie Dtfiif.nt, l^hhnji. ha (I math dnrin*^' liis 
i G ai 1 )aiiidaiiia * hiit, wii li.‘ari) IVoin f.Iir Sikh iMicords 

that f hii (Miinpilation hy l>hai Mani Siiin’h loolc piaeo y<- u*. 
al((‘?‘ the <li'ath ot‘(li(' (!nnr''\ 

In tael, wo know of no o‘vidon(.'o ihal; would onl-iHo u; 
lo say tliat (lit* Dasniii Ptn/sah hff (trffnflf was itilhor wiilM-ni 
or roiu|)iIrd tlurini^ tin* (Juiar^ rG^idonor al, IJannIania. Ihil 
it may Im; are;u<Ml l.liai a pari oT (lu: work, iiiGlmlino tlio 
lirUi'ft Xalah mi'dil. havo l)»jon wrilljiii ai Damdaina. 

•n 

Besi(h\s tlio Taot Uiere is no ovidonGo to -.Ujjporl such a 
statement, eithei', there are* two oilier eon-idm’at ions which 
would prevent us li'orn aeee|)t iie^ such a vie‘w. fn i.ln^ lirst 
place, wo have yot to t.;dce note of the content. oi‘ the woi*k 
ami tlie niotiv*) that lay holiind its composition, dduj main 
object of (J urn was the pia'siMilat ion o( Ids mission. \\ hat would 

I Cunnini^liani, p. So. 

- MaCaiililTe, n- S', ; i’.ieth Prak;i>, p. id.p I. n. 

3 Panth Irakis, {>, id[ . .\[acaa]ifk*, voj. v, p. O7. 

4 Naran^, p. 99. 5 Araeauliffe*, \’ol. v, ji. 2 ?.^, 1. n. 



nip ViriTKA N\T.\K 


1)0 t.lu? ])sy<.‘li<)I«)C;io;\l luomonf, (oi* tlio is^ao f»l' snoli n \v»)rk ? 
lJii(l<Mil)t.o<ll3^ the.' iiioincni when the (jliiru w.is |)rop{innL;* to 
hiko upon hliiisfilf tlio role ol‘ a fceaclier ol‘ men. Seeondly, 
il- may \v(‘ll l)o pf)into(l out here tliat in tlie VlrUrn Nafnh 
WJ* l)r* :illie ;i ( lisf.i iictly prt',-KhfLlsii atniospliero. ‘The aoeounf. 
•'iven hy Hir ({iiru oi liis provious life and the eireunisl 
\vlii<^h li'd lo his hiriJi rrads like an episotlo (rem tin; Puranas^ 
and all its details are saiui‘ated with (he s])irit ot‘ Hindu 
myl lu)Ionry’ ' . The \'h'itrn Xilhfh presonl.s a sti’ikin;^ (amil\' 
resfanl)laiie«‘ i.*) sueli <dlna* translations and al)rid;4ed version^ 
n| mytholM<_i;ieal UjKts like the Co/yd/ ijn.ritru or (he 
AenJar, the latlt.'r of which, accoi’diny to the Hum’s own 
:-tatomonl, was eompletod on the I’ourteonth day nt rfum*, 
lti!).S, ‘at the hjise of the lolty Xainil I)(‘Vf on the nraroiii ot 
the Sut.lej waters-. As tar as we arc aware, Sikh tradition 
places tlie composition of tin; 1 XCtl/ik as well, near 

ahriiit tha(. I iine'k 'riiiis while, on the one hand, there is hardly 
aiiy evidonoe in support ot* the views oT ( hinnin-hain and 
Xarain.;*, (‘ircumst aiiees as well as tradition point. I.o an earlier 
dale. We have already stated that .MacaiilllVe's ilali; seems 
to he a l>it to() early and, rherefoia?, we are inclined lo place 
l.l)e eomj)o.sil ion of (In; V^irit.rd, XiffnJ: somewlier.* hetwoon 
I till G and .109S. 


iNDUBlirSAN liANK.KJKK 


1 Naran-;. A(3pcn(li>: I, p. vii. 
3 tilos^.ii) oi' ran jab Tribc-i 
Malcolm’' SkeUii the Sikh-;. 
Court’s Translation, p. 43. 


? Macanlifl'e, vol. v, p. 67. 
and Ca-tes, v«»|. i, p. 690, f. n. 2 ; 
p. 186 : Sikkhan de Raj di Ihklia, 



The Mandiikya Upaiiisacl and the Gaiiiiapada Karikas 

II 

Now, ill (liisrUssiiiL:; lo how lln‘ prose pas^;i;_:« s are 
oil llu; Giiudaiiitfhi kar'fk^i.^ and imi. Ihc lalier (Mi llic I'n'iner 
let us now lirsl cxainiiio' wliollier iho (!nnih lunlu lit r'tktis vaw 
ho regarded as a cdrtihti Sixplanalory work* on or a i jittkli /(*/ /n' 
oNposilion’ of idio M.rtinjdkuu. I ff. as is ;_;on<'rally h- iil and 
su])porkMi liy .Nnaudaj^iri audothors*. ddiai ift annoU'o ic-^^ard 
nd as a. rdrlikt/ is (evident/ iroiii Uio simple lari lliil il has 
no charaelcri.slie.s of a ntrlik'i. A ntrf/i:^t i-:aii plana hay 
Work ill whidi (.liero is discuission on whal- is .slid, '.\lial n 
not s<aid, and what is said hadly in the ori'^inal imicK . And 
thcih* is noMiiii'_( of it in (he* ( In <t(}ii jutda -I k il one 

eom]>arcs t.Iioin with iIuj works known ny lln* iiaiie- ol 
otrliht^ one will at, onee understand dial (In- ( I n K,hi j.fjn 
cannot ho classed with them'. 


t.oai! 


I S« O' I. II. I. \>- 1 T p • ' • 

! Sa\'- U.ii.iM-kliara \ Kd^yfnw )!i nns i, ti< kj.. loio. p. i) ii, 

tadm'iiktaciiit<iviirlikani- 

3 Such a-. Katyayana’s / «mi I’anini. kuie.o ila’ //-.ei. 1 

I<uii r( 7 'i'jrlik'<rs on SabaraNvamin < «.« 'nnia.ntai } "ii ti.' 

s-lnis. SiirovaiMoarya’-^ / './/Y/va •ai tlw ( M ' /^sro/. 
I'p, by Sankara. 

j ll iii.iN' ak' » be ii<'to'»l 0/V llial a‘''-i«liii ^ 

I. 2.it til': (j’fi;/ .in' .il-,, !• ■ 

A rnik.,y.u.i i- M,,l i- t ',1 Ai 

,M, l ,'l a >...tra .uul ,,l, al-. v.itli a tliinv, , .r 1 l.:n; • a a'c a.,! 
in the main .St tra 

“.Sastraika.l'Aasaiuba.l.lIi.ii." -a-.lral-.i. v aiU.,.-- -tl.itan., 

I’raliiili iirak.ir.inaiii n itiia -rarithablic-l.i'M vipa-, itali. 

Ciuotccl bv Rainatirtl.a in bi^ T'ka on tho l-WJu/U.dra (cd. ja. ob), :ii. 
^ Thi- vi-r.v -I AnaiMi.i;;iri ' bnnUy !>-; ■ <:|.t' d alwn l,<- liiln.-'-ll 

,av,. that tla. mM-. .LM'S- "I tl''- '.'i'. I'oi .c !' y.d ,a:r,.-: 


Vii.iiioa;:!' ’ 

/ ’; tU'lf l>if. 

pai 1 i» like 
(h . M . .! 


ni'.o- 
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Sii[)])<»sinL;‘ ki'irikfi'^ t>«> l>o nn Gx[)lan;if;ioii of llio proso 

passjii^^os of tlic Up. as Uioy hoM to he, ono. may naturally 
oxpo(;t 1.0 >00 tlio didioult points in the latf,or explained in 
the I'onner. A.nd it is fpiit-o natural that in an oxphinatorv 
work th(i sa.!M»; words of t!n^ ori'j^ifial are (piotiid and explained 
so lar as possil)h; aial rea.sonahle. And if. also ':j;oes without 
saying that a.n exposition may acid soinedhiny; nc‘W l.o whal, 
is said in the ori'^inal ; hut it does not omit iJnj most, im- 
porisuit; and dillieult w<n*ds or jxmits in it. If these fa(d.s 
ai*e (lotisidcu’ed it will l>e cn'icheit I hat. it. is rat her t In' kiii’ikas 
thati (.he. jir<»se. passa,'j;t‘s that, slio uld ho re'j^^ard<.Ml as ori-^in.al. 

Aet*or‘lin ;4 to t.In'. ;j;e.neral \ie/A', karikas a!*e t.o he 

taken as (lie cApositioa of tln.^ |)rc)se pass.-e^’es e.-l, .-nnl a. Now, 
'itfjtlfUfiiif 'one witli scnam rnnh*-' and •funllnf ‘oin; 

with niiiotoen mouths' are tin' t,wc» nn»'>(. dilliinilt. words in tin', 
|)assa'j^es 'J and :! whieh are dillV'ri'iif.Iy e‘\[)laiin’d hy dill'eia'ii I. 
e.omnnaitators ' , hut. not. even the -liyditest mention of tlnon 
lia.s been made in the, karikas. Why should lln^ krudkiis 
whieh are sU[)po.S'.‘d to have' been written l.o explain the text, 
omit (ln;se two important worcis [ 

And ;e^'ain, in the L-panisad (o, U) Wc‘ hav«‘ l.he word rn'tscn- 
and not ri,sr>t, while in ilie ka.rika'([, I : 11., 1I>) tliere 
i^ only r\,srii .and iie\ej’ rn},srtin'( . I [caa'. (lie authoi* of tin; 
ka-rika-'”. wliii*Ii aia,* held to 1 m* an e.\|)osit.ioii of tin; I p. .>In»uld 
have cpiot'al or writuai tie.' aetual word, /' 0 /.s-re//o/v^ em|>loye.d 

vaiiiiet be 1 e:;ar* Ic 1 .e- .i . rJv//; And it the wi-id rr-ji/n'u 1^ taken 
ill a ^aill wider ‘•cii'.c thee .mv wuri^ en V’('d:nit.(, whirh ha^ alre.idy 
iK.-eii writtc'ii er wenld i)n \\rilte!i in tntnrc., W'lild i)i: le;;. tided .is ri 
rwik'/iui el the I’p-,. Pie^ nc‘l>‘»<ly i..in sub'll rihe te this \ iew. d'he 
w-cMil va/'aea i-;, hnwiwer. used in the *}). 1. >.)■ in the .<eiV’e. 

"l ‘trealint'nt’ ‘disciis.'.ien’ « .r ‘eh.ipter' the ditVerent ot the 
) ey.-;:\df /Vy/.7. 

I See Sahk.ira here and »mi Madhva, Kura- 

a.ir.iy.iii.i, I’uru'^.ott.mia, X’idx.ir.inya o’- \rsu. Cf'., 1. and NaiM\'aiyi 

en AiO'/eA l\\ 



TllK MaNI.'IiKN A Ul'ANIsAl) AM) Tl IVU; AU i.'AVADA K aKIKXS 


>7 


in tho texL. For !i. oonmiontiiroi is Kiily |m < xplaiii wli.ii, is 
actually CouihI in tho text :iii<l ho oaiinoi lah,' 111 ,- lilioriv of 
chanoin^' i(r. I^Tor aro tlio I.wd wuials, risra aiul C' ( i.s-i'ii n iwit , 
idontical or synonymous. Wliy has lie tlion alimorl tlio 
original word usiny tor it so many times ' 'I'hat ii is 

owini^ to tho inctru is out. ol the, (|ueslion. 

Tho IS thr, cnsi' witli jn'u i na in llif ^ |*. (>) 

tor \vliic*]i tho ku'ik.i (I) has In tins coinifctnni 

t-hore are ihrri; words wliich should havl^ Im-cm iiK iiiinin tl 

hero in the. karikihs \r/,, {^\) Infill*, (ii) fijuKi hn hxi . 

and (Yw) r-iis'i I'lifslhft nn : hui. they nro enlir* Iv Mmill.-tl in tle in. 
But why [ It) eannet, ho e.\|dained away hy siinpl\' .>i\'in'^ Uial, 
the,y are. noli .''U iiup 'i'l anl. or dlllioult. a> l'» retpiift* any 

o\pIana(i(>n : Id}- in uinh-rsland lln^ main lheu-_thf. «>)' tile 
passa-Ljt's ther(‘, those (hr(j<.‘ >ta*_^oH, wakelul iie.-.^, dreamland 

deep sle(jp, must, ho Itonie. in mind. 

Tlio tael. IS lliat) the loi.rikas aia? t lie nMfi* wm T haini whieh 
as from t.ho otjieivs tin* Up. i ■« etmipiletP. an. I in d«>in;.'; so 
.-t>mo oi (ho thoin^lds in tho.-o woi*ks a.-- wed! as in the karikii' 
are simpliiied. mo.lilied, or t^xplained, addiie*' aUo -nim l hino 
m(»rt) to tho I ' p. ddiii-; in the pres.-nl, ra-i: ih»; aui.lifr •»! 
(In; Up. having’ found the wor'd f'tsn*. in ils p'‘«*i d .o-n.-'; 

iiowluu'hi in tin: Up<.“ apprai' (<» ha\'‘ '^uh:^l,l ( u 1 * d il lor /-.//.s 
Vffufn'fh used in suoli yis-ai Up . as the ( 'Im ,nl .hjifif (\', 11, I:!) 
and H ('hftilif (\ , I). Now, tin: author ut the \ 

inlintturafii jin n ijjf* f.j>. I. whore the whole nl file ilff iifl 
l//f, is ipiol.ed with some dilferent readiin/- h .o. niv; hoi h 

I lie words, cib’t'ic in tin: karika-. and rn in the i p., 

lia.s afloptod hotli ol t lnan ' afid simphli< d the to o.nio 

1 Sec mliti <ind T. I >eii ii ) / '/'.n/i \//./ ./.«n / th/n, p. 

2 l^xccptini; perliajv- Mailn. ^ o. v.-la; *' .»ji;.'in i al '► 

I atcr. 

3 The Up^ i- alnn.^i e?nir(.*ly ynn/efl al-se in tin- 

I"p., i. 

Stliulahhii': ' rit er.il HI I 'x i'V . . V ai.'A’a'icii a’n piatlMiiiah pa^lal-. 


1. ii. IVN I \'jZ 



Till-: MA.sniiK'i'A UI'ANIsAD ANM) Till*: r.AUnAl*Al)A KAiaivAS 

AthI wliy ihosc iavo terms are taken to;^ether 
:m«l w'liat ini^'ht he their spetMal si;^iiiticanee is clearly 
sliou ii hv V^idyaranya in his 'jh’kii en tlio AV'"'". t /*■ 

I, LIS lil)/’ addinjj; ^>enle new eehair. Tn the 
same way th(ai;j;h witlmui^ any authurily the three. stal(V'^ 
Hnjii ni.it. ^ and .^nstif^ht (I'je, l) are latei' a<l<litiun.s ler 

a i'h’aiei* <*\ j m >si I i( m ol’tlie term.>. /j>i . it nfukjn'ttjifi . 
and tfliii jitii (Ka., 1). 

"Tile words Sit j^i.ttihjit. ',\\\\\ f*kt)f*frtHi.SitJrii).uhltii relerrial la* 
above, are alst> nn*re later additions t.himyli without, any parti 
lailar imporl.an<;e. As lay^ards iiltan.ttjtr^ifit^r (lya-., 1) tlir, 
autlioi' oi tliii L p. (a) lia A ad*>ptril tin; oriidnal word 
iift f Irom i-Iie llrlfit'l /’/>., 1 \^, a, l-t «ui wliieh. tm*, 
tile lormor is nndouhtially h.ased, lor wr, sea: that; lh»‘. author 
ot tln^ kaa'ikas proluse.ly ipiotrs iVoni it. 

Vlial. Mn^ I p. it-s(iir Iia.'. Itoriaiwi'd Irom I lie karika < ( .i . 
wall a,-. iVoin oUk'I’.-) W'ill he <‘videnl. also Iroiii the e.aii- 
pariaai of h(»(h th*) i.exts. In the Iva-rika \\a; Iiaxaj simpiv 
;///r//r (I) and fhi>nujt(hltt/j (:]) or tnififtii (I*) while 
tlie. I p, (a) read.^ as follows: — 

‘Vatra supt(» iri kaneana. kamam kfimayat.'\ na kaiV-aiia 
svapiiam pasvati //e, l.V, d, 1!)) tat. susuptam. 

Susupl a-l liana e.kihluU ah ' ‘pra jnana'^diaiia’ , 

.>, l:f) eva. ‘anaiidamayo’ (7W,/A. I ft., 11, .), I ) hy^^nandahllld^ 
(‘el.omukhah prajreistrta yah jiadalf’. 

Wdiieh «>r tlh'^e tw-o, t lu^ kHrikas and t.lie Up., is oriLpnal 


and 

wh h'h 

is the. ('\posilion ( 

•an now' easily he inferred. 

The 

w v»rd 

lllta.iuijiruji'iii in 

the karika is no douht 

1 


.dsi) with tin: .\r/\ 

h'«'r cx.un})le, s^i -nuitt i- -.iih'ti- 

tli’a'd 

in th : 

.\ ; S'i. 1 p . 1 ler fyriti'ii 

in karika-^, 3. .|. Hurt: 


leaU aihledU* n\>)o' pimple ih.in td)!’ dt.T.ii!'^ the rcad»a‘ is 

rett^riecl t> > lluil I p. 

j Sec aN’o / i/. 

; See ( >., 1 \'. le . /’r./'V /. W . : , J/.u."! ' d -• 

,\ ♦ j . ' fs.t. i . a’ . .•/; >. .. 


; i alsn 



nil-: m;>ihii;va w-j rih- »; vit., irMUKV- 

hlriil iriil U'il.li .'^6 thou^'li in a siniirwh.il. »1 illViaail 
Inmi, and U) ox[)lain if, rhn rp. has int i(»dii<‘(fd llifwonl 
f hann.l in iln^ l»»j*]n *>l t m s.) iirinv I'ps. * 

Siinilaily (DntiKhthli nj (ki,nk:i, )>) is t;.\|)laiin‘d hv" 
muya t.aknii iVoin tlir 7f//7. /7>. [luC, rif). 

Tlh^ Ka.rilvfi I!) runs as follows - 
“V is^\asy;'ir.va vivaksayatn fidisaiirlnyaiu ulk.ilain, 

-Mat rasani])rati]»:iit,au syfid ui)ti.-a,iiirinyain ovm 
A nd the ('orrcspondiinj^ (!)) of tlio Tp. i ; ihi-; : — 

‘‘d;i;.^ irit nsl,ha.!io v.iisv anart) k:irah pr.ii hann. nia.l r.ipl <■- 
radiiua! v;ld. va, apnol i sai va.n ka.inan adis i*:i hliavali v.i (t\ani 
vrda.- 

■/ ^UsC(f r'f I'if wlh'-o splh'T'* IS wakllp;; slah* i iln- lir,!, 
ObUrn 'UK'asuro* a, on aonoiinf. ol il i all pna a vom ss 
» 'I* on at as Hin>. oj i( s 1 M'in*»; lir ;l. [•••I > >imf ! rti) ^ ( In** win » o k n* o\ ■- 

Ins all his d'‘sir'‘s sili'di-'d and hi*(*onia< (In; lir u (»)1 all)\ 

XiJW, if tJins*; t wo f (A I s aro noinpa rod, il will ai (>1100 ho 
«‘\idniil tliaj. tin; snoond is inoroly 1 lnM*\ po-if ion ol ihi; llr.‘;f 
with a. tain.;‘c of tin; la n;.oia;o.j usod iu fin* Ilrahniainn. lloro is 
oin; ])oin( inof'o. In (In* lir.sl* n\t racf I In; rrason is advannnl 
as to why I /.vro, ( 1 7 o’,s‘(vo/o/v^. of tin; Up.) is fo In; royardod 

as o. And tin; reason is ^nmlai'il.y ( — siniilaiily l)»*,t, 

woou Mini tt,-k(h'n. And this snnilaril.y is iln; 'hey unt inif 

and ^ ifereit<n*n? {fijd/). AnM»rdnn.^’ I** the <n'd‘‘r ol / 

and V I'ht I (sbff is in tin; In 'jj^niiinn^’ or lir-ii {(fth) , 
jusf. so is in tin,; hooinuiiiL^ or lir-l, ol rr, and /// ol 

wliinli ()it/cfii*ii is i'iMn[)osrd. ()\Viny‘ to ihi.^ '^ini ila i ity / /v/ o, 
i,-. said to ho idoutioal with kent, 'Hn; ^.‘oond siniilaiily 
which dyl) IS I'XiiIaiiiod lhu> : As / /.vno poiMolos all fin; 
visihln world so do;;s ^C'/vV/vr all tin; .spr(*ch. ( )n aerounf ol fhis 
.-iinllarify, too, I'kcbi is f» ho ro-ardnd as Tin* 

passinjjc of flic L’[). und‘*r disnnssion. however, '^iv. s a sonn;- 
whaf dilfopait explanation ol this id.*nfity. Kor ih-; karika. 


i See tin* [previous note. 



Vr- m.Vsim'ikn'a i:i’\Ni>vi) A\n rm' r.AnnrAOA KakticaS 

sny-i < l»ai. owin;^ Vo holh tho similaritios {){ ddi and rr/di they 
:ir() iili iitieal, while tho U]). (dearly says that it is owinj^ to 
ritluir ol' i hem ruVtmnUcdd nl” All these sooui to bo 

la t.rr d(!\’(do])monts. 

T1h‘ (‘ase is invarial)Iy the sannj with tlie karikas I, 20, 21 
aihl I,Ih‘ rf>r’r<‘S])nmlin'.;‘ j)assa*^a;s, 1.1), 11 ol* tho lip, which lor 
waiil. of space I rolVaiii Iroin (jiiotif);^* aial evplainiiiL;* hero. As 
l'oL(aJ‘ds tho passa;j;t.; 10 ihcrei'; a ciirion-; pi)iiit toho nol.ed. Th*) 
aulhoi' .'.ivs lliat is ft kdrn- h»‘rause of ‘soporiori- 

I v’ Ol’ ‘si ato ot hi'irio; in 1 h)Mi or in tlio ]ni<ldlr’. 

I To. iheii (iXplaiiis (lio lir^f lorin* only harviny oul. tlir 
sccniid riilii’tdv. And this >coins to ho duo to ( »vorsiL;‘Ii t on his 
pari. li -^id(^s whal is ah’oadv >aid th-ro is (»no ihiinj; to 
h»‘ n«»ti'-od as rooMi’ds tho ka-rika 1.21 and i.!u; (.‘orrospondinL^ 
passao<; (II) <d tho I p. lu tho I'ornior oiio ol tho twa) 
siniilarii ios is ///Uv/o, inoasuro tVoui while in tho laltei’ 

(ho word is not. nn'hnt hut 'itidl I'roiii ^iui. Tlh‘ ditlbianKM? 
hol.worn t.ho modes ol’ (ixpi’ossion o| t he sa Uh‘ t houu,'ht. Inu’o 
and olsfwhoru as ia»ti(*ed will also >how (hat those two 
text.s, thonoh they deal with the same .'^uldjoot and are el(o; 0 '- 
ly oonnooj.rd, are ind-'pimdont, hotli o| them liavino smdi a lr»‘e 
<lom as is Iiardly louiid in a text and its ei)miuonta ry. 

ddie o<)iice‘ptioii i)\ (dniaa as liaviiio four (piarLers [ctttnyi- 
ftadit)' is not (|uilo explicit, in words in llio kfirik.as, tlnan^li 
it may ho intorrod lioin some o* tliem *. It is, liowevor, 
lidlv dtjvolopod ill tin" lip. (2) I’rom iIkj hi'ojnniny;. This 
lacl also ont's to sliow tho priority ot tin* k:irik:is to tho Up. 

The distinction lietwoon lunja. or lurlya ’I’ourth’ and tho 
(Uhei- three, and Prifiua^ as made in tho karikas 

(^1, 10-14), is not at all to he roiiinl in tlie Up. I)ut 
its nature wliieli is described in a karika (I, 20) simply by 


l “L'lkar>.Ui lia vai iriilna.saiitatiin sainana'^ ca h)iavali’\ 
rp. -- ; “So’yain.itina catuspal”. 

i. lo-i ; iwlieie the ^tatc is described), and 24 and ? a ) 

described with atid \viLh'.)iit inatr i r. .‘sportively). 



mavvHkva a\ 1‘ Tiir r ,\ v \ J \ v \\^\ karik\'^ 


two words, sii'ff, d)li-;'^lnl ;ni<l d jt<fsnh\f(. \.*OsSii( ion ol 
(lu{dity\ is thus dLiliiuia! < m 1 iu ilic Ihllowin!;* i\vn p.*iss:pj;A\s of 
tlu) I'p. (7, 112) : 

(i) iiriui.Mhpr:iin;nn na valiisp];i jfi ani ii«>hli:iy.at api’.a jn;uu }\:\ 
pi*a j nanny hnn am nn]»i*n jnam n.i pr:« jn am. A drsi nin n v yavahari- 
yam ayr'ilhyam alnksanam .n^inlvam .1 v va|>:id('svam rkfil inn 
prat ynynsarnm pi npnrnMJpnsVminm .san) nm si\ am nd vail n m 
rat un'.linm mnnynni «*. S.a a.: ma i \ i \ 

(ii) A.ma.l,i‘nsa‘n tin t Im' vya vali:ii*va prap.nn-npns am ih siv" 
il\’afa (n',am’<)hka.ra ;'iiinni\n. 

^rin'ai! twn pn-:<ny* s nri- ampliru‘nti''n <»i (‘\pnsiliMn 

mI* w h.al. hi'irlly said m (In* Ivfu'Ikn. (I, 1?!)) and (a ifi>«a pirn i ly 
arn to Imj rryai’dnd as lahu* d»^ vcdopnamts. 

(annparr tin* kardca I, i' I willi ili'‘ pas^ay** (•') <»! tin' 
l'|). and it- will Ix^ pnrliadly clear that tin* Inrnier ia explain' d 
in tin; lat ter in del ails . 

The karikfi I, t‘» openiny Urn diaai— imi aluiut the oriyin or 
eiaalion { j >r(f!dnt i:'f) oi' thin*.*-*, may he connect id with the 
la-i part of till' |.)assaye (h) ^ ‘-prahiiax ••.pyan hi hhutanam ” 
rrnhhin*<i is d(*scrihetl in i In; ka.rika m' 1 mn* lem*-| h 

hut. ‘d is.a ppi -a ra n< e' (U* ‘ \ am 'hiic!,’ i- n<'t *;Ven l«nn*hed. 

'riiis would hardly lx* lik-dy il tin* were 

meant Vo explain llm I p. 

All these (*oiisid.r'aii«.ns <.m|)i'‘d with tin* \n*'A. <it 
]\I.adh \':n.alrya and oili» r- stroh*-;!'.' I-m i ti t‘» 'In* e- 'ie-iin/ion 
that (i) the (j! a vfht ! d t f ' l:ts i' t L'f* .< are net I In* expe-iin'ii 
hhidhi<f) of lln^ JAe;7r/'//.4 />., (ii) i!i‘ latte,- is maiidy 
hasial on tin? (ormci’, and (iiit .as uch. i ’. l.ife,- ihan iV. 


AForeover, thcia.; i^ m) evidence whatever lor as-iyniiiy 
date heforc tho yrcat Sank.araea.rya. Nowln.aa; does In- or 
of his prcdcfa:*ssor • (piote it. nor has he made 


it a 
an y 
any 


1 Here prahhiivahViU'.ut i ni!(l*Md;t.cdI\- lalc-i. Irom Kalfm 
i:p^. 2 , 2 /’ 

:■? C’j. M.lx W'.ille-cr • At / V./7//A/, ipn>. p. y whe,-.* ),<• 

says that the k n ikiis tlo n*'* h*^>v/ t'nat the Lp. v, a l>en»re tlif.-m. 



VV' 


\ i I’wr-vD \\n Tin: nAi'uAi’An \ k\R1Kas 

iiieiiliori of it (ivm in tlic (%-isl* lui (‘oiild i»r sIioiiM liavo 

(loMo i(d. Th:iL Ini never feels tired ol (jiiotin;^’ .st’iUis is 
wtill IvMown and so Ids sileiieii ahoul, Idie IJ[>. natui’ally gives 
rise te gravti <l«)ul)b as to wIie.tlnT it existed l)(d‘»ro him 
nr in Ids tinn*. Tliat some of the ndiior Ups. wei’e hefore 
Sahkai’a. cannot h.* d nded, lor instam.*e, (lie l}rnlnn<f> i)r Ainrtn- 
Iff/nlff. wliicdi is a minor and lai«*r t)|). This U|>. (jxisttal 

prior 1.0 Sankai'a as he Idmsell Inis (piot('d il a.s nne of tin* 
J/o/. yo.sv/. •.//•//,>* iliengh not as an Up. ( //roA //iosT/Z/vrs, III, P, 
U'’). I Jilt as regards Ihe .Ifff ihore \< n<» ^>neh 
evid(ni(M‘. 

One may ."ay Inna- tliat in lii-, ooinnimn a rv on jin* 
ltr<ilnihr.<‘>l I'n.^ (h 1 . IM iln re* r- a Im** whicli runs .a - lo|l,,\vs ; 
‘‘pr.ihha va.pyay;ivi(yiii pet. I iprat yayayoh j n*a vo-;*adars'ana‘ ’V 
lliTti (he word P mlhn n't itifmfmi is ••xitlml 1 v ipiel-rd fiom 
srnne work and thal. woriv is (he Mt't ,iij nlffn /’/>. ii\ whii*h ((1) 
one, reads t.he \\a»i‘iU in (.In* h »| |n\\ nig' line "I’se M*car\';uni 
e.sa, yonih '^arvasya praoh a v;i. pya \ an hi l)hut.i na.iif . It is 
therefore not, (rue that Sankara do.'-. nn(. ,pioi** the Up. 
Ihit. (Ids (iannol. lie accepted (a)nchi'-i\ el\-, l‘or liiere is a 
pas-agt*. in (he /\o/Ao /"/e ( 1 \U lip too, wlhn* • ih»;-amo 

word occurs in t.!u‘ .-ani'* w.ay “yogo hi [>ra hh,a \ a,;)yayau’ ' 
and as oini sees SaTikara pnoie -io mindi li’om (hi> I p. one 
n.atnrallv incline,-, to tliink that, the <|no(atitai might also he 
Irom il and not Irom (he J/fnhl/fL’tftf .Vt least lher(‘ 

is notldng’ t.o prove that the passag-e in \ ai i.ahly refers 
to (.he lalt»ir, and so the. citation relerred lo from the 
commentary (>l (lie Prnlcuvinilrtu doc^s not s.n-ve any |>ur- 
pose lit'rc. 

V" I n n r sir i : r 1 1 a u a I J ii a rr aj a r v 


1 Cfi. II, .P •'^ec iny pa[)cr Sa{,{',ir<i < Commeniarirs 

f’C tilt i ii'i S'y .l/t'C'Vf’/'/f’f' „S.'.'i'v’r fuhii.'t' I 

III, ii, /•. ,'o/. 



Bnngal School ol’ Ai’l. 

II 

Arl-c}fl hire rtidcr fhe Scn*^. I.nfii.< ••/ 

III V.‘i i‘oii(lra kiii'^dinn \ l)r\.‘i t'l.iiiimi-; dr.-c* ni, 

a Ksalriya <-l;ui id Karniila in Sniilluirii India Miairlird 
away iJn; ^-nvcminmi, iVom (In; hamla !>(■ i li(‘ T.-das. 1 1 is :.ii .md 
n* I5allala Sena \\ as l.nn d<a‘])| y ‘‘ii'^a-'i'd in llifrxicn i*Mi 
n( li.;nat.nrirs an<l ci.nsolidal inn ni* his <*nimn«'^i ; :ind In., inni’li 
in t».;iH‘:-t(;d in .--Dcial rninnns and l‘»nndatn»n nl l\nliiii'‘in in 
I5('ii;.^al j-o lna\(‘ any inarknsl (ratM'dl Id-. | .n | rmian.* nf ,iii, and 
rnlininii. IJallala’s son Laksinain Snna diinii'.'; I li.* ( arlii r ii.iil. nf 
Ills Imi'.;' (.i.‘niU'o ol sovrrei'.^nly anin.'xnd ( ho whnin rt“;‘ioii Irnm lln; 
Sundi.rhajjs l.n l-Jcnan.'s and (‘si.vdilislnal prarr and nrdni', nndi r 
IJic sliadi; nt wliiidi |)nntryand lino arts llniirislii'd with 
^'j)Iondon^. Many onpian’-plai.i'*- and slann; inscripl inns «»!’ 

Ihr'.'O kill'^'S ha\n. Intoii dismvoiaal and I'nrpri*! K' d'an pin I'rd. 
Vi|aya|mra in t lie Ifa jsliahi l)i“>(.riol- 'aunnsln liavi- la »‘n t in 
oapilal ol Ndjayasena and tin; record nl Idu d. dii'ilinii nl ihi- 
leniplo of /^vo////on//c^v(v^/•n, in iln* vininiiy \< imw knn\sn as ilm 
l)i;va:ara i nscripliioM. Sninonlllio l\ala kin-'s had —'lal.li dn d 
llndr sciii. nl nnV(;rnnieni in (;!.ind, a pari, nl whn-h Im, hi i-n 
-steal In liavtj Ijecn tJn; city of |{a.inavali, lonnd' d hy 
liriina|)jila. l>.dla,la Sena (nnk that city and had one nl liis 
capitals in its ne'i'jjlihnurl^nnd, nnw ide;ntilied a-- I >a llalaliadi, 
Ijaksinaiia S'.na. lO'C'cled his Inrt nl ( <and nn a In’annli »)! Ihn 
-Hh.’iyiratdn ionl (lie c\t(;nsive city nt (land i- -iill inarlnd hy 
many larye (sinks, ylni'inii- nn>numonls nl li.aksniaria Sena, 
o\en altnr all tin; at.lempts nl llio Jkilhan kn-ih nl fjand In 
elcnndisli the traces (d tile Jlindu rule. in (J.onl and i\indi|a, 

hnt,h in llio Jiistricl of Maldah are seem many huildinns, 
ruined tem|des, hrnken nr unhre)kon imaye-, mi.sphiee-d pillars 
and evirved plaio^. uith didim-t marks nl'tlie ar(>-cullaire iuid<*r 
the piilrniia-'e u\ kili;^^ Jaik‘;.niana belia. 



liK ngal school ov art 


( pncli (»l L?tksiiiMU;i Sena is lliu wait r mark nf 
llie Scna-cnltiu'o. I l(i lia«l a Paacarntna ^nblnt like the 
Navarataia n[ kiiiL;' V'^ikramriditya ami imanhtas nl his eoiirl 
were (‘rmlil.e |»amlits. Xol *»nly was there a rc.Miaissaiiee (►! 
Literature l)Ut ai>n ot 1^’ine Arts, tspeeially iA' seulptiire 
ami ar«'hileeture lor ;_;iviii!^ a slimuhis to 1 1 iiidu r<*li^m)M l.)y 
dodic-at iu^’ imaL;(> and eiishrmin;^' them in line huildin;j:’s. 
h'rom the. worksliop of the :^i-i!a(; elty ol'dand we»’(i im|)orte<k 
1»V river renter, into all parts oT his vast, realm Iren] Sa.inatala 
to l>enare‘s, tine. inia^’«‘S of ILimlu 'rantrie -l;‘(hIs and -valdns.^ies 
earved Iroin hlaek mai’hli* or ha.salt roeks ul the IJa]nialia.l 
Hills in t.ln‘. vi<.*ie.ity nt hi > eapil ah Mos( of the iina'_;<.’s wtn’i; 
ol tour armed Aasmle\ a or V i.siin, i»r 1\ant ri(' -.'od Lss* ;ind 
ol (Jauesa. As the people o( the eountry werti at the 
time, mostly i*<inv«‘rls Irom IJuddhi.sin or were, Visjuiviles. 
tile, 'ranti’ie. wor-hii) wa^. n strieted within the preeinets of 
tin*. ea|)i(al cities and so the i;r-eah st nuinl)i‘r t)!’ images (^\p(n-t' 
td rr<nn (.Jand was ol’ /'/.y/y/e .Veeorilinu* l.o tin* hal’d and la.sl. 
rules oT tile ,\il fxf.saslr^fs and in del’ej-<.niee to (.he 'ranli’ie 
the ieom)ora|>hv ol the. inia'^a.'s, their posr-x 
and 'a’eslure.s, their ‘liin^er |)l.*iy>v\ and visual expi’e-si«»n 
weri^ lixed, Init einhellishtMl with a ha lo »>(' divinity, wheie-iii 
the artist eonld -Iiow his oemns and stamp hi.s pi-rsonalit y. 

in arc’liil.t’elurt; tlie Ihnimd artist-' had a, [locnliar styh* (»l 
their own disliii;.;nished trom (In; Arva\arta style, and tor 
this they di^pemled on the native .•^tyle of hou-e'-makiinj; 
and utili'^ed tin; available materials ot* tlicir locidii/V. As 

.‘'lone is not ('a>ily available in liein^al tlu;y bad in work 
mainly witli bri«*ks, wliu-li, ihouob usi^rnl |bi’ the. disjday 
t»t* artistie ornaimaila lion, are a sort- of sl.orl lived inateri.il 
specially in the damp ami saline olimato of llie country. 
In llie masonry Wi>rks ol lirieks, particularly in the 

eonslriiction ol temples, the native artists b>llowed the 

maiimu’ of tluir Dni'dli/s ealleil J{fn/i/ab:nf:s m Cuncalffi^ 

eallrd i»r Mnfh.<. For jirovisjon «)l spaet* tlie 

Ijilildiie.:' wire doubled and weie called J od-l>un; -alow .> 



i;1‘:nc;al sc:hik>l or .art 


niid the aiv.rahfs \v(jiv in.-ule (wo-sirrit'd and called raneaiatna 
or Navaratini or the like, aeoordine: !»> thr nuinix r ol' or 
spires^ built on t.heir (luadran^iilar donu's. 

Tliousands ol senl[iturt*s n| the Sena prrioil wi'ia*. d^s- 
t.r(>yod by tlie ineon<)clasl.i<* Islamic e<»n(|in r()r*s ainl llnaisands 
ot thoDi a^’aiii wer<i tlirown iiito tanks nr hurid nint r- 
!j;roiind by tlnnr Hindu owneis, when IVi'^ht em d ky liio shnrk 
<d* invasion nr lleciii'j^ I’nr the sakt’ nf *-elie;inii. A I' W* 
nidy ol* t.bo specdiiK'ns nt‘ theSnna Art. am lime riird, :e- 
llicy can still be iiot/na’d with inlere-ii, nr <‘\amin'’d with prnlit, : 

1. At Hainlua in the Maldah 1 )ist rict, in I hr. A«lina 
and Kklakbi mo.s<(Ues well as in the. ( inkhai inn.':<|Ur and 

near Saint Xur (Jutb Alain’s t.nmb, and at, (land the aiirirnt. 
capital ni’ J-^eii'^al in the saline Distrie.t, in t he, nm; domed 
C/iihr, and other Ifindu monuments ol lint <'ity, llindu 
imaoos on the door posts and lintels, ;iiid art i.-l ie.dly earv ed 
l)hn*k marble pillars am, still observed. In lie* Adina 
moS(|Ue. images ol Ao//*v/y/./ ^fnf! Sa i, I hr a!(rndanf» 
deities ot a V^snu ima;j;e already removed, imayrs »/l ;,';odde e 
es and a, watm’-pipe witli a (.*arvo(l lionre-In id ol //o/.“o./\ 
presumalily beloin^ino In an earlier hup* llindu '(rueinii, 
have been utilisi.d tliou;.;li it- was aeain.n ihe |»rmeiplr ol l.-lamie 
eust<.>m. The i^ate-uay ol Makhdum Shall s Darijith .>1 Itindna 
is an old Hathjhf Tortftnt ot the S' im perif>d. In ihr rniii.- 
ol Gainl many slone* plate.; wil.h sernr.-, liaun /^oa///o., in rein ! 
liavo biMjii (liseovmefl. 

L\ A stoin.' imaL^e ot loimd at. 1 )arra with an 

iliseriptio!) showill'..; Ibal it, was dedi»ah I in llir .’.rd year 
ol‘ l;be rei^ni ol* 1 jaksm masi na l)rva. 

o - * 

3. l,(;autiliil st.niw; iiiiai;'; nl a 'rniltio 

Jilnn-aveHcari >.li l \vi.r>hi[.|)<.'<i a( Sliaikli.il i \illa; 4 <! in t.lin 
JeSBure 13i.strict', wliiali, I liavn r<.'as')in t" Imlil. was oma! a 
provincial cajiital of (In' Sena kind's in tin; ilaoii tlivision 
of IJfciioal. This iina^t; was highly cuh‘',fisc<l l.y ^Ir. V, A. 
Smith from an artistii- point <if vinv.', ami an ammunt ol' it 
lia.s heen t'ivcn in my “Jli.Aory ot Jc.asoit; ami Khulna”. 

1 . 11 . tj., jtNt;. iy.J 5 ' i 
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I. A lar^u iniiiL^e ot lour-arnicd Visnii or V’asudeva 
disooN oi lmI (in January, 1 liy uxcavalions in l lin modern 

town oC Jessore (t.lnj main li^nire is ot‘l-*Jinclies in 
Tliis was niioe enshrined in a Iwv^i) lempltL some ^loiie door- 
Iranirs of wliieh had been previously <liseovcred hy me. 

.). Hundreds ol Idur-armed V'iisnde.va iimuj^cs are still 
diseovere(| all ovrr SouUnirn f?en;^al where Llm Sena 
Kin!^> iiad one(‘ a linn rule. Three .sueli imaL^t's liave 
hoen unearthed in the district ol* Khulna aloiu.* in the eurrent 
year. Onti sueh iina;..^e ot VImhi was unearthed in the 
heart of tluj town ol* d(‘Ssor(‘ in the inontli ol \ov(anl.)f‘r 
la,st. 

It- is known from an unpuhlishcd Ms. Ditfcijann, 
/*rffbfstc I hall kin;;' I jaksinanasena l.)eva in’eeted Hie tcnipk^ 
ol Citihja. Blin.irfi t)tt Si rtt at ls\aripur or old Vas^»hara, t,he 
tamoiis (‘apital ol Kin^^ Ih'atapivlitya. An ('\(|uisit.ely line 
ima;j;e ot ( Jan';'a. Devi standin;,^ on a Jhih^ir is now pieserv- 
e.d in Hie, i,(‘mi)le ot* Yt (soresd trt, at the place, t,e.^t ilyini; to 
tln.^ sun'essful eullure ot Art under t.luMioble pat!‘ona;^c ol 
Hie. Si-na, kiiii^s, and disprovinej Hui nanark ol 1'ciranalh alnaij 
ihe inl( riority «»! Hindu iinacjes .subsequent lo the lAila period. 

ri-i'iil f urc N filer fhc l^njlnta hnhj.> of lleiffu^ 

It l»u)k a loll;; time loi* tho, ikathans to take poss(jS.sion ol 
Denial sineiM hi'ir lirst et»n(|Uest. New('oniors as t-hey wiU'e. 
at. the outset they wort) more husy with Hie assertion of 
their powr.r and oxt-eaision ot tdioir annexations ihaii witli any 
at.tcinj)l. lor the ('.re<*tiou ot any jialaee or mosque. Suhsccjuent- 
ly, when tliey liad a settled ^jjovernment ol* Hieir ow’ii in place 
ot anaiadiy or revolts and wore seated .salely on tlie indsiuoL 
they adopt.cd theinselve-i to the products and the climate 
ol their colony ; and w hen they had enough of Hie destruction 
ot Hindu and .Huddhist temples, fhey turned to replace 
the oKl ctlilices hy huikling inos{]ues *on a grand scale and 
in a distinetive st.yk ', utili.--ing the (dd maUrials a.s hest as 
till. V could. 



I'.VNO \1, srilOOl, nl- AUl' 


.Hut- tiloy inip» rtt'd n<'‘ pariicuhii' >lyl‘' (*i ilit'ii' iiiit* 
Jicn^^ul. KcrL;*ussou lias rii^diLly ruiiiarkoil ‘*\vli(jn‘Vc‘i‘ Mi.j 
Mulu)iiio(l;iiis wont, tli';y intro* lu(.*ed no styl*' of (licir own luit 
employed tlio iial ivi^ I aa)[)lo t<» Iniild llieir inos«|iii;s for i lioni 
and this accountn*! for (lio fact that sonic of tln^ nios(. hraiitiful 
Alahoincdan biiildiin^s in India wcro [»urcly ILindu frt»ni lirst- 
to last Tdio J^ithaii kiny;s ol (iaud and Pandiia called hn* 
nativtj artisans who had almost all l«*st. (,hcir- ttiafis for want of 
pat i’onaoc, and had their ;.^uilds hrokiai, w*nkshops dismantled, 
ami their disci|)l(^s dispeiscal <»r massacred. 'riii>si! I lial. s( ill 
survived We]’*? pinin;.^ lo?* ein]>loy imait. 'riny had no Hindu 
eiist onna's as n<»nc tla red cushiam’ an Ima-o*. It. is lori*idtlen 
by 'hi' ^^osIcm (‘anons ho dr :i\v, i-ii vi! nr paint any anini.il 
lin’ilff. S(» tlin allot irunnnrapliy w.is pr.ic! irally In-i an<l 
sniilptors had Ln inaintain and salisty l Immsi-lvcs hy chisi-llin-i; 
ina'^si vi; t-nlunnis, ca I'vinp,' lasLnIuily dta-ni’al nd prayer mclies 
oT ino-'(|Ut.'s witli ihnvni' work, and rnihnUisliiii''’ l.ln-ir Imnl 
with plafes ol' artistic Afahic inscripl inn ■ in 'rayrali cliaraci crs. 

Wlii.-n I]cn<^al dcclarcil In-r indepeiidi'ii.a- ami ii. was ac 
knowlndncd liy the Delhi cnipcmi’s liy ilm iniddln -d' (h.- MIh 
century, the J^athan kinys ol' Jicnn’al hecann- ;^M-i.‘at hiiilders and 
uniler their nohlo ausfiiccs arcliitcctnre llniirislnal. 'The areliita ads 
were mostly ll.indu, working wilh materials i.naierally vandali- 
sed iVom old Hindu structures and t.he itroecss nf <-onsti iielion 
and mortar-makiicjc was :il,-,o Hindu. The only niodilie il inn 
was by the suonostions <at the patrons to nivi- tlm whole t-hiny; 
a new appearance decidedly Islami-', 1 his wa-' done hy l,he 
introduction ot the pointed arcims and domes afti-r the 
manner nt soni.- J)elhi mos(|Ue^ hiTi'iv.'d liy Mr. Smith to 
have hcloiioed to the style of Haydidaik’. That may he 
trite with rei'ard to domie vaults Imt the pointed arch had 
been known to Jlenj^ali masons Irom a very early anc. Mr. 
Jlavell uh.smwes : -‘The l>en;,oili hnihle-rs heiiin Inickdaycrs 

1 le.-i-yi -son's Iccliire •*( )n ll'n' .Stmlj- -.f I-nlian Aielut<-i fine", p. j.i. 

3 History of Fine Art in India am! < e;,-;..-,. p. 
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nitlMir than .sfcono-inasons hai] l<‘:irML t-o uso the railiatinu!; 
ar<-li wliciiovaa- \l was usolul for coiistrucLi vc purposes loiujf 
Inilunj I hr Maliuiutalans eaintj 

So (Ijo J?al;lian arc-lnteeture in .Bon<jjal was a hybrid of 

Hindu and Moslem arl. huii slid it was a. <listinc(,i v(3 Beno’ali 

^:lylr. ‘‘It is ( !'\n;;Missnn says) nritlmr like I hat ot Delhi, 
no]* Jaun|)ur, nor any (»lln!r style lait one pundy lo(?al, 
and nr)t without eonsidt;rahle merit, in itself; its principal 
rliar'art<a'isti(' he'in;.;' h(‘.avy sliort pillars of stone sup|)(»rti!i'^* 
poinleMl arelit-N a.nd vaults in hrirdc— wliere*as at dannpur, 
for iii-t.aiKM‘, li:-;‘hi. pillars rarrie.l h<u;i/on(al architraves and 
Hal. eeilim^-.” 

d.dn? I M>(‘nlia.ril le-; ot lln^ Pathan si vie of Urnr’al inoscpirs, 
(.^vrn if l)uili. in llu' ^^^)ohul |)oriod, mav h(‘ tluis hri(‘lly not.ed 
(I) pointed archies supported hv heavy shoit. pillars of 
stone, (li) (Joiliiiys of a nuud)rr of hriek-huilt domes. (''\) 

ddie numlitu* of domes was od<l in any" iui ‘ row or aisle and was 
lln^ multiple of odd numl)t)r.> from 1 1.0 ( i) Minands 

in tin? foil!' eoi'iiers oc(?asionally' wil.li :! or b more in the 

I Indian Architect nr(‘, pj). ^ vO ; '.re ahao in cnunexioii, In'r- 
; .11': Ml'-. Ili'.tory ‘»l A iiliitri. I un\ Il>p. 353 ; Alitra’'^ Kllyeay a, 

pp 11 

:* S-'inr ('xainplc'' ol the odd ninnher uf (t uncs ina\' l)e cited : — 
Alan mIciiiU'- and l)ar'.ali > uer«* ;M*-,('rally in mik' dnmed ino'puc', 
i.utdy with verandalis a- Icklaklii at handna, (diika, (lUinti and Kadain 
l\.a'-id at (iaud, Irinb rf Klian [ah in at ha:.M'rhat. ])omt‘stic 

iiiosqiK*-^ \u*re ‘^cniTall) ol 3 dninc'^a < M'ea^irnally > X 3 or yMloine-;^ 
loiind all o\rr lleiie^al. J'lxainplcs ot’ 5 iloinc'- in each of twv^ rows are 
i\ai])il)i inos(|ue oi (kind. ('loldcn mos<|ue ol Ikandua, IIiiNsain Shah 
uiosijiie at Ikiyeihat ; <»( 5x3 v»r i ; duincs -the small (loldcn or luinuch’s 
nn'sijue at (i.iiid ; ot y x i i or 33 doir.e- — the '.;real (jolden inosijiu: ol 
(land with a vi.*ran< lal'i ol 1 1 more domes ; ol 3x7x3 or (>3 domes — the 
moMjne of raiulua near IFir^hly ; of 7 X li or 77 domes — the sc)-called 
Satyamlai/ l>uildiny at Har^crhat, and the combination of several 
multiidt's like 3 X ; X 3, 3 X 3 x m, 5x5, aiul 3x3 in different cloisters 
i; to he loiiiid in the i;reat Adina mt>s(jiie of kandiia, ol which the total 
niuiiher ol doiiie'^ is 301. 
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iniddlo ol the walls, (a) Front (>n the t\ast and elostal 
on the west sutf‘, ((>) Praym* nielies, otton ornamenUHl 
on hriek or stone in llm westtaai wall ; and (7) liaised pulpit 
for the Mua///lin clost^ to tin? e<aitn' of (he wi'strrn wall. 

dtntrl n-i'tOH 

Witli the fall <>1 tin; l^*ltllan rule in lln* l^rd <|narl nr of i In* 
lOlh centuj y, the Jkaii^al scliool of art died oiil. The Mnv^hal 
never settled j^ernianently in .Hen'. 4 al. Mn^Iial l>ein^al nurtured 
no particular style oi’ areliilta-l un' «d‘ her own and hnilt 
no odilice worthy of imtiia; iVom an artistic point of view. 
'Fhe areliiti'cturo of (he Ihitisli juiriod in HoiiLjal i> an atlmix- 
lure of many typers, !)oth eastern and wesiei-n, ha\in''- no 
local stamp or district, (*harai!ti‘rist,ie, 'Clie only rt^vival »>!' 
ai't ill recent, years t.liat may ho referrid In the rise 
of a m.nv Nationalist Jien;;'al k^crhool of .Pain! in:;’ iu (adenlta, 
inau:;urated hy the o|r(‘at artist. Mr. A hanindranai h ^l\ayor’«‘ 
and a ho-t of his eni lin.'.iasi ir* and pi’oinisin;; lollowers. 

Svi’IS (hlANUKA MiTKA 


The T)at(3 of Kalidasa 

The object, ol t.lii.s p.'ipi’C is (... fiv Uic d.itc ol Kfilid.is.-i niter 
siftin<j the vnrious conHict,iii>_( trnditiems niwl scrutitiisini' nil 
rivnikble data. I linve tried to nvnid luixino up (nets with 
inferences and theories, nnd fnctsccrtniii with bare possibilities. 
As far as possibl.;, f have verified .ill the facts for myself 
and have not allowed unproved theories like Dr. Fleets 
as to the ori<?in of Indian planetary nstrolii.oy to weioh 
against facts and inferences which are certain. 
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Tiie Aili(>l<^ i!i.scri|U.io]i of Sak;i r)rj()-();]4 a. o. reftM's to the 
lame (^f ivtilRUisa ( ludica^ vol. (), [>. 4). Baua 
(c. (320 A. c.), the court poet of iiars-ivarclhaiia 
(<»07'04(S A. 0.) [jraises his sweet sayings {JLtrsft- 
cariUi^ iutrv>., st. 1(3); and Suhaiulhu, whose pro^e Vd^atHuUdla 
liana refers to as haviniij Iminhled tlie [iridic of {Jhid. 
st. 11) menti«)jjs l)ui*vas;i’s curse on Sakiintala (Si'irain^-ani 
ed., p. 191), an incidenl invented l)y Kalidasa and ahseiit in tlie 
JfaJialdtfh'^ff.^t, Kalidasa must th<.‘rcfo!*e ha\ e ct-rl aiid v li\ Oil 
Indore 000 a. r;. 

Thiire are. data pointiiej; t<» his date as I, In: Oth 

century a. C. Odie IfttjtfKnh (c. loaO liphani : MuJutrunisn., 

vol. p. 2i.)) an<l Pf'fjt'f rtf It ( I :> I I ) malo^ 

|hn^t‘k.de tricud Kuiuara Dlaitusena nt 

o-e-.e-. 

t3eyK)n (.) 1 1 ) die to-j-utlier. 1 )alvsiuav:u'ta 
and iMallinatha, eonunenliinjj on irerjlutd.ffhf^ st. 1 1, st.a: 
l.hcrein a rcfei’eina: In llinnaLja of tin? Oth <‘i*iitury A- o. 
The reieronee is not a necessary om*, l)Ut lh»‘y must lia-ve 
been hnl to it by a tradition that Kalidasa and Diuna^a 
were contem|)oraries. 'Plie Jijufirrnl ’('fUJitf rttijti ol’ 1 242 
(as indicated by its d.ata in (*b. I. F,0) mak'^s Kalidasa 

a. contempoi’ary of Varahainihira and Amarasiinha. >si»w 

Varaha uses the epoch ol Saka 127 cli. 

1 , st. 2), criticises Aryabhata (//>/(/., eli. lo, s(. 20), who wrote 

in Kali 2000 (^lulht-l^ri/fn-pdUff^ >t. 10), and dietl in Saka r)09 
(Aniara ja : com. on Jli’ahma'^inita's J\ M e 

therefm-e lived .in tlio (ith century a. e. Amaia too belones 
lo the .same j)criv)d, as lie tollows Varaiia ajid net Aryabhafa 
in ccjuatiiiLC the nKtuvaalartt with 71 instead of 72 mahdyuga^i^ 
and as, on the other liaml, his /vo.s*o. was i!*anslatod into 
Chinese in atil a. c. (Max Midler’s r,idt^*' : Ult it can H teach 
1st lal., p. 328). If therefore Ka.liJa^;a was their contem- 
porary, ho must liave lived in the Gth century a. c. But 

he identities Yaksa with ( fuhyaka sts. Icto), while 

his reputed contom-porary Amara distin^^uishos tiiem. The 
Kalidasa of tlu‘ Aleghadfila must therefire be ilistinj^ui.shcd 
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from the oiU3 who livc<l in the Gtli t'ruliu'v a. r., aiul 
Krijasekliara, ill faol, niijiitions Ihrnc Krilida-sas (Jalhaua ; .S'///7./ 
‘}tU(l:tdvnJl) bolurc his own liino. (c. 5)Un). 

Thi3 Aha-ndan.tif, a Tamil SauL^ham wor k/uKMitilii^s Tarasu 
nima with V'isiiu {maf u-culhii^rn/on lA*rir -JilO), ulhlo Kali- 
ilasa rcijjanls him only as a sa;j;(i, n(»i as an (ivaturtf, rvi ii wlaaa.: 

ho oncountors Kcimacamlra ( Ihnj^hnvamsa, «*anln 
1 1 , sts. ST), si)), and, aroordiipj;* to latci' vri:>innv;, 
iho spirit nt' Visiiu passes h*oin liim to (lie lal,iej‘. 
Ai^ain Kalidasa makes Krai;apnra the Pandya ea|)ilal ( /A/)/, 
vi, .VJ, go). The (Jailwril [)latos (7th eontnrv • .) Inratr 
l.I raL^apura on the stuiMi hank of the, Kaveri ( /7/>o ///f/., \ol. 
\, no. ‘J2). Sinee^ in tlie Sah^’liam a^e and Ia(t3i*, hoih il^ 
l»anks were subject to tlie (Jholas till tin;ir displarcmnit hy 
PallaxM Siinlia-visuu in e. GOO a. o., Kalidasa must date* helorij 
the entire Sjui^ham ai^re Tln^ ])erioil ol (In* SaiV^liam a'.o* 
In muidi disputed, hut its (Gost) miisl. date hel’ore c. <100 a. » 
as the tract hetwt.M'ii the Kaveri aiid Tirupata, which in I iie 
Saiij'hain a^e was suhject t(» the early (,’holas, Icll in c. <»00 
under the l^allavas, from whom it passed to tin? later t'hola.-, 
helore e. 000 as ,, and as the. JSam^ham wnrk.^ ment mn at iea.-.t< 
lour ‘^eiKUMtifUis ol kind’s, K.alida,sa canimt datt; ali<*i* aOO A. t . 
Cum| »arin'_;' Vatsa-lilnd. I i’s verses lo an<l I I in the Mandasur 
iiiscrii)tion ot fSainvat jtl'J (47:* A. c. fhjci, 
Mand.i yr (rtfjttft I jiSCY ( no. IH) with st. Gtj (Palliak. 
ei'ptiMi. ^ \vt; find that Vhd.sa-hind. I i i.^ 

only eatah)'..^uinL;’ the items (d lvalid;isa,’s er^aiiie dc.^eript.ion in 
almost the same wonis, and tin? former’s inula (st. l:i) 

seems t<j have been eopied from A ( vii. atij. 
Kalidtisa must therehue have liverl before 1/2 a. 

in the* (iv, G7-G.S), lla-hu said to liave 

routecl the lianas after rostm:.^ on the hank.'^ ot the Vaiiksu 
nr the »Sindliu. It the llims liad heen Wviwj:^ 
Hun.», beynnfi ol it, Ila;.^hu should Iiav(j defeated them 

Ijdjorc lestiicj* on its hanks. Ihe lluns musi 
therefore iia\e liveil north nt il. Vauksu is the readin;; 
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adopiod iiy Vallaldia-dcva, Iho earliest oF th(f coniiiioiita- 
ters. But ]V[allin!itha prefers Sin Ihu. If Sindliu i - adop- 
ted, the Tiortlicrncrs wliotn Haghu defeats (iv, (JO) should hnv(j 
heeti the Kiltuhliojas, who however are iiioiitioned separate 
ly (iv, 6!t). Vanksii must therefore he the corn et re iding , 
ami it is now calietl the Oxiis. The Huns llicretore then 
lived in Sogdiana, and not in Jhu-tria, which they did 
from c. l‘J0 li. (•., when they supplanted the Vue-chi, to c. 120, 
A. c., wIkjii (hoy crossed (,ho Oxus, Kalidasa tlms dat(!s 
hotweeii c. 120 n. and e. 420 A. c. 

A. careful comparison of Asv'aghosa's 
(iii, 12-2 1) witli the lt<ujliuiytiii,vi, (vii, 0-17) and Kmitai'D. 

^ ^ sii.nilj/iara (vii, 50-70) compels iho inference that 

' Asvaghosa tor)k many of his ideas from Kali- 

dasa. If Krdidasa wore (lie debtor, he would nel, hav(! re|iea.1,- 
ed the entire descri[)tion in the same wonls in two of 
his works, thereby iiarmling (ho stolen goods. The orderly 
development of ap|tro]>riato ideas, the moloilious |.)hrasing 
and embodied imagery (hat we find in Krilidasii are entirely 
lacking in Asvaghosa. The latter’s description is only patedi- 
work poetry. II is po«.;(.ic poverty is such that he rejieals 
(he same ideas twice in this shert passage (cf. sl>. l(iiS:29 with 
st.s. I'.)i'ic22), W e have only to compare vii. 

11 A' xvi, TiO wi(h IlKddlincai’itit. Hi, 20 k, 10 to find out who is 
the poet and who the plagiarist. Besides, Asw’aghosa 
himself indicates who is the earlier of the two. WHien he say.s 
that (lie ladies looking at Buddha oxclaiined that his wile was 
lucky, inlh piifc 'done nu<l wd ioilh uny othei' 

{^sndd/iair Dinnohldh Idiahi udnynbhimd Hi. 24), he has evident- 
ly a fling at the remark of the ladies in knnun'aaamUhncn. 
(hat even a tnonan I'dio ^^honhl /jcromc Sindti .dn/vc might be 
deemed lucky, irhat then <'/’ her who .dio'dd attain his 
hif) r [yn dil.-ojani apyasi/a labheta nan sd syut kritdrthd kimn- 
tiVika-myijdm vii. 05). Kfilidasa must therefore have lived 
before \svaghosa. 'riie SamyoMa-ratii't-pi/aka and JJhnrma- 
pihika-Htdana. translated into Chinese in 472 a. c. (Butiyiu 
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Nnnjio, CatdloijHC qf the Chinese nos. I,32l)iS: 

state that Asvjvgho.s-i was the (jttra of Kaiiiska. A.s Kanislvii 
was the founder of tlie Saka era, Kalidasa must liavo lived 
before 78 A e. 

In the lliujhaoanisa (iv, (il), Ka-lux is said to have 

ileloated the \avaua.s on his way troin Tiikuia to the land 

ol the Parasikas, i. e., in the Indus dt'lta. Siiici.' 

\ .iv.nia'^ ol l)eti>rt! /() .v. (;. Mu; \aviuias tliert? had been 

the Indus 

(Iflta. displ.aced l)y the' J^irthians { eli. dS). 

who in turn \ver<; ousttnl liy the Kusains bedm-e 
81) A. Ant., 1S81, |». 1)21^, Krilida,sa must, have lived 

before 70 a. c. 

T'ho liliita niodallion ( //i'tfurif qf //aho,, vol. I, 

|), 21), 110. 81) reprcsmits a kiiyo and Iiis ebariotee.r seated on 

a (diariol, with a hennit in front, sto)ijiin;,f biin 

from hvintino l.he deer lio’ured l)eIow, and in the, 
medallion. ' '. . 

bueki^round a oirl watonno a l,l•l,■e m Iront ol 

a hut. The scene, .at onec re.c.alls the. only similar scene in 

early irimlu lil.eral ui'c, i. e. the' lirst. ac!. ol the Sitliiii/'A" ; 

and the situation is Kali'l.asa’s own invention. .\ ^ llie 

medallion was found in the Siuimi strata, ,Kalida..-!i mn.U, 

liavo liv^ed beiore, the Suno’as vvere wiped out. wit.b tbe Ivanv.i.., 

by the Amlhras. Now iNlayas of (.’yre.ne, wlm 'lied in 2.).-> i;. «■. 

was livino in Asoka’s 1 10 Ii roonal year ( lv,ock-e«liet., ,iii) ; and 

a.s (hindraoupta fit yrs.) and Hindu.s'ira (2.* yr-.) pree.,ded 

Asoka. (hmdraoui)la’s acce.ssion must, .late liefore j-hr. 


Asoka, Candraoui.la’s a.-ce.ssion must, dal.' helore _u.- yCu., 
12 jihis 21 /./us 'da, i. c. :5i:) ii. r. ; ami, as the Maiiryas, 

SuuerHs anil Kiuivas rulc'l alt.i'dcther t"r Id/ 112 /././, 1.), 

i. e. 21)4 yrs., the t^unmi.s wi r.i e\t in.:t betore I1)-21M i. i, 2.i 
i;. c. Krilid;v.sa must therefore have live.l before, 2.'. a. e. 

The Jlalaoikiiijiiimiho eviih'iiees an intimal,.! knowlcloc 
.)l the history of the SuiV^a period of which no t.race is found 
in tlio l^urutias. Jts information tliat Pusyamitra 
Malavikay- calhid Seiifipati, ami that his or, -in. Ison 

jt.i'a louolit t.lio ^ Hvanas on tlm banks ol 
the Siiulhu, thus ..nablino Pusyamitia to perlorm an /i«ru- 


I. II. Q., JUNK iy-5 
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77iedlt<i,, is (.‘onHniusl hy Pa^afijali, wiio ruf'ors to Pasyaiiiitra’s 
saca'ilici; (he Vavana iiiv'asio)) of ISilkcLa and Madliyaniika 
as a leectd. (jvinil,, and l)y (ho Ayodhyil ^uh^a, inscription (ls(, 
ccidany ):. r.), v. hicli roto’s t(j I’nsyainiti'a Soniipati and 
Ills aifCiinicdlifi. The other details ol the [)lay liavo yet i<o 
lie foiilinned. Jhit all this information is not found in the 
/'a;vo/'/,s. So KillidiXsa must Iiavc had access to sources of 
iidonnatioii not availahle (or later writers. ^'Iie ph't ol a 
J [indii dr’ania should niore.over he well-known (Idii/t'itii-cj'll.'i). 
Hu(. later oone)’atio!)s rcnionihered nothin:^ notewori.hy ol 
tlio Sui);^as, at least nothiuo (,o their credit'. Kiilidasa must 
(.lien ‘loro liavn (lerivod his niatnriah^ Inun the Suivi:(as them 
solves or their o()iitoin[)()rarios, as oUicrwiso (Jio choio(.* ol 
the now insiLniiiicant Ai^niinitra lor his lioro hocoinos in»‘\i)li' 
(^iihh'. Kalidasa inusii thus have lived hclore 'Ja ii. c. 

( )n iluj oilier liaiid, iliis .‘^aiiie ehoiecj ol’ AL^iiiinil ra lor Id ' 
li(a-<» li\es his uppt'r limit.. A-Li;fiiinit ra was iho S(»n of Ihisya 
iniira Seii;ipnti the ialh'U' <>1* Vasuiniira; and 
^ *’^*^* of iNlauryasacdva (Act I, st.. 7 : A.c( a). Ih: 

inusi t.hereloro la; t he SmV^a Ai^idndtra of I lit; 
Kalayavtuna (lath ecniiiry a. i\) sn;j^;j^(\s(.s ihat A'^niinitra 

nuisi. li.ive heeii Kalitlasa’.s coiiUMUj>urary, as t.he lal.tcr nn n 
tions A‘.;*iiimi(Ta hy name in the lihunUa'V7ikjlff^ wdiieli ^Inndd 
lu; (»f universal aj »|>lieat ion. jUit t-he J/ /(dntt'dil’sffsft (v, II) 
whieh ineludes 1 liiiia.^ anioiej; wild Indian tiihc.*' and niusL 
tliei'rfore liavt; heeii composed alter 1‘J(J a. c. when alone 
l.lui llur. i ei’ossctl the (>\us, likewise meniions the Aiaurya 
( 'amlia'^iijila inils l{l/<ir*(lff V(f/x'i/a, Killitlasa and Ai^nindtra 
need m>i. tlnuadon: have he,t)n ct)iileni()oraries. lliii Kalidasa 
nuisi ha\i.‘ livid after the Suhejas e.anio to power. Now the 
Suhijjas suecocdcd the Alauryas as kinjjjs of Magadha ; and 
Camlrai;*n])ta Maurya, at the earliest, hejjan to rule only 
after ho liad met Alexander in 32(i n. c. (Phitarch, Life o/' 
AJed'andcrx\^. .Vi). So the SuiV^a rule dates at’ter 320 onum.^ 
Id? i.e. ISO li. e. is the ^lauryas ruled for 137 years ; and 189 
i;, cv is therefore the upper liiiul ol Kalidfisa’s date. 
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AA^c liiiVG seen cilrnuly that Ivulidjisj^s loraiion t»l tln' IFuiis 
in Sogdiana placc;^ liini ixi'uiv 1‘20 a. c. In ilm n^hflmr^t 
^ . (iih !i|4‘^****» Ljivos live* asc^nid.iui plnnris ns a 

iDiirk ()1 'j;rt‘at lortuiu\ TMii.s iiii[)li«'s a kimw tMhjjn 
of solar siijjns ainl |)]anrtai‘y astroh^j^y. In jin' yw//;?/o’r/- 
(vii, I) 1 h) Jtnmfm lla; llindii v.uiant. «»r ()k. 
(1i(fmetn>n, Striclly it naians llnj 7lli si;(n iVoni < lis* /^^///^^ 
hut,, as it was det‘Ma‘d lo allhrt lln^ <l iu\;ijlr)’’s linlinn^, li. 
was derivatively a|)[)lied as li(‘i*e in llir -rnsn also oT aiispich us 
1 . 1 ) the dan<j;l)t (jr / New l.he I>alau(.H* whieh rdwavs 

li j^ures as a ilistinei si;^n in 1 1 iiidu ast mln'j^y, was unl;nn\vn 
I'Vi'ii l.n lli[)pai-(‘lms (c. r2.‘» i;. f.) and app*-ais lirsi in (;i‘iiiiiui; 
a?id Varro ((‘. lOt) li. « .). Ka.IIda.-^a mu u’ I Inarli n',‘ li.i\(‘ lived 
all e!’ 1 01 ) p.. ( 

()i' 1 he Kalimei kiii‘»; almie, l\:llid:l:a "iV’' ^hal Ii'‘ . 

i ln* hu d nt the Al:di<»d:idhi ( 1 Jay nl Ihui":)! — UfhlliitrifiifSii, \'i, 

.>7), \vhih> even his lieiax's, (he IksNa.kn-., had llndr 

.>f.i })n\u-i roalms hounded hv theseai {((«i Lsft iSiHufm — 
cl ka!iiv..;a. * I ‘ I • - I 

eanto 1) ; and m I Ins eoiniia'l.ion ( he pret 

relhrs lo the S|)ioe Islands vi, 57). I'le* l‘l■hu•• 

eiua' liertJ to tlie IvaliiiLja eolouisal Ion ol Sumalra in 7.i i:. e. 

is obvious. Kalidasa, must tliereloru have liveil aller 75 i:. r. 

Kalidasa tlierofore livial hetwemi 7 .> and l !5 i;. c. This 
eoiiehisioii contlrms (lie eailiest (aadition tlial the poet was a 
protem* ot Viki’amaditya Sakari ot I' jja/m, who -eav; Ihu namo 
to tin* Saiuvat era ol oH r. 'I'In; Jfjuln'nnl- 
\ ikoinuW rthli<tt*f ol lw-1'2 A. c. elaims to have heeu 

comp(»sed hy I lie Krdidasa of ilie 
in the oourt ot Vikr-ama Sakai’i ol l - jjain in Kali 
oOG.S, i. e. ;i 4 li. Tlie claim must he talse, as tlie work 

mentions Aniara and Varaha ol‘ tlie fitii century a. c., 
hut it pi'oves at. least that, in 1-12 a. C. K‘ilida>a wa< hcliev'cd 
to hav(* hoeii a. |.)rotcL;-e «d‘ Vikraina Sakari oj’.Vs j;. c. Ae'ain, 
Bhoja rd‘e. IOjO A. V. (piotes in his i^rihifir^irin'akrfHH a dialoeue 
hetween Kalidasa and Vikramadii va on the torimu Vs emhassy 
to Kuntala, and liw contomporary Ksiunendra actually nnm~ 


dit\ a Sakari 
«>l rjjain. 



^OMK ()I,n IiF.N('.ATJ I’.OOK^-; AND rRI’JODU Al-S 


<.i(»iis in Ills Aitcity<i-vlcdr(t-C(irca work <>f Krilidtlsa named 
Kuul<Uesvnra-(lanty(t. Ki?irlier still, Abhinaiida says in his 
Ititma-canfit tliat Krilidflsa jjfiiiiied his fame throufjh the 
Snkriri. Kalidjisa’s own testimony also seems to favour this 
tnidilioii. IVinini (l, Ih requires tiui suHiv lya (.o ho 

:i|)[)ru.Ml only t(^ (livindm compounds, liut wo can construe 
tin) (iiJo o( his V IkntmnrciiMya only hy tuhraiii^ifft hthtUia 
l^rntsi etc. (IJrvasi attaine<l hy na/oiir) ; as Vikrania was 
noitln*r (.lie nannj nor title of Piiruravas, Kalidasa evidently 
chooses ('.) hreak a. rule ol Piuiini so that he may indicatr' his 
jiali’on Vikrama i^ukari. 

'riius the earliest and most aulhentic traditions as the 
results of inoihirn research i)oin(. to (.In^ sainti 

( 'nin lie.i« >11. 

comnusion that the jiocit was a jirotcuM)!' Vikrama. 
Sakitri of as n, (’, and it may tliercfore, ha no\v accepted as 
(‘stahlished heyond all roasonalile douht. 

K. (r. Sank Alt 


Some old Bengali Book« and Periodioals 
in the British Museum 

While writine' my Hohjfdi LilernUire IhO()-1S wliich 
was |nihlished hy tlie Pnivorsity of ( /alciUI a in IIMO, I had 
no direct access to certain important printed JJenj^ali hooks 
and perioilicals of that period, which were not available in 
India and tor wliicli I liad to rely on tlie information supplied 
hy (irierson, Blumhanlt aud others. An o[)portunity of supple- 
menting: a part of this deficiency occurred later on in 1920-121, 
wlien I came across some of those early puI)lications in the 
Pcnuali eolleetiou of the Pntisli JMuseum in Ijondoiu I 
pro[)oso to oivo in tlie lollowingr paj^es a brief account of such 
intcrestin <4 information as I could leather by cxamininii^ these 
t'arly documents. 



SOMK f>lj) ilVNCAM l^OOKv 


\M) ri:KionicAi.s 




1. TTemdm Lr},c,h‘ff <i,„l !,;< Ihuinxli JViu/a 
ili6 noiiid ot ITcrusini lioljo^loll h;i<-l Iicoii ihroui'li 

Hii overs^^hfc ill my account, of early European writers in 
J^onoiili ; and my attention w.is kimlly drawn to this omission 
by Sir Georgo (Jrierson in a l(.‘tti>r to me dated dune 1 1, 
Jjcbedetris stated to have been a Ilussian, l>ut more aocuratelv 
lie was a Ukraine |)e;isant wlio visiteil London in the latter 
jiart of the I Sth century. He came lo Madras in tln! capaeil v 
ol a bandmaster, and in IZsT arrived in (’.aleutta, where In' 
appears to have learid Sanskril. Henyali and I [indu'.t.ini. II. > 

published in London in l.SOI a ilindnstani t ii-;iinin.'ir whinh 
is a curious ])roduetion and which is entitled “A Grammar ol' 
the Jhiro and Afixed Last liulian Dialects, arrani 4 ,'.:d a<-eordin«^ 
to the Brahmenian System of the Shain.scrit L iin^na'O)". ( )n 
tlie title-iiago ho gives a ipiotation from the \'iih/ii<>o/ /'tr ,• 
ami in the preface which contains his au(ol»iography, In,' spites 
tliat ho wrote sevond Hengali plays, one of whi<'h was acted 
with great success on November ‘J/, I'/tt.). Ife docs not. 
mention the name of anv of his Ihanfali pl.ays. From old 
Calcutta publications it .appears th.at. a ihe.al.re was opened 
by Jjelicdolf in “ I )oointolla” will) the iiermission of the 
Covornoi'*General in I7!i5. 'I'ln' loe.dil.y ol “ I f .oiniolla ” 
has not yet been ideiililied : sonn; s.iy ihat it was a 
street oil' Did f.diina Laz.ar Street, while olh'r^ think 
that it was the name of a locality at, the opening ol the 
Cosaitolla (or wliai, is lelt ol IJentiiicIc Streel. ol today) 
and was so named in t, ho.se days on aecouni. ol the 
jail and gulluw.s situated there. The Theatre was a.lvertised 
to open with a [ilay ontithal “The Disgui.se”, the characters 
of which were to bo of both sexes and which wa.s to commence 
with an Indian Serenmlc and scenes ilocoratcd “in the Bengalee 
stylo’’. This was prohaldy a play translated from Bnglish 
into Bengali. Uebedelf also appears to have translated another 
English play, entitled “Love is the B-ist, Doctor” (is it an 
adaptation of jSIoliere’s well known farce r) into Bengali, 
He subsequently became ‘Theatrical Manager to the fheat 
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Mojfhul’ aiul rctunied to Knoiand in 1800 or 1801. He was 
later sent to Hussia by tlie London Ambassador, was employed 
in the Jiu^sian Fondon Ollice and .subsidised by tlio Russian 
tJovernmenl in loiiiidino a Sanskrit lh’es.s. He died in 18 lab 

IJ. Jlxiio / (ht A^siiiiipCHo'.^ lieiKjah Dictionx n) <ni<l G I'amninr 

At p. 7.» ot luy lUuigali Ijitcrojlure, mention is made 
(cbielly on the aiitbority ol' (Irierson) ol' Maimel da Assump- 
cao’s Viifiihiihn'io whieii is pcihaps l.|ie lirsi ilietioiiai y (with 
a sbori. (Grammar) of tJie Hein^ali lan^iiaye. This book was 
not available in any Library in linlia, but there are twi> 
eopi(!s in the llrilisb Museum, in one ol' whicdi pj). 1 1-40 are 
missiii”'. The title paee reads thus; V^OtL-VLl J LARIO/ K.M 
IDIOMA; LHNL.Vl.LA Iv I’tlRTlTru J K.Z/ Div idido em 
dnas partes, Dl'd )1( lADC ) AO LXCLLliLN’T. K RFAMML 

SKNHOR; I). KH. MKJLKL/ 1)K TAVOILV/ Aroebisp,) 
lU> l^iVOI'a (In (.'nm‘(‘llin <1(^ Sll.i Ir. ‘ 1' (In 

Padiv; I'JI. .\rAN()|<:L- DA ASSUMPOAM/ Rnlioins(( 
biTomita (1(^ Saiitn Ay;n.sl.iMlin (,o>nL»‘!*(^*.;*a(‘an/ da India Oriental.. 
iJSJJOA; Na Ollua*. (In KPANC IS(J() DASVIAM/ Livtnrn 
da Anadninia n do Sonadn/ Anno. M, D(.XjXljUl/ 

(Inin Indus as ru?on(*iLs MO(*a.ssarias . TIkj si//) nt‘ thn bnnk 
is dii(U‘C-*iinn, onnvcni(Mit, Inr tin' Missionary In nany in Ids 
pncki.)!.*. 

Tlu'ro i.s a slinrt Pridaec (Prniny'o) in PortuLfuesn at the 
hnginninjjj addrossnd to tliD Reader and the Ynnii!^' Missionary, 
calliinj: upon tin; latter to h'arn Bein^ali. The aLith(»r’s object 
is to supply a short i^raniinar with vocabulary, Benijali and 
l\>rtU!L^unse as well as PortUL(a(>s(-^ and Ben^’ali : tor a luissiou-r 

i I am indel)t(.‘d Idi- inlnrmatinii tn Sir (ieni<.fc Grierson 

and to a parap;ra])h in IIk’ ('aleutta. 

I'l'i inlormatinn rci^ardiiu; the aulhvjr and his otlicr works in 
Henyali M*e m\' work relerred t(» at pp. 09-76. A larsimile of tho title 
pa|.^e ‘.;iven in Keilar Nath Majiimilar’s <'?;'//’ N\ 7 ////;’<?, 

vok i, pA/ ; the source (^f this lacsimile is not indicated. 



SOME OLD LI'jNCiAH 


AND I'KI.loDK AI 


jiry who is ij^nonant ot the langujiffc ol his miitoTiratiou is 
no missionary at all. If it i.s ohjoclcl (l.al im.ny uKl.r 
coir^rci^ation can speak Portn^Uoso. it may he replied ihai. 
many of tliem speak Bon-ali also, ami llieiv are some u lm 
cannot speak Portu^nicse. Behnv this Preface, (here i.^ the 
cwrtifioald ut Uiii c^L^iisor Fr. (.loor^e da A prc/t nt.KMn. 

Tin; work is dividtMl ron^ldy into l.hn;(^ parts’ , .nhk as 
in his other work C)*€/)tir AfLvtre^* Of'l/fhhol 

the; wliolo is in Roman eharae la r, tho \\(»rds havin- Imh-ii 
traslitenated accordinj.^ to the ruh;s ot* P«»rl n^ur.-sK pronmn*ia 
tion. I ho lirsfc part, pp. 1 10, eonsists nl a hnol oompondimn 
o| Bt'iiL^ali CJraniinar (Ihawo (a)mpendi() ( Ji amniatica Jlon-.^illa), 
and L;ives us tour ])eclonsions of Nouns, followed l>y Ihnnonii 
(pp. 1-0). Rtdativo and I nterroi^ative I'rononns (p[>. !) I 1 ), 
tJonjunation ol* Verbs ([)p. 12 *J1), ami Syntax (pj\ LM lo). 

This is followi’d hy tin; scatond pari. wlii(*h eonipris^*^ tin* 
V^oealndary, Ben^jjall and rortuyuese, pp. li d02. 'Tin- l«>tal 
numher ol separate entries in this vo(*ahulary anioiint- t.o 
over six thousand. Some pecadiarities of Fast. Ik'n^eal pianiiin 
eiation (for the hook was prohahly written in Fast Hmyod 
wliei’e the author s[)ent, his missionary lit** and t^arni tin/ 
lanu;ua!j;(;) aia; euriously pi'o*s(;rved in tin* ( plioiH l.irally ) la aip, 
litcrated l]en.L^aIl woials. A fter t liis conn; l-lirea; short, ap|M‘n 
diei'S, pp. whieh deal wilJi 15cin,edi waiiah (with Pnilu* 

;_jues(‘ (a]ui Valent, s) indieatiin^ tlie alt.rihule ol (ohI, nann: 
of ])la!i(jts, and terms used lor t. In; ten ci h'-tial si'^ns. 1 ho 
Port U'jfiieso- lieiiLjali Vocahtdary comes theroaller and f)(aai|)ie.- 
pl>. 'M)7A77, followed hy si.'\en in tore.- tin ;i pp«anli<;es, in 
which we luive word.s ilenotin^ (I) the days ol I, he week, 


I I h.iAc not .ittcnijjtcd hen' to ftj<piai »: !i'' »' 0 ; -n tp oi 
;raj>incal \aliie ol llio ^\o^l^. ,{-■ niy Irieaid l)i. . Miiatitaiiiuir (JirittMje 
who ha- copied out the whole (iraiuin.u, maeo (.'ij):oii-^ tiotc. Itom llic 
Vocabulary and ha- -ot hir.iinilo, made oi iiitcre -tin;; pa;.;c , 

of the b<'<.,k, intLiid-. v.iiliii;- ,i liiikr ni,t , l tile i!l>je<.l nilli 
illustration . 
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(•J) imiiienils, (;>) uanios of llic seven plfUiets, (4) iiaiiios ol‘ 
Llie iliHeriiiii. liKliuii mslras, vi/., Agoni Xastro ( *lt3 ), 
Puran Xaxtro ( ), Pliaobot ( ), (oiita ( ?fts1 ), 

Torco Xaxtro ( , ealleil ar^^oiineiitos sophisticos l)y 

tlio missionary), Niaco itjts ) Xaxtro (Uoscribed as Trata 
tie varios arj^umentos, eontra Toreo Xaxtro), Zoulex Xaxtro 
( “tt?? ), Boidioc Xaxtro ( *^151), (b) Die [JuijUri 

ni'.mfrit, i|Uotc(l as Gatri »los Bramenes : Onolthurljhoboxo, 
t otiioxobitur Ijlioronioiitf Idiori^ do l)oxio dliiiiiobi o uno pros 
sodoiat, (d) the aUrilaites of God etc. 


ill. I'Jf h; i'll 1)1 J)tljl(!-li’i<.)isfiiii<>ih uml C'lliiclii '1)1 

1‘jllortoii's Botioali version ol tlio Now 'I'est.'imrnt , wliii/h 
was i)o;^vui IoiilC before Garey but wbieh was not publisbcd still 
liSll) in Calcutta, is niontioned at p. lOS, footnote, of niy 
lioigali Jjilerntn )'c. Some <letailed descri])tioii of t.be book 
is noeessary, as it is probably the t.-arliost attmnpt at translat 
int; the Bible into B(.'i\oali, il we do not take any aecouni. ol 
Thomas’s version which appeavr.^ iniVer to have la’cn published. 

The lull title of the book np|)ears thus on the titlij-j)aoe : 

; <ir6‘s ; 

<}=si / 9JIC4 '®T5i?ifw';’i<i 

/ ■<pr^'^i^i 51*11 

It contains a full translation of the gospels of Matthew 

^jfbs pi>. 1-1:28), Mark (pp. l-j;)-21 3 ^), Luke (pp. 
2lb-;t50), John ([tp. .db I - IbJ), the Acts of the Apostles (caf^C®^ 
r,tf? pp. 45b-54(3), the Kpistles of Paul (to the Komans 

pp. ,b47-d37. also to Corinthians a?!*! « 
pi». t)3'.)-72j, to the Galatiams 

I The |)ci-inalion wrmi;.; in the Hriti.^h Museum ci^p) ; it conti- 
muuc' Iroin iJ<) tt» i:^ 0 . then a-^ain be;.;in- p. i up to 136, then 

145 ; correct theieatter. 



VOCABULARIO 

E M 1 D I O M A 

BENGALLA, 


PORTUGUFZ. 

Dtvtdulo ern duas partes 

1) E D I C A D O 

Ao Excel, i.f.nt e Revek .Sr,Nn«R. 

D.F.MIGUEL 


DE TAVORA 

Arcebiij’o Evor.i do Concellio dt Sun Mn«»*ftade. 

Fov (iciigcncia do Padic 

FkMANOEL 

DA ASSUMPC.AM 

Religiofi ErcmitA de. Sanfo ^^ojhnho 
fao da India Ouental, 

►E 

L I S K O A ; 

NaOffic. de FRANCISCO 1>/A SVr,VA. 

Livreiro Ja Aca.fcmu , <• -o >rn.i io. 

Anno M.~l?cc: XL HI. 

Cum todai nzcrJJUiia^ 


/. //. G . ywr.e / 'G '» 
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pp. 727-745 and so lurMi up in p. S7;?), KpUks oC .)a.-oI, 
pp. H73-S1(;), of Pci.t'j’ (H .2fsl*.| :ilso 
^3, pp. S2<i-‘)0'.)). ol J„lui (C>it5H^ :dso 

pp. {)l0-:»‘_>8). of.ludr vt^, ,,,, 

y28-{).‘52) and lastly tlio Jiovolatioii (?,st4( », pp. 

A spotdmcn of its HoiiLC-'di inny hr .piut, .! iVoni l.lir 

passa;:;!! on tlio CrU(;i(ixion (]\I.it(. \xvii. .85 p. pJ-.M')' ; 

's^R ^l5ir.4' 4fo>n mm-s 

■'wIM ^ ^'41 n\ 

^-j'1'41 ■5|f*lf<I 4'^ ■s|e>l<ll 'AW '4lr1-1-rR 

'ia4; ^t4‘i ‘■jsfl-iie i 'ir.-i -Jlayi 

>S5r<?:'5 4lf<p«1 I .‘I'lt -iitsK S'I'I Mstfl 

«it‘ 4 t^‘’Pl fil*} ^1*11 ’0^. ct>l< •pt'H J1W 

'il4 ^A Vff'^ej *1tr,‘4 a «)♦)) ^iA ^I-i i 

JT45T “^tstr.^ 4f<r-s •l='?4 

i1ir®5l I ilKcfl'l ♦)t'd4 fi 'i|5N f?*I 'AW | p. 12 1 | 

41^4 iJ'ipl 4f4>I t>^*a •:r,A ^>‘1 ^tV, % 

•11^51 I sn47 >lt®ii:4<r« ^f<5i>|>l •t-f'iyl ?>1>1(I<14 a ^ri!l,l.| (.^VA-A 

>if5^ <f«ir,'*' 1 (?\ ■f>v:'^iA\^‘>\rA 4 ( 4=1 4 ( 4 ‘iia 

( sic ) 4f<ir.® 4fvf C4 f''l*r4lr.«14 4l9l *>« x’A.A (.^ 4*1 ^‘■''A 

.<14^1 ■4l'i]4 '-e '*1(^41 '■?1?'IC4 'a’tR 4f4'1 I rA h'kM 4i4=1 

C5l 4l9t4 ^^14 44‘l ?lfvr >dJ'!f.4 4lNt\*.' *‘'>'51 A-'AA f.4.( 
•<1 C^l 'SUf^ I '^r4'< CA WWA\ itfl-l >1f.5r 47.‘IC *. 

C’tel stlFt'^tQ ^l5tf.4 Cf\^A’i =1'f'l=1 I *1''.4 '■o^ •-<*'1 

2154 '‘Jl”, ItA ■t\iA 

5l*IW f*l® <?1!f'5f':='R *1I‘Il ■*fl'l|4 1''! 'X'-'Ip, 

C5 DIRT'S ^’^4 I’d*! C'tR ^'d*llt4 fM?ll'i> I J'?>l ‘A '''I|*f'(l*( 

^<’5^ C^\TA-<W< C'45 s '-I'r'ir vd^l'Kt'f. "1I4‘I 

'54- --rtSI Wl'pi y4t >!’'!'<’ ^5>]| 
f5^4R f45l 'Sl5l C4r®4 ^5r»I''.^I =lRr*".!’. t(?‘IC't' *1f»t 

4f4C'$ f*f®T "515? 4f5=1 *4(4 ^fAA'Ai [ p. 12.> ] 

f4^1 ■5lt*(<11 \ CB Bli'yi lyi*! 5(tM 

4f?r.9R I* *''^**^ ^-ifSsl f’f^Il 


I 1 have preserved the '-pellin^ am! pimauaticii <.l tlic orijpnal. 
I. u. p., juNt; 1925 ‘^' 
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9^g| a c^f? I 

Kllcitim’s nUx.T work, in (,ho form of !i Ciitecliisin or 
<Hif.st.ioii ;ui(l answer lajLwcoii a rolit;ious instructor and his 
pupil, L,dv'o,s jin account of the Creation and of the First 
Ai'cs Irom tlio Olfl Testament in tins form of dialo'^ucs in 
Ihai;rali and Knu;lish. The title paj^e reads tlius : 

^1*111^ I/An aeeotint ol 'l’lie (Irealiou of iJio world/ and of tin; 
first Ai^es/in tliu lorm ol/I)ialoLfues/,Iietween a Master and 
liis J.hipil/in/lhini^alee and Fiiiijlish/'hy J. Kllcrl, on, Calcutta/ 
Printed for th<i (Jhurcli Missionary yocit‘ty/By P. I’ereira 
at the Jlindoostanee Press/ 18-0,. 

As iinlieated, the hook contains nine chapters, and there 
is a separate tithepayo and separate pas^ination to each chapter. 
The eha[)ter-headiiu^s n'iven helow, liuth in FiiLtlish and in 
lienyali (as in the orij^inal), will i^ive an idea of it.s contents, 

I. The Creation ol the worhl ( jtp. 1-213. 

II. The Fall ot IMan ( ), j>p. 1-27. 

111. An Aticount (jf the Increase of Adam’s olfsprin^'. 
First Part (^tBCV|<t | '«t’t l), pp. 1 -21). 

IV. An Account of the Increase of Adam’s oifspriny. 

Sceotnl I’art ( | figelV 

I ). pl>. l-ol). 

V. The lli.story of Noah’s Offspring and the Confusion 
of Tonouos 

), pp. i-o2. 

VI. The History of Ahraham ( ^t^?l5fc;t?I ), pp. 1-G2. 

VII. The History of Abraham’s Posterity, Isaac, .Jacob 

etc. ( ^V*[ ), pp. 1-G7. 

VIII. The History of Jacob ^<^*1 ), pp. 1-65. 

IX. The History of .foseph and his Brethren 

), i)p. 1-63. 

The tollowing short c.xtract from ch. iii. p. 11 will give an 
idea of its style and language : 

1 >t;i{ 6 *231 1 



POLITICS AND I’Or.IlKWL IllSroUV IN Till' MAIIaPII \ k A I'A 3 .?^ 
I r.^ 5rwc*i »iir,^- CJ1 -sirn^iiv) f.ri;}'i ^|vrsi 

'Q ^i sr^ .V(5J .. ,, 

f*l4^ '''J^^IlVf 

C^l'^l « ^®l5f 'sitK OfH\^r,»c9 ^\<\i iif^i -5 .<)> i,\\.: .|;^'j 

'Sl'^y ^sIlifCc-lM f4*sil i1’J(lJ((:*lJ^1 f-t-i^ 53 .1 4.V<J ^1 
f&gl '^Sriftr c^l'l ■S\*J‘\ f.Kt'-li si) i 

fit^I I .i) ^^J|l ^c<)t ■Sll'l cn sMei (Alu l) r:sf.i 

<iii:S I 

I C5 C<I »ra» 5))fvi 4f'Sillf‘!> r.ii r.il >i!fii<'-i sfjj* 

ijf''? ^)|51C'* C*II*'U 'Q ■^fij's ^ ''UV SI) stM-tl HCili fV/li) 

»14 &ir.s uns* s)-* 5HC^ fs’^i I 

( Tii he o>ntiH'ie*l ) 

S. Iv. I)i: 


Politics and Political History in the MalDihliarata 

11 

(jenenO polihcfil coedit^^oi ( f hidit 

Tlio (jrii^iiKil historical kernel oi the* L^re.it ki|>ie '.’ives 
us a (h'tailed account ot the Kuril riilei’s ot that time 
and incidentally furnislios us with a conleinporary oeaM^ml 
account ot Imliuii states and elans and it; is with this 
oidy that wo arc coiicernei.l- ]i«dore attempt, to show 
the amount of [) 0 [)ular auth()rity and contnd ovea* their princes 
or their govcrnnicut we may survey the {)olitieal condi- 
tion of India about the time ol the (xreat War. 

1 . The whole ol Northern India was divided into a 
uuml)(U’ of states more or less inde[jendeiit as lai as iuteimd 
gOYci’nincnt was concerned but acknowled'^in;; the suzerainty 
of the paramount power ol the day. 



12.>| COLITICS ANM) POLITICAL HISTORY IN THE MATIaBIIaRATA 

TliJil the Madhyadusa or the rot^ion round tlie Kuril 
couiiLrv was regarded as the intellectual and also the cultural 
cenlro of the Aryans. The manners and customs of 
tlie of west(n*n border, o.<^. those of ]\radras and 

Valiikas, wcim^ looked down U[)on by tlie people of the 
otailral rej^ion. On tlie otber hand, E.istm'n India was ree;ard- 
ed as (<lie land of th(i Siklras par excellence, and this is 
appannit from the <lenunciation of Aiij^a by the kincij of Madra. 
An^;i ami Vah<^a are described in at least more than 
one place as belnuj ruled by a. miccrhd princie Tn a<lditiun to 
<.hes(\ some ol* tlie Ksatriya families an* rcijarded 

as Vralyas. The Vadavas who werti the riiliii:^* race in the 
extreme south were a sort of oli^-archie ruling ctinfederation. 

ddie 1‘orm of 'L;*()vernment varied. In tlie west the old 
Arvan tribal pi’Incipb* was su|>i’(ime and tJiere were 
numerous pe*tty stat.i's rubai by local princes who were jj^uitled 
in all matters by pc^pular opinion. In the central region, 
in the land of the Kurus and ^Tatsyas the laders wore 
princes in nann' only, in the Kuril country this popular 
sovi'rei^’iity was so ^reat that it is dillieult to form easily 
an im|)ressiou as to whether the o’overnment can be described 
as a true inonarehy at all. It is only in the oast that 
the jirincos had a ^creator chance of ]*ulin:.( irresponsibly. 
The lari^e number of wild tribes dilforino^ from each other 
in lancjuaiije, reli;^ion, race and t»*mpcramont, the larixo numbor 
(»r elephants, a petmit instrument in ancient warfare found 
there in abumlama*, the cheapness of other matiirials reijuirod 
for a iii^htine; force mailo it easy tor the eastern princes to 
(‘asily raise lart>;o armies with which to rule absolutely without 
(ivcii consultiipj: tln^ opinion of his subjects. The Aryan 
settlers wore few and these consisted maiidy of the ruliiii; 
families and their Imroditary oflicials, and hence there was no 
ijppositioii from them. This made not only absolutism 
|)ossible but losterod a lust for dominion outside the tribal 
territory wliieh was the limit of domination in the west 
and centre ol India. To this aijfain must be attributed 
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the fact that the oast was the laml where imperialism took its 
rise — an imperialism \Yhieli meant somethiin^ more than mt?re 
suzerainty ami was notliiiiLj less than universal rule t.> the 
t*xclusion ot local princes and ahsolut.ism to its utmost limit. 

In such a state of alTairs, daiasaudha the jMairadlui 
kiner thought of pursuimj; a polic^y ol Mood and iron. Hr had 
many allies, the most ]>rominont oi‘ whom were Vasudova 
the kinii’ of Pundra and \a\vn\ l>hatj:a<latla of Katiinruj):!, and 
a number of eoutral Indian rulers ineludiu'^ tlie Cedi 
!Sisu[>ala and some of t.lie Bhoja prima^s. 

1. ITavino thus descu’ihed the state ot p«)litii';d devtilopnuuit 
wi^ proceed to cite ovidema) from the j^real. r\)\r in ordrr 
to show the extent of popular sovoi*eiL;'uty iu (hose days. As 
rejjfards the central reufion we take the Kuril count, i-y and 
([(^scribe its history in detail, because the Mahahharat a iveords 
the traditional history of the Kuril (jouiitry. As to other 
states wo only have some [)assinLj referenco or sonu) detail only 
when we arc on the eve of the y?eat war. ImhIiu* the 
oireunistances, laek of information prev^ uls us from ^ivimj; 
details as to most of the cireuiusta.ut»es, exoepi those relat in'.^ 
to the Kurus. 

II. For the South vve must couliue ourselves to t,he detailed 
description of tlio Yadava ecmstitutioii and narrate soim.* 
instances from Yadava hi'^tory as recorded iu th»^ l^pie t,o 
prove our point. 

III. Lastly we must conclude by LjivinL; some details as 
to the tribal republics which retaiuLal I hcir democratic (•onstitu- 
tion in the various parts ot the <*ountry. riiese as a ruhi 
nourished on the frontier re‘_'ions to the west and north 
or ill tlic secluded areas. In the Alalrlldiarata tliese statijs 
are described as oanas. Ol tliesii we shall i^ive a list, cand this 
will be supplemented by slnjrt historical notices ot each ol 
them. But before we pass on the ()ther subjects we must 
make some attempt to describe their j^cneral eharaeteristies 
(1) They were outside the inllueiiee ol their ])olitieal 
forces, which operated in the Madhyadesa. 
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(2) They were doiiiiiiatecl by some tribe i»r members 
of one particular caste. 

Tlui.s the Malavas, Yau<lheya.s, Trioarta and some other 
<'nnns were mainly ksatriyas. The V!it{idhana.s and the 
Madhyamakeyas were Brahmin ijanas, while the (jrnl!nanlya.s 
of the Indus rooion anil the Abhir.is on the bank of the 
Sarasv.atl wore !5n<lras by ca.ste. 

T/ie Kurv. Couidry 

To all readers of the Mahalibarata it would be apparent 
that the epic is primarily the history of the Kuru country ; 
for the historical kernel which (i)rms now only a small 
fraction ot the vast encyclopiedia we have the traditional 
account of the reigns of five generations of the royal family.* 

Pratipa 

_i 

I . ' I .1 

J)ovriiM Santaiui lifilhlka 

(inh(‘ritol inatcrniil 

1 

libisnni VicitravTrya ifc Citraugada 

1 

I 1 .1 

Dhvtarastra Pandu Vidura 

I I (Pfirasara) 

I .1 * . . 

Duryodhana & Yajutra by Yudhisthira and 
his !)!) brothers vaisyfi wile the five brothers 

I. 

Pariksit 

1 ■ . 

Janaiiiejaya 


1 A complete hi'^tory of the Kuru line of kinL;s as well as the 
relation of the Kurus to the earlier Vedic tribes is out of place here. But 
as we hold that the Mahabharata is nothini^' but the traditional history 
of the Vcdic period, we shall try to e.stablish our point elsewhere. In 
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Now Iroui the fiocouni recorded in the o-roat epic w(^ lind 
i.luit in the reign of each ot these kings wcj Iiavu some consti 
lutiona-l event of importance to record, and from wo 

can form an idea as to the extent of popular sovereignty. 

Pratipa had three sons e.g. Dcvriin, Bahlika, and l^anianu. 
r)cYii])i suttbred from snnn'. .skin disease. Wlnm old the 
king thought of installing Dovapi cm the throne and 
made |)reparations tor his investiture. Tlioreupon I Ini 
Brahmins, the old {)euple, and the eiti/.i ns prev(‘nted him. 
Tliey apiiroaclied liim and said that though the young 
prince was wortliy and otlierwiso agreoahle. he sulhu’cd Inan 
skin thsoase and was not aece[)tablo to tlni go<ls. 

.Dissuaded by the forc(3 of their arguimuit and the weight 
of their uinnioii tlie king liad to giv(; way and abainhm the 
idea of crowning Deva[)i. This howtiver made liim unha|»|>y 
and lie retired to the forest. Dn his withdrawal the second 
son I^alliika liecanio king for a time, but he too abdieated in 
favour of his younger lirother JSantanu who was crowned king 
by th(i [)e(.)])lo and the magnates. 

!i§cintauu’s reign otherwise unevciutlul is marke»l towards 
its litid by an event of constitutional importain e. It was tin; 
voluntary abdication ot his only legitimate son and la ir to 
the throne the celebrated Blusma. Tim king being smit.ten 
with love for the daughter of a tisherman, ami yet nut accept ing 
her, on account of the hard terms projioscd by (la: latla r ol 
the girl, who insisted on the .sti[)ulation that the son ot In , 
daugliter by the king would la; the heir to the* throla^ to the 
exclusion of the virtuous Blusma, was in a diflieidi; position. 
Tho dutiful sou to tultil his tatJicr .s wi'^Ia^s boldly went 
to the fisherman, and asked him to l)csl.ow his daughter 
on the king, and to removm all objections his part, he 


tlic paper entitled *‘l'.arly Iiifliaii t.hronojo'^v ,111 ,itteni[)t will be niridc 
to identify the rulers ol the Kura line a-« *n\cii in the iVTahribh aratri 
(Adiparva, (Jhs. witli the nainei ol jaiiice-, wheic names are 

lound in the Ijgvcda and the other Safiihita.". 
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voluntarily renounced his claim to the throne in a Sabha 
in the presence of the members. The whole story is given 
in tlie Adi-parva, ch. 101. The whole tiling (,ook place 
in the jirosenco of the mombors of the Sablul. ^ilntauu 
by this marriage had two sons Chitnlugadii and Vicitra- 
viiya. The elder succeeded as king but soon ho was killed 
in a war with tlie Gandharas while the faithful Bhisma 
acted as the real ruler of the state, though ever he acted as 
the servant of the younger brother and administered the 
state, according to the counsel of his step-mother Satyavati. 

Bhisma distinguished himself by his noble and disinterest- 
ed service to the state and very soon he signalise 1 bis devo- 
tion by accpiiring three brides lor bis step-brother Vicitra- 
virya (see Adi, ch. DO) One o( these Virides Ambalikii 
was, however, sent back to Iier own kinsmen on account 
of her entreaties that she had chosen the king of Kasi 
as her lord. 

This however proved a groat misfortune Ibr her. The 
king of Kasi rejected her since she was the victory 
]irize of another according to the eustom.s of those days. 
Rejected by both the parties she in revenge implored the 
assistance of Rama Jaraadagnyn — the great champion of 
military brahminism, who came to jiersuade Bhisma to take 
her tor one of his brothers. This being refused the two 
flocided to ap|) 0 al to the supremo arbitration of force and 
(ought for several days. 

The combat ended in a <lraw. The rest of the events 
is narrated in the Adi-parva. But here again we meet 
with another event of constitutional importance which though 
not mentioned in the Adi-parva is incidentally narrated in the 
Udyoga-parva which seems to have jireserved the true histo- 
rical account. In the I ‘29th chapter of that Parva we have an 
account of the liistory of the Kuru country recorded by 
Bhisma himselt. From that we know that Vicitravirya who 
succeeileil Silntaiui was too fond of woman and consquently fell 
a victim to Yakshma (Phthisis) and consumption, and at the 
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same time tho Kuru country heini; invaded l,y the terrild.. 
Brahmin warrior Parasuram.-i the kiii^ wan l.uiisl.cd l.y the 
citizens. 

Next a pestilonoe l>n>ko out aiul c:xvv\rd away a lar-o 
number of inhabitants ami only a small ])ort.it)n uf thv^ pt>j)nl:\- 
lion siirvivocl, .Lhoro was tio Iviin.'f, tb<; i.'^ovrrnimmt tbll 
into disorder and tlie inisory ol tin) people know no bounds, 
Thoroupon tho people Invaded by tlm orders ai>pn)acln'd 
Bhisma tho riolitfiil heir to the ihron(\ Tln^y toionhor with 
Xjili, tho wife o( Santaiui (si op-mot hei* of Hhisma) hosonu^ht 
tho worthy prince to take up tho reins of i^o)verninrn t and 
tt) savo tlio country from <h'Struetion. 

This however Uliisma ndused. lie rinninded tliem of Iiis 
vow (wliioli ho had l.aktni hidoro the asseml>ly) of (Miluh n-y 
and t)f renunciation and ])ersuad()il the (pnoni-motln'r to allow 
tin) widowed fpioens of tJie late sovercii^n t.o raiso isnir, 
hy tho practice of NiyoLja. 

Of tlieso three sons tin; (;ldost 1 )hrtaras( r‘M wa.-; nof. 
eliij;il)lo lor kingship as he was Mind (Udyo^a, ch. 1 17, 
V, i}8.). Vidura too was Jixeduded heim.; lH)rn of a slave-«.^i! l. 
Pfinclu became kinej tliouujh for a time Bhisma acted .is a 
real ruler of tho country. 

Panda liowover soon forsook the world and witli his wive.s 
spent his time in tho forest, makin;^ over liis ki?j;.;d(mi in his 
blind older brother tln>n;^h this point is nof, cii ai in tJie 
account of tho Adi-[)arva ( ch. HD). 'I^he story ol tJie 
handing over of tho ki?igdom to liis hrother hy IMndii is 
again put in tho I 48th cha[)ter in the* mouth <>1 Bliarad vaja. 
Drona is tlio speaker witli tlie statement that, tlie people 
accepted DlirtanTstra as king. 

The blind Dhrtanlsfra then hecamo tlie next king, ills 
clairrs thus rested on his brother’s abdication and gift and 
popular sanction. Probably this popular support enalilod liim 
to rule, for there existed a section of elders, who never 
recognised him as king (Udyoga, ch. M7). 

Thus it would appear from the si ok as that Phrtanistra 

I. H. JUNE, 1925 W 
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hcid tlic ihrouc hy virtue of his brother’s abdication, and 
ju;c(!|)tanco by the people. Some ol the Kuru ciders like 
Di’ona rc'jfarflcd Dlirtanlstra as a rii^htl’ul kintr, though 
Lliiiy never thouj'ht oC this as constituting a bar to the 
succession of the Iklndavas. Others like Bhisnm regarded 
Dhrtarastra as a more figure-head representing royalty and 
sought to further the cause of the young prince the son 
of J*a^(.lu to the exclusion of Dhrtarastra’.s sous. 

{To Ix' conf'Litni'd) 

Narayan Chandra Bankk.u 


The Bhasa Problem 

II 

III. Iiiijdicatioiis <>/’ the theory 

'riicre are certain implications connected with the theory 
which (.l\e JIhasite.s make much of and utilise to substantiate 
it. Ilccause of the importance now attached to them, it l>e- 
hoves us to comment upon them. These implications may 
be put down to be three in number; and they are : 

(.V) (ho numerous archaisms, the apparently rugged simpli- 
city of diction, an<l the (piccrness of Prakrt are evidences to 
ju’ovc that the ‘Ilhasa-NatiikR-Cakra’ may bo assigned to the 
age of I'anini ; 

(ID the queer dramatic technique shows that they must 
h.ivo boon produced before Bharata laid down the rules 
of dramaturgy in his N<Uya ^Istra ; 

(C) these dramas, tliirtocn in number, are the works of one 
an<l the saimi author, Bhasa. These implications we shall now 
proceed to consider. 
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A. Lamiuuiic rridfiKY 

Mrn, (Tiinaputi Sa.sl.n praises <iu; sweet tlictionol' th.-s.- 
dramas, especially i.f Svapna Vasavadalta and I’ratimanfdak-, 
dwells niiou the so-called ardadc llavour a„<l .Iraws pointed 
;ittenti<)n to tho riueornessi dI l^-fbkrt. ,.,1;,,,^, 

these, lie is so nnieli eii.-uiHniml ol if, lUm ,,V(‘n 
prinoo of poets, is, in his ojiininn, iimeli iihlrl)|,M| to hiin. While 
wo eaii liis eonsistenev to his t)\v!» theory, we jv<pet wi^ 

(^•ininit hriiie: (Hirsolves t(» (ni(l(M-se his opininn, nnl. ss vioM 
t-o the u^himoiii of ;i theoiy. hi\ery sehnl;ir h;is his own opinion 
nhout literary works, anil ^lnl, Saslri is iierleerly e,,tifh;(l |(> 
ha.V(i Ills own opinion, hut when he pnu^eods instil nti; eoin- 
parisons — ainl all com[)aris(His of masten* poiits are ndiuns - 
when ho proiuii'ils to draw eoneliisions, when he utilises 
llu‘SO ooinjiarisous aud oouidusions to lnd.^ter up a theory, it 
IS tinio ‘to r<.!L^istor a protest^ and reinimi hini of tln^ ahsnrility 
of his proeedure. If the evidoiU‘e' ol styli; is to he used as 
au iirmiuieut to jirove tho a;Ui ot a work, it hehoves the theo- 
rist to first analyse th<i ifonstit ueiit ehauent-s ni‘ the tliili renl. 
stylos of tho dilFereut ante's and then to f.heorise. Ihit no siieli 
analysis has yet keen attianplial, eil he,r hy i he etiifor, or his 
faithful adlujrents. Seoontlly, tho prohalnlit ies ol hnrrowiir^’ 
and copyini^ have to he arij;ue*d and estahli >ht;d on a sMlii<*ienl I y 
satisfactory basis. In those mat le-rs merti do'j^analie . lateiiienis 
aro of no valno and deser\t; to he iyaiored. And lastly, a 
careful oxaniinatioii o( tho styles of these plays dearly shows 
tliat all tlio thirteen dramas cannot lie assi^uied to tiie same 
aj:je, much less to tho same* pe*r.son. I'hus while Svajnia- Vasa.-* 
vadalta and Pr.itiina helom^ to omi type, Aviiiiaraka and 
l^ificaratra heloii:^ to another, it the use of loni:f-windod com- 
pounds and of loni^ metres, the coneludi no <>1 one, verse l>y 
different speakers, the saerlliee of ideas amidst verhiajpj are ot 
any significance. 

Coining to archaisms, if tho presence f>fri()ii-Panineaii forms 
of words can give any arcliaic tlavour, then these dramas can 
bo said to possess it to a certain extent. .Hut after all, ar** the 
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iiuHtiikeH ns many ns have been pointed out ? For, oi the 
existin<< solecisms many are accepted forms. Of the rest a 
majority may he put down to the illiteracy of the copyists and 
the actors. Further, the manuscripts of these dramas are 
alter all not so rare, as Mm. Sastri seems to imply. A. suffici- 
ently lar<;e number of copies is available hero, and there i.s 
scope for a critical edition. And what the exact number is of 
the so-called archaisms could bo siHtlod, only alter a variorum 
edition is prepared. And aftoi’ all it is very doubtful, if 
archaic llavonr arises out of merely oraminatical mistakes, 
ancient or modern. If !iot, a drama, which I or you may 
write could easily he made the most ancient drama. 

(yoiuino to J’lTikrt, we are afraid that scholars are possibly 
misled ; lor they do not seem to have roaliseil the (jueer 
position that Pn'ikrt has been occupyini^ in Kerala. It must 
be pointed out and clearly omphasi.sod that hero it had only 
a purely literary and hence artificial e.visf ence. While else* 
where in India I’rakrt was beino (rreatly inlluencod by the 
loe.al vernaculars, here it in;ver came uniler that inlluonce. 
The only inlluonce that was ever brought to bear upon it was 
that of J’tlli, for Buddhism was once, during tin; early' cen- 
turies of the Christian ora, the religion of the land, lienee 
it is that the I’r.akrt of these dramas ap[)ears to be (pieei'. 
The re[)resentative type of this I’rakvt may' be found in Dim- 
naujaya, Sainvaraua, and (Aidaiuani, which are purely Kerala 
productions. The same type is fouiul copied even in the 
Pn'ikrt of S^akuntala and other North Indian dramas, as found 
preservetl in the ancient local manuscripts. Whatever has 
been said regarding the Pn'ikrt of the dramas included in the 
‘Bhiisa-niitaka'Cakra’ could as well bo said ot the Prakrt of 
Kalidasa, llarsa or Bhavabhuti. Hence the queerness of 
Pn'ikrt, on which so much appears to have boon said, reveals 
not its anbiipiity but its queer position in Kerala. 


B. The peculiar dramatic technique 
The second, and what is apparently the strongest of their 
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implications is the peculiar dramatic technique of the series of 
dramas included in tho Bhasa-nfitalva-cakra. But so far as 
we have been able to study them, tho so called peculiarity 
centres round the prologue, and this, it deserves to la; pointoil 
out, is certainly queer to tho casual n-ader. However, it- is 
not such as would Justify tlnar h.'iiig assigned t o an agi; before 
Bbarata. Tho poeuliaritios aro tluas! in number ; (I) the 
ojaming of tho drama willi the s.-iilenoo nn ii>1 Haute Inlah 
.'<}itrn(lhai’ft/i, (l!) the omission of (he mimos of 
tlie author and the work, and (3) (Ito nso ol the term <fliapaiio 
lor prastmand. 

Tne opening of the dramas of the series with the sentence 
"•mhidyante" is made mneh of hy the Bhasites. In drawing 
the conclusions necessary for their t.iieory tlnty (|uoi.e (he 
authority of liiina who rcters to the work-, of a IMiasa in 
t.l\e following verso : 

siltradharrakrlfirambhaih nafakair hahuhlnimikaih, 

sa[)atiikair yaso lel)ln* Idiaso devaknhiir iva, 

f nter[)reting this verse as lyiicg down (,he eliar.ict, eristics 
of BhiXsa’s dramas, they say thi(. the lirst, charaetiTistie 
is opening tho drama with t-lie Siit-radliara. Sine<; tin; lihasa 
niitaka-cakra opens willi the Siitradh:ira, t-hey say that, t.his is 
an incontrovcrtihle proof of Bhiisa’s authoi diip. 1‘iVen granting 
such an inter[)rctation is »,*orr<-e(, i(, has lir''( to he settled as 
to which Bhfis.a B:ina is red’erring (o, tlio .ineicnt one or the 
modern one. We iindine to (he view t.lial. l»a.u'i is rehirriug 
to his own contemporary, rathe)' than t.o t-lie predeoe-sor of 
Kiilidusa. Ami after all what does Haiia mean ■' UrdessaJid 
until wo hiiV’o at least one .autlietitie diama <d Jlhcisa Biin!i 
refers to, we cannot be quite «'ertain of (he exjiet .'.ignificance 
of this verse. In the absence .)f anyl hing atithoiitic we can 
interpret it only in it-s natniail Wiiy. \N e helieve, and iiiany 
local Pandits also aro of the same opinion, that Bfina ts hero 
concerned only wit.li the stiitument ot the fact that ]>h<isii has 
acquired tame hy wiiting dramas, as much fjimo as ho earned 
by building temples, ami imt witl» tho laying down of 
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th<; peculiarities of Bhjaa’s dramas. The three common 
(|n!ilifications eaimot havo much sijjfnltieanen attached to them, 
for every drama has jmictically these three qualifications ; 
it is the Siitr idhara that opens it, there are many characters, 
and every drama has a Patahn incident or a Pataka-sthrma. 
In usiti;^ these adjeetives waj believe that Jifina is onl}' satiat- 
iii'i; his lov(2 of A'/p.v't. In view of this, the statement of Biina 
could not he s(piee/ed to yield any historical support for the 
IJhasa theory, since, as it is, it is valine and indefinite for 
all historical purposes. 

If at all any si^^nilicanec dt^scrves jo l)e attaclual tt) 
the openin';' words of these dramas, i(, is only this much: 
viz., that these dramas open not with the usual Nandl- 
Sutradhara hut witli lln; Kathfl-Siitradhiira and that the 
• Iramatisjs’ iamedictory verse is sunj; not hy the former, 
hut l)y the latter. Di'amaturi'y demands two Siitra-dharas, 
one to perform the Nflndi and the other to announeo 

the play. And Bharata liimsoll lias su;.i;'.;cstcd a lino of 

economy, when he says that both I lie Sutrailhfiras havo 
the same cast; of eharaclor. In a jilaee where there is 

a thriviiu; theatre, it is Imt natural that the aelors will try 
to reduce the characters to the lowest limit possible. This 

will necessary lie a practice, when convention has ceased their 
work in demandiii!; a full and regular Nandi only on the ojien- 
inj; day, and not subsequently, oven when the drama is chanj;- 
cd, provided the re])resentation runs on tlie same stai;o with- 
out a break. Such a procedure — and it is so as far as 
the local stai^c is concerned — makes one overlook the intimate 
connection that exi.sts between the Niindi ceremony and the 
staoino of a [)lay. This, then, the local sta^e tradition is 
sufiicient explanation for the opening of those dramas in 
that peculiar way. So strong has been the force of this 
tradition, that in ancient manuscripts here, every drama 
opens thus: even Sakuntakl is no exception. In view of this, 
all theorising from such an opening becomes irrelevant ; if 
not, the numlier of Bhiisa’s dramas could be easily swelhal, 
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Another peculiarity of the Prolojruo, vvhi.h the J^haMivs 
point out and utilise to establish their theory, is tlio omission 
of the names of the author and the play. The eAplanatiou 
sugj^ested and accepted (?) by them is that these thirl eon 
dramas had come into existence helore the practice nl trivini; 
names came into \ooiie, lliis is only tlie (piesl-nMi. 

We believe for a prlnut f^cle reason that these dramas have 
omitted these two, l)ecause tliey have no cldinite aiitlmr and 
no definite name. .Ue^ardiiii^ Svapna-V^ilsavadatta, tinouujli 
lias already been said to sliow that it is Didy an ada[)Latioii, 
and hence nobody could claim its authorship. 'IlUu sann^, 
wo hold, is true of Caruilatta. Coininj^ to the indedinite- 
ness of names, wo find that Svapna-V^isavadatta has three 
names — Svapna-Nataka, Svapna-Vfisavadatta ami Viisava- 
ilatta-Niitaka ; C«‘lrudatta is also known as Darhlra Ciii n- 
datta, Pratimfi Nataka as Viechinnahhiseka and iVidukahhi' 
soka, Karijiabhara as Karnakavaea, Dutavakya as Sn 
krsnaduta. Tn tlni case of Avimfiraka, IJ iIacarita, Ahlnscka 
and Pn.itiju<\ one manuscript, the oldest in tln^ local 
library, ijives no names at all. This variety ol names 
may pruhably b<3 taken as an imlieation that the dramas art^ 
not genuine, hut only adaptations. Sineij a<laptat.ions hy 
their nature cannot have any names eonnecttal wil.h tlnan, 
tlie absence of names only [»roves their anonymil.y and not 
their antiquity. 

In this cuimectioii I may l)o permitted to reler to ariothei* 
practice of the local professional actors namely, tdaj 
practice of giving a short introduction, when tliey oliange 
one scene of one drama to anotluu' (d aiiotlicr drama. lliis 
introduction consists of a bemMlietory stanza and a sinut 
CJiiriiika to announce the cliaracte]* that lirst app^aiis on tin* 
stage, or the incident which is des(.*ribe(l in the scene to bo 
enacted, and may be termed for want ot a Ijctter I'xpression 
‘luter-Prologue.' Sucli Intrjr-Prologues, one Cakyar tells 
mo they have for every one of the scenes they are trained 
to act. When a number of such ‘Inter-Prologue^; is ootairi- 
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0(1 — ;uul I Iiavn made arrangeineiita for it — it may likely turn 
out tlial. tlio liditor’.s so-called Prologues are uotliinij but 
‘Iiiter-Prolo'4ues’^. In which case it may bo seen that the 
so-calbid peculiarity may only lie the result of local staije 
tradition, and not a proof of antiriuit}'. 

Now comino to the last of (he proloone peculiarities 
th(i use of SthaI’ANS for Pkastavana, in the first jdaco 
it d(!Sorvos to lx; pointed out that the local ancient 
manuscripts nnifonniy use oidy Stiiapttnn and not Prus/di’anTt, 
whether they be the dramas included in tile Bhasa-Mataka- 
Oakra or not. And such a usaj'O is also sanctioned by Bliarata. 
Kor (.lu! sentence “prasliXvanriin tatah kuryat” there is found 
a variant which runs ‘ sthapanain ca tatal^i kuryat”. The 
nsaoe of Sl/iilpitna instead ot Pni^truntni'i in Kerala manuscri|)t 
is, therefore, not a sioii of anti(|uity, but this only shows 
that the Malayah'cs have accepted the second of the read 
inos. And this, however, suooosts a better critical taste 
for in whut preciales J^harata says “sthapakah praviset tatra/' 
Ileniie the use 'ot the term is also no aroummit' 

in support of the Ifhasa theory. 

C’. Unity (>/’ 

The third of the im[)lications, which is both a conclu- 
sion of, and an argument for, the theory is that all these 
thirteen dramas are the works of one and the same author, 
the renowned Bhiisa of old. This has alreai ly been in- 
VRlidato*!, because jiiieiiMit Blifm Juis not been yet proved to 
have written a drama named Svapna-Vasavadatta, and be- 
cause Mni. Sastri’rt Svapna-Vasavadatta is not j:jenuine. We 
sliall, thorotbro, in tl\is section content ourselves with an 
examination of the nature of the ar^uineiit by which Min. 
Sastri tries to establish it. 

i The oix,‘niiHX verse of tlic Intcr-Prologiie to announce tlic 
change to Sepliiilikahka, act IV*^ of Svapna-Va.savadatta, is given in 
inv notes to the translation of Uiita*Ghat. Vide the Shama, vol. iv, 
no. 2, pp. 141-142. 
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The only MroruniL-nt ilnii lio h:\^ l.r.>u«<hf, up l.ho 
presence of c(.nnn<ni s(Milrn(‘t*s ;in.! verses. This is mI, host, tMiIv 
;i very (hihious kind ol evidence, wlien i|. is i .‘inniilMTrd 
that our professional atdors, who have been act in. all tln-.^a 
(liiitecn ^llamas, arc not. \an’y s(!rii jnihais m ht>r!'«>\\ ne*' 
-Ihc^y aro and have always Inaai (|uit(^ r<‘adv' to apjn’opriata t.i> 
tlieinsolves any L^ood vers(‘, tln^y ta^nu; acir»ss aiiywln rti* ; 
and because their hand is seen in these dramas, eommo i e\- 
]»ressions cannot he tak«‘n as an aryaiment. lor nnity ol 
authorsliip. feocondlvi tin* one prineiphi (.hat- undt rln 'i Mm. 
Sastri’vS jiroee-ss of reasoning;- is t.he, imprehalhiil.v ol' I, he 
Hindu writers l)ein;^‘ pl.aoiarist s. Il‘^I.m. Sasiri ae<*ept,s tliis 
principle as rej^ards all standard writ.m’s and m»i. merely 
o( ]3hii.sa, we are foretal to come t/O just the opposile eemdir^ion. 
An examinati<m of the proh»;^uo ot‘ Sakli lUiadr.a’s ('udamani 
shows that Iheiv? also is tinj sentence ‘mayi vijnap iiiavya_'re\ 
Aufl we beli(n’0 it is a saner and mor<; Ie;_d(ima.(e eeneln 
sion to assign t.hese dramas to ^iakti lihadra fhantej»re- 
siiino that Sakti Jihadra has p!a;.;iarised from anthorle^s and 
nameless <lramas. This is cnont;'h wa liope l,(» piove i.he 
hollowness of Mm. »Sastri’s unity of ant Inn* dii|». In onr 
o[dnion the piresence of <;ommon st;nfemr*s is a pow«‘rlnl 
arui’Uinent to |)r(»ve that these' ilramas are all |)lMy wri;:‘ht.s' 
adaptations, inaih^ to meet the po|)uhu' (rravim.^ lor ikpv plays 
in the days, when the loea! Sanskrit stae;e was i?i a llonr ishin;^ 
state. 

Knouijh has now been said i»o pi ove that. I lie, implicia- 
l.ions eonn(?ctcd with the th»;ory sland on ^.'rounds as lliin.^y 
as those^ fin wliich the theory is liuilt np. d he apparent 
jieculiaritics tiiat W(J see in these dramas are not a .dr^n ol 


I A ‘-trikin;.; i]Iu^trati< ei of thi^' can be found in the Kamayana 
Prabandhain, which is ('oinp<»sed r.f all the ?;ond vep e . in all tlie 
kavyas and dramas which de-a.rit^: the ^.lejy of K.nna. '1 raditkai says 
that Mahanatakam al^'O is of tiic sime tvjie. 

I o 
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;i!i(j<]uity ; t.liuy nva only n i)ro()t‘ of their iiitiniato comiec- 
lion with the local urtlioilox staj^e. 

I\\ Hhiti^n.-Xatfda Cftlra ren^nned Kercda’Nuhtka-Cakrti 

A stinly ol' the Kerala sta;j;o an«l its sources, as far as now 
availahhi, shows that the dramas that have been or are 
))o])ular on onr stai^o are the f<)llowini^^ : (1) Dhananjaya 
(ii) Sainvaraiia, (iii) (hidainani, (iv) Nai^^ananda, (v) Jiha^ava- 
dajjuka, (vi) jMattavihisa Vraliasana, (vii) Kalyfuia Sau;j:haii 
lika, (viii) t^ri Krsiyi (liriu, (ix) Vie(*liinniil)hiseka, (x) Mahfi- 
nafaka, and (xi)-(\xiii) the thirtoen dramas of the so-eallcal 
J{h{lsa-Nataka*Cakra. Of these, the first four, the seven tl>, 
the tenth and rratiiiKlnataka, locally known as Padukahhi- 
seka, Ahhisokanataka, also known as Valia- Ahhisekam, and 
^lantraka of Jh-atijna yjoii^andharayaiia are popular on onr 
staii;(i even to-day. The tilth must have been veiy pojuilar 
hei'i) because a Oakyar's receiision, with cmnpleto <liroctions 
as how to act it, is availalde^. The ei‘:jhtli is not yet 
availal)le, th<aii;h some actors say it is none other thati 
Mm, fciastri’s IJaiacarita. This, however, is popular, because 
one act ol this is well-known to them as Mallafdva. 
lle.e;ardintjj the rest the various names ;j^iven by Cakyars 
to the various acts are sutHcicnt ])roof of their stage popular- 
ity ; for instance, Hhrama-Cririauka, PantattaVika, Pritt- 
iidahka, 8e[)hrilikanka, Svapnaiika and Citraphalakanka of 
Svapna- Vasavadatta ; Anoftfinka, Diitrinka, Abhisaninka, 

Parvanka, and AFadamctlanka of Avimiiraka ; Vettauka, 
l^hlsina-du tanka of Paheanitra ; Billivadha, Toraijayuddha, 


1 \()s. 3 aii.I 4 arc unpublished. 'I'ranscripts arc being prepared 

wiili a \ icu to pul)Iication. 'fhe ninth tradition acrilx's to the last of 
tlu' reiiiinals, lUiaskara Ravi X'arma. It is unknown, but I incline to 
bcliew that it i'. other than Tratima, the first act of this is h^cally 

called V'iccliinnahhht'ka. 

2 A manuscript copy ol this has been promised me by a t’akyar 
aial I expect soon to have a copy i»f it. 
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U:uiuin:i<\dubruik;<, Mfiyfi SitaiiU^i ;uiil Al.l)iyk:vikii ol 
■'^kliisBkfi ) V^ici'li I iitriljliis'.ikiiiiku, Vil:ip:liikti, L’nit.iiufinkii, 

Atljivyfimaukiv, Kfivaijaiika, l?haral;1nka atul A I)Iiisfk:iiikii of 
Privtimii : Mahasonriuka, ^lantruiika, Araitaiika of J’rafcijnri ; 
all the Olio aob dniinas, l,lio C.ikyar.s .•^■^y, am iisod bo 
bo ucbotl aud id I’urthor provoil Ity bho laot that, a iiiaiuis- 
cript, conbaiiiin;r seloob soono.s bo ho aobod in a. I.oiiiplo in 
Travancore has seloot.ions iVoin bluiso dianias'. IhiL so 
far I liavo nob boon ahlo bo •'ain any clno 

the sbaj^o populariby of Ciiriulabl. i. Unt l)oi*a nso t his also 
is found booobiiL'f witii the mst, of |lu) soiiiis in the local 
luauuscripbs, and suoh inannsoripbs the (Jakyars t.t;iin ‘N'alaka- 
inaliV, we may presiimo that, also miisl om;o have been sla;p! 
popular. And, when it is also nmicnilxni'd I, hat alltlicsi: 
thirteen dramas are found only in Iver.da, and lliab in the 
houses of Cakyars or their [tabrons, that, many copies of 

them otferinij a wonderful variel.y ol ia;ailin;jjs are available 
oven now, one may eonio to i In; bafibiinate (*onclnsion I. hat 
thcs(! a.re only dramas pr(?pai'ed lor onr sl.a'p; some beiiiLj 
orioiinal prodnebions'-', sueh as (hidrunaui aud others, play- 
wrii^hts’ adaptations, such as Svapna-V.lsa vadabla. In vimv 
of this, 1 mako bolil bo snooesb l.liat. I be series may la; 
renamed lCer:;la-Nn,i aka-Cakra. 

1 am now come bo the end id my paper. In eoiiclnsion 
1 wish to he permitted bo point out that though the liliasa 
tht!ory has been exploded, .\rni, Sastri > s'.'i'vi'.-cs to tin- caii^i; 

of Sanskrit atm not to lie belittled. It deserves to be 
rightly ttmphasised tli.at but t»ir his ellorls, .and hole he 

wa.s and i.s laudably oucour.aoed by the (loveniment of 

I \ow in the ijo.s.:e-.si!,ii <>1 my tcenic'! Iri' in! .Mr. A. K. I’ish,-i 

lodi, Trivandrum. 

3 It appears M h- very si-nifi. ;mt that liic aethenlic di annas in 
the series have no names for tli<; varioa^ acts ( u.J.mi.ini the 

acts of which .are named. Caanot tin ; b; l;d;’;:! ar sa;;;.‘.e-_lin;>, this 
anon>’mity ? 
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'I’i’fivaiK.Mire, this series f)t (IraiiiRs wouUl not hswc seen the 
lii^ht of' (lay, at least not so early. And especially the 
(haiilcs of all Afalayalees are dtio to him, for it was reserved 
for liini, a forei'.pujr in the land, to opcni onr eyes to this 
;.;lorions Innala^t! left hy our fon.d'athers. We also thank 
him for his tln'ory, for otherwise it is unlikely that Sanskrit- 
ists would have fumed to these dramas so earnestly. Thus 
for more than one reason lui (h'servos our thanks and this 
I oiler unto him in the name of all A'lalayalees. 

Iv. PlSIIAKoTl 


Tlio Stotra Literature of Old India 

iM.Tn’'' riilrv iiit<» tlu‘ \\<mM l.iiini. iics him at onrt' i’Un a '-tattr nl 
'ail)mi-.-i« in and auTfmdt.M* to c*»-mir ; and this tiaic as iniu'h 

i*l man as an in<li\ idiial, as <»{ hi-^ bciiv; an nntit)' <>t a L;r« >nj) » ‘i* a 
of inttTf'sts. And it i'> a jtaradox tlial his ^drt!n;dh lies in 
and ari^rs <'Ul <>1 this iiilu-nait weaknes; ol his. 'I'licrc can be no 
;;rt‘aUa proof ol this incvitablk* lad than uhat \\a* int.a;t with in 

iitoi at nit*. The oailin-t litcratiiro of India, an<l lor tlic matter of that, ol 
tlu* hnman . -in which, howtwrr, man is tar tiom primitive* aiul 

.1 \aiiod -aib-aratum of cultnro — contains indelible* traces (.if 
bow the piimai\' i inimc:<li.itc*.l k-olin‘j;s t.f tlu; j)('<ct in him open out 
a vi-ta ol oraiidcnr and sublimit}’, a '-cimc t>l sweetness and sere- 
nity, in winch In: him.*;elf siniu's best in tlu; rclc of an humble and 
cliccrlul dcvtitee. It ma\’ ‘-eem iloj^inatic to as.scrt that the V'edic 

Ary. in’s ia‘Ii;^ion w.is teeliny;, pure and simple at the early stage (>1 
its manifrstatitMi aiul it is luwv unanimously held by scholars tliat 
i^- a composiiinn of dilTerent states of conscious- 
ness ol \'.n\‘ine, dcgict*s, ihi; pia-dncl ol inan\' centuries ot tlunight 
(M‘ prayt'r — that his ^ >.7ya;;.7 w.is iv/./ u.w /;/,/, literally sitting near, near 
lii '. w • rldi\’ cn\ ir; Mimcnt .'IS well as his ‘^upcrmiindar.c mind but it is 
ne\ertheless true, as true as an\' j»sycholc»gical triitli. Kquii^pcd with 

a iv>sy view v>l lite aiul its relations, and not cowed down into 

adlen renunciation, l>Tn of ilisgnst and desj^air, which has found 
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a s'l^nificant exprc'^Mon in pnivorbs of a latov a-;<- -uch n,m n t.xt 
karmabhyo vidhir (Xpi na rchhvah pr.xbhavaii, tla- Vedi.- Aryan anpro.i. 
his gods with meek s\ihmissii)ii, intertwines them with hi. own 
self, and gathers strength nn an<l on. Many a .SMri', f j. 
IJktha, fSVzs'/n/, ^ioiua may Ik* fitiai to show iuuv ihh; ‘piiii tii 
‘iiihmi^^sion, litth; alTiTtcd or I'au cd In- a Li\'(;r ol imlu'ildcd in- 
UdlfiCtiKility, t^pLMTitcd as the factor in hi •• \cli;.di>ns lilc. 

J^ut tins was not Ion.' l)o. Ih* t oidd ill hnlp partifipalin. m 
the Iruits ol the “ln>rlMd<li'n rm ’ .iml with th«'dauiio| intclKa liiahl v 

in him, Hie. a.s-^lnne 1 a -tenua* ami moic t'\ak'lin;‘ a‘-j)is’l. I In. 

reliidous leaning did not hcnoine -iilli-n, sDinhre all at «'mc; it 
hiaatine more praetii al, ol th*- imuc matter o| ih*- woild type. lli-. 
'‘;t»ds became less ‘tran-a'endmit’. nioie netaly, wah hlnl and o n^ative, 
'.‘greater task ma.h-T'^ , and with the la|>*‘' ol lime, a . la- lam u il, |e-,s 
read\' helper; to him. h'rom kantia or kr.itu ((ji. vr.ttnh — a .!dii«'n .!\ 
carried ofi lhrou*;h the -acrilic«“., an altenta.M Id wlhth Idmii a 
strikin'.; eleimmt in the (volution <•! the nhiiil ol ilu* \edie 

sa< rine.«;s, a. bargain with tie* ;',''d' at ‘-1 ipalate. I piue-, a 
•nrrender to '\]ii('h i. a relippoii . laetor or iii\ tie ■ pnai 

lation is conspicmni- in tl'ie /h'Jf/a.'ifo fs\ and in ih’ bnlK d 1 the 
.V77/;v; literature, — to t he y/./;Ve /c///r^zv/ / //// Hint'- 1 at in the f ts 

and insi.;lt;d on a; a v///c -/.v./ in tlu' man\' piiilD- Dpincal ve/y'n.v* 

(»r te. th(‘ revolt I'loni the oithodov -.Aax-. "I lliInMn", and doin;;, 
whicli culminated in oth-r rationali .ti. lonns d 1 o aoiDii i.a Ion-. 


Ijiit a lopai'al - 

tej) to step '\a\', o| 

u hi« 

h the iihtins 

'‘/urtniiii, tile 

incidcmtal and 

ac-:idmital e ni es 

d« » 

U"! Cl i; |(•■•|■| 1 

!l . lu-re. A 

cursory ;.;lam-e 

at the pioi •: • 1 

)\- \\hi*li h\inn , 

th«* piiinar\' 

reliejoiis it'clin;; 

-in >te in -A hi* h ' to* 

. . Ir, 

. . to e cap 

notit. e, weit* 

inC')r|}orate(l in 

fand, <•[ < om- e, pn- 

er\ e< 

1 thi"ii;di) a- li 

i in linated 

to sacrifices, nr .\en- re'Milail;. -iid 

in? ; 

Miiou !y intiDi 

1 into th(‘ 

less I'nrmal daih. 

J n a' l ice . - ‘ •( the 

avc'j- 

Ilind'i, 

\\oillri p, 


prove how dhariiia w a . to lo it- voration, ,o to ^.ay, 

1 RV I. V 1^1* ■ yad('fiani r;Ojdiih sfinnaf/ti 

yajurbhir rn/niiti ^aiuabhih slui.nili- \ .i ka. S,tl,irtt Iriy.t is ao.llecfioii 
of TOO udg'ithiis l.'iti-'r ii-' d for oiln r lan po .o ; n;. g. .s (//// and phallic 
worship in Sivaijurana. 

2 Cf. iShunaka's IJyvzd/il >/if for a full n fcrciii to tln;o. applit ;i- 

tions. Cf. also his statciiif-.nt aOhe Iv-ginning of the v.ork ; i db/i/r 

wW////'7 ' ingenious attompt to in 
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iK'corniiv.; innn; and innrc a matt»'r of tlic intellect, speculations 
often ^n)tes(jue and fantastic, in a word, losini;- hold of its uni- 
versal s\va\'. The incidental relerences in the Brahtnanos, the Upa- 
the (j'rf/ya and t^rdiiia Sutras would convince us that 
the hymns had well-ni'.^h forec^one their appealing nature, the)' 
1 1 ad become stereotyped into implements of almost as much avail 
as the uilTi h'/i(t!dy inHsaldy soitia, etc ; or lost themselves into a 
I'atechism <•! sx’mhols, cliarm and incantations, their part wherein 
was iM'owinj.* m >re and more subordinate and supplementary. The 
heavimly heroes, the shinin^i;; rmes {Jcvah)y be they the transforma- 
tion^ ol liviiij; n/'ds nr the perstmi/icaiioiis of pantlicistic forces, 
were last ladin;.^ away, aiul the mind ot the a\eraLte Hindu, perha])s 
as much as tliat <.»f his more r^ifted and intelli;^ent brethren, was 
)'e.unin‘^ lor .omethiiiLt <>f a concrete manifestation, in which he 
Could well satiatt* liis <^rowinit' thirst t(*r the tpu^st ot t]\e Infinite. 

This period ol stress and strain was lolli»wed by one, in which 
the rational (demetit had to tone itself (h»uii to scope to 

the so lun;.;’ latent tendencies ol <levotit»naI lervoiir and personal 
sulunission. The RiJpnayaud and the Malui/fthirata came as wtdeome 
reliel, — as nucleus to the then bnddiie; modes ol th(»n|.;ht as rellected 
in literature. lUit tliey cc'iild not -atisly the yearnint,^ they were 
called on t(j ; the)' iuily inteiisifKal it, lor in spiti: of their [jiolessi'd 
treatment of the li\iiv.( lieroes, llieir heritac^e of and close jiarti 
cipatiun in the tcmlcncies of the preceding; ai;e (one ol them even 
catc'^urically styles itself the filth could well be looked U|j«*n as 

(lisijualifcations. It is in tiic /V/A 7 //r^r which have carried to a degree 
of nicety the concrete, nan ative and acti\e tendencies (.»f the two great 
epics that tlie old lliiuluism ol leeling and fervour re asserted itself. 
The stereotyped forms and practices «>1 the preceding age left little 
room l\'.r real worship — the cffcicncy i»f rraijava ' and of the G^iyatr^ 


corporate tlis paUcainahavratas {Krcchra, Paraka etc.) of the later 
monastic coties into tlie Vedic ritualistic system. 

3 C'i. the Ch '^nJogyopani^ad III. 12. .So also in Chando^ya 1 . i ; 
1. 5. The ingeneous way t)f rather allegorical or symbolic interpre- 
tations given to them in the earlier Upani'<ads go to prove that 
they weie going to lose their old esteem in the eyes c)f even the intelli- 
gent : samastasya khaiii s^imna upAsanani sudhu yat khalu sld/tu 
tat sjaietyucak'^atc yad asTuiliu tad asaincti Kulpuntc cusinai loka 
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was 'iiisistccl on ; bul nothinj^ further c<>uUl fie. diuie with i\u.- ui.i 
'r.tolras or hymns. They could not be divested oi ilu; lu;.ii) or rrii-.i oi 
wild speculations fathered over tliem ; and, with the l.ipse ol time 
and the prevalence of current speecli {htui^'a), the\' weir- beeominv. im 
intelligible to the masses. .Something mm i- was m ces^aix to fill in the 
gap and have the ground for real popular iif’js.ina. riui'- the 
Htotra literature was n^siiscitatefl and got a new lease ol life gr.mted 
to it. The philosophical doctrines ol tiansmigration, cv< le ofexi-l 
imccs, of karma and saKation were araileil ol in the this.ry ol 
incarnation [avatarii-vuda^. which |orme<l a stable plank in the 
Paura\iika theology and an abiding place for sentiments < .1 huinililv 
and submission. The c.ixle ol worship was revisfal in the light o| ihe-i- 
ideas and ideals, and includeii vaudanxi of which me long 

formed an essential ingredient, The. Purlaai became charin'il vvilli this 
spirit ol clevf)tion;il tm vonr — the angle ol vision as to life w.is i haiun d 
and even literature ot protessc'diy seeiilar type (e. the A J.'i a /’er/r j'), 
berlewcd itself with this spirit. .As .ipt inst.mees indie.uing the 
tendencies which have ever sin<<- heon harped mi hy generations o| 
poets, we may cite the two .S'Amr.r hy the gods ol the .Supreme 
being in Kalidas.i’s A’a,,'//« and Kumlra, the S/avax of the ;;real 
Mahiidova by .Arjuna in the closing canto ol the hmtt 'r/iunra, that ol 
Krsna by bhistna in canto SIV of the Siiuf'U.waJ/ia. ol the Imi;; 
slava (’extending over |6| verses) of tile great ( aiuii by the god' in 
KajanaUa Ratiiakara’s Ilaravijaya (e.into 'sI-VIH. 

The Tantra literature with its many manilest.dion . an<l eogenl 
adjuncts carried mi tin; torch of popular and devotional rehg.imi and 
was thus a parallel pha.se with the /W-nn in this direction. Ih.' 
Tantras, in spitr- ol the mysticism ol their basic principles and the 
(lueer, irregulai, oltcn illegitimate chara. t-r of their rite, .ind practue ., 
got hold over the popular mind from about the third eeiitiiry D. 
because of tlie wide franchise tli. y preaclie-l in relig.iou ■ iiiatters-dman 
irrespective of his caste, creed and ex could he an initiate in the 
ordcr),-and of the novel mo.Ie ol thinking tin y re,. nisentcd 
as distinctly opincsite to the liturgical .pirit ol later \cd,e Hinduism. 
The Vastu as much as the PurUMi TauCras were availed ol with avi- 
dity by saints anil philosophers all over the. countiy, and man s mitia 

environment, and his material aggrar.disement, no Ics , than his inner 


TrrddhVAkrivrUaH'iya clad cvu.n, vidvaa lokom pa.ycidkun,. samo/k.slc. 
(it. also the Tiiitlirn-cpani-iad, Sik-Udhyaya, Amtuaka 5. 
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spirit and final {•/jaxi) liberation became real entities in the counter 
ol tlie reli[^df)nwlevr)tce. Tho r?irCriws, which in their earlier phas(‘s 
«)l ev'nlulion were alino'^t confined to the theory ol culmination in 
/ 7 //^//*//-s[)irit. imisf have been inHiienced l.u this ;^rowin[j, V^Cinlr/'/ 
cre'*d, as in man\’ o| them we find the same; strain and imj)ortance 
laid o[i the worsliip of ^:;ross «.a)Mnic forces. All this couj)led with 
an ('ver >ustainin'j belief i!i the infinenccs ol the planets tin; 

most direct and \isnalised e/ '^f/ 7 ) aj,»ents oj man’s ont«;r environment, 
an impetus t<» tlv hnmbl(' and resonrcffnl spirit ol |)ray('r, ami 
prodiu:«‘d a m;ms of reli;_ji(jns hymn-., which ha\i‘ vied in inteiisits' ol 
fceline; and siju.erit}' of [)urpo'.f! with the. earlier hytiins i)f tho inspired 
saj^es and outnumbered llnmi in vidnnn; aiul valu(\ 'I'he WirniiVi 
farmour) an e\'(|ijisitc* instance ol which is the A*crJrv7//^7Tv;r;;//^;/ ' in 
the and the K^iiux 'ti (lit. c<'at ol mail i in i;.-. many 

catej^ories, sin'll as the /cow/' / 7 /C;i. Kjiir.x Irtidokya-n hiViU af^jdu 

ildhat^tx^ ihi-’diurK with their i,f/hrs ot m^'stic syllabic*-. 

(h't/<xs), wliich, aejiin, in a later av,e and with moist -annn’tive ti'nipera- 
iiK'nt, were replat'cd b\' /v /rA7//,7- , i^ to llie ortluMlox llindn as much 
a part ot liis S/o/f'<r litciMlnn*, as the more jioctic, cont(Mnpl.tti\ c, les- 
pr.ictical and iiionotoiioiis piece-, ami have <*.\('rc:ised no Ics-;, an in- 
llnence In llu^ Iramin:^ of the complex tissue of Ifindu social and moral 
life. 

The manuscript collection^*, which are n‘>w bc'ii j.; ratlier assi 
(hioiisly made isi the <lirrerenl part'- of India, afford te-.limon>* to 
till* wealth .ind uiiivc'r-alit\' of lliis literature. We in Heii-al ver\' 
rarely fiml a load (Iisinte;^rated book-units, in which there is 
not an index or apj^eiula-m «>l SMnr.w servinj^ as the family rcf(*rencc 
book for familiar c:\er\' tlay use. It would be idle inL^emiity to expl.iin 
this fact awa\' In’ sayin|.’[ that these collections do, iina’c often 
than not, come from Brahma ija-f^nudil families and represent the 

1 B//ay^ar(i/a/>urava, VI . 8. 

2 (M, The instructions about /a/'a, s/az'a, eu . in the TautrusZira — 
fapaniMho dviia''<rcd.h^'' khllayai na hhala ta. lahhrt. The efficacy of Pan 
rayik and Tautria mantras as contrasted witli the noncfficac\' of earlier 
hvmns and syllable's ascribed to the Vcdic rms is a constantly harped 
on thc-nu; in the writings of these ages, ('f. Mahanirvayalantra. II. 
I4&t6 : — It is su])ernuoiis to add that the av^/ ;//;??,<• in this text mean 
siioLra'^ as well ; for tlierc is hardly any Tantrik w'ork or mode 
of wi>rshi[) which does not mention hymns as essential recjuisilcs. 
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snm-lotal of wliat they were called upon to „.e and cite in tl.e 
cjuestof their maintenance. That is a point cnniradiclcd hv histo.v 
as much as by tlic li-id tradition ol many a lamilv. ul.irh ha, 
cho-sen to die away rather than t.ike to rJ/a/.',; as a means of sul.-is 
tence. Moreover, many of the .SVcM/.r prcM.-i vc.l in sm li cllecti ais. 
beinji anarHcya and reco;^nised in stand. ird ritii.dia,,.- uoik, ,,| tii. 
Pauranik period, could hardly have been meant lo b,- ..teu oVvpe.l for 
such use. It was individualistic tendeucie; tli.it ".ave ihc-m bi iu';, ami 
sti tiilLiJc cis it iilfiy sc(.’iii l«) asst‘it, it \v;i". iiul\vitln.ili-4i‘ .ippt .il .i^.nn lii.il 

I’ ujir^ntc('(l them rurmii-v' lilc. lh<‘ ItimdrpMls <»l iTtpic^, mi.ilio'n, 
iimplification.^;, etc. in this dcp.irhnt-nt «»l ht« r.ilnn- th.it h.i\t‘ t.ikrn 
little notice even the ch;in;.;ti in tin: i)Utl«>okMn hl«-. piM.tls, 

it [)roots arc nccccsAi*)', ol this l.u t , indetsh the , »il ».l has 

ever been eon|.;e‘ni;d ior the '’pi'ini^in;; upt'l thcdi it Hr i»lcs 

the Puruuds, am')n<rv.;[ whit ii the I>rd/iiN‘i, / Vw/rv. J/t; {\o/f/tTr', 
i^nditia, Skanla^ /Uij , Ih’ii inndvaiwirid^ i' udka} , 

! [driv(i)d<(t^ Prdiohl and the m.iy lx; sinyjt d cMit 

cis the slore-]i( (ii-so . mI tie: cV'r/v, t hr /’,/ i >1 \vlii«h dir juluti 

sankdlin't ^ Mtih inirr i nd, Prtfpd ,h usdi d ^ lU xthutdy’i ni Kdiihn\i ^ 
pjra/ii., Jf/id/rnn, StrxhijHldkd, aid in lalt r limr-., llw 

.Y'datanira^ 'J df/lr,is.lrd mav be i e;_jai(l« »l as biii pn iiiirii' , < ontain 
the occ.ision.'il ckr> dc.d .unitary .S'AvV./\* likr the Md/ii tia/fth \tolyd and 
MukunJanuilCi. TIk re lined l!a\«: hern <'oll( < t !••! i . .nid ct .inj kikit i. >n . 
las is evident Iro.n a <:nrs<»ry ykna-r at Hk ir /.r* 'Uj un' * in wak . hk'* tic 
'Pdnlydsayd. and die pTi f uiihdddhd'i ^ '>1 !'■ < r ^loti.i . « *1 dridjltiil 
«intlK>rslnp hanfl<sl d<»\\n t<» n : lioin a jr!n«)tr datr. lli<‘ hrnitt'ili'tyxi 
ratuZikiira, Ih k Usiulyiiniuk/dlinyd, and /» JidUtiiVi^karty xun .ila ' lu hiili, 
by the bye, i s a fairU' eNiiaii -.ti\ e ‘ oilertion and i kn bi ttri i-ditrd an«l 
firranj^jed tlian many oilirr works [iiinted in Hrnyaly r.n h •-! whidi ha, 
run into several (;dition-, only to aily t- » th*: vdiir tic av«aa;;r llnidii 
still attaciies lo thi- drp.irtmeiil "I lit' ratun . 

A mere -laiu.e at the index .>t tlu -e print. d ant la .1. -'ds is nir 
to lead us to the iru|M.-s-iMn that llie dixi i-Mi . •! /Vo/.-.i Drvdtd - 

(that the so-, -ailed Ikiur.inik Trinity wa : iriore or k: ■ a ph ilo . .phical 

or theoretical doctrine is evident tp.ui the stiaiv .-f the (.<.de <>1 
worship ot these ilay.s • indeed, as i-. well known, /mk: ot ilie-a: 


1 ^ryadhar)ndf!^ydntiidvdlk , III (Sth cfl.- C .lit-ultri;. 

2 Cf. Ganc^auiahimn<ih ^tutra- 


I. II. (J., JUNK, 1935 
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three deities iWahinCi was almost '^iven the ^.^o-by, and the paucity 
t)r rather lack ni eddnisscd'.to liirn in his personal capacity 

and the absence of a cult associated with him are sufficient evi- 
deuces lh» rc«)fj — has been a w'orkiiv^' h\pc)thcsis and a worked up 
[)lan all ak)ni^. (Jraiiapati, or in his more familiar South Indian 
name DJiuijifirjjd has j.fot a lol(M*able nuini3er of stotras dedicated 
to him — he is Jvc^JJku Knpihyy MavUn^n, Siddhiaalr ^ 

Vinaynkity Vi^hiinrZijn ^ Viy^hn^Nhikti ^ Scx^npulrd^ rarH'tipulra^ , 'Ihen 
com(vs Surya or Savitr willi his (;1<1 Vkslic and nco Vk.*dic associations 
but wnth more ol llexibility and mat(‘rialism. He is best represented 
in tlu! later Tanranik AdiLynii^dayd ot the J>ha visvapuradd ^ a classic 
in [)()int Ol real p'.:otr\', and a iiKrmorablc Siotni by way ol the 
indicatifui ot tin* differtmt pha -es of Vf*d-ii\ PnurayiJ' and Tat/lrik 
conception in th(! culminati*»n of the idea of the Great Dein*’;. With 
him is ta;v;i;ed the yroup ol tlic other minor (ini/iti^. who are ‘'lien i> 
j.;arded as hi'*, inanilestations K'l. tlie Ailityiilirdaya it‘-(‘]l-) and who 
typifv' tlu* iiilluences of the cosmic forces on man. d he j)lace tA 
lionour seems to be divided between tlie c^thtM' threi', Siva, vSjikti 
and V^isiui, thoiu;h one is tem[)tcd ti) i;ivc the lanrci to Siva, seeini^ 
that he i'^ best repre.M.mtt'd in dtwotional l) r’c literature ; and as 
,in analoi;ue ol KudiM of the V'edic panlheon, he has accjuired in 
the i'aurnnik period more appeal! n};» s[)iritual and fij^reeable cliarac- 
ti’ristics, and has lisen to the hi^^hest p<»Mli('n amoiv^^t ch^ in many 
«»fth(' hvinns a<ldressed to him. lb' \s jiiiihi.idi'Td, i'tn'dxitrdy 

rt P'tn (f, pd dipiXti as miu h tjs he is rudrd. indfuikTiln^ hara^ slhayu^ 
sTi/dpjyi. d'he wisc^st and stronLn:st, includin;^ the c;iiaatest Ljods 
Drahm.i and Visnn, the terrible <lemon Kavan.i, h'rd of laifika, and 
saintlv .e(*r-^ amonf.^st men, leyeialary and historical, siicli as Vvasa 
and Sankara, are slid to have isffcred their heart’s devotion to him.’ 
Vi^iui rises <nil of hi'- \k «lic nucleus into the greatest of the r^ods ; 
he is i.'i .diead ol the other P.iur;l.nik rieities, i nrarnate in no less than 
ten forms, each »»l which receiw^ its share ol offeriiy^ li«‘m the devo- 
tional l\rlst, and amon- which Rama has a uniciuc place with his 

1 1 bid. A Iso Giific'^A'iiyPdriisdianadidsioiyd. Sim ilar references 

hold ;_;ood ti'i* <ithcr '^ods. Xot impnabably Paiiranik Ganapati w'as 
moulded out ('f the Wilic Ih'ahmanaspati or Drhaspati (Cf. 1>V., 11, 
J3. i\ 

Wrscs .vl“ 30 * 

3 Ct. the {SivdPnjfirdti-s^o/ni ; Briihinakria tStvastoirOy etc. 
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relations, frieiuls and devotees includin- the -.r.-.ii nioni.ry iirnn.il 
Mahavlra I lanumat,— and in the lorm Rrsna, all limi- 
tations of an and standinij, secoiul i*nl\ . it' .it al!,t‘*Siva, \\\ 

point of the place occiijiiod i)y !iim in tin: litn.itmr. I'hr two 

stavds of Visnn’s trn inc.artiations currein in r>..*n';.d -tlii: imu’' 
by Jayadevii, the in'-lodiDiis bard ot f.aksinana Smta’'. time, tla* <‘titer 
of unknown aiithor.sihp but a[)parently pre MnlMmmad i n ™|. •rni .a 
type by themsclvc-. W’e have* olIkt s/<rjiis wlieie caih ol 

Visnii (with the (h)ul)llnl exception nl Hnddha ' uh«» h.i ; had. how- 
ever, stiivas deilicated to iiini in Huddhi^^ literatine) i, in\< 

sej)arately. He is the /' o.Yp/, r.vA/, 

.K'^vindd \ ay,ain he is the e.l X'i die lanu-. /d 1 //,.; 
of eternal sanctif\, and /’J/v/.v/.o/ ot the. h.sean. SdJi with 
her inanilold naiii(*SMl the /‘///u/'n and tin* 'L\u:lyd lia . hnndied'. oi 
stavds her creilit. She is the mother of the iiniu i e with d\t-'cn 

names and functions; “-he is nu/ii'-ut 'fundhn ^ r./// e(’(///‘v' : and 

I'dgdlAunik/u,., Sar.isvati and l.aksmi ani somitiinos di:eilhe(l as 
her dau'^dilcr.s ; while the fitter lias <;ot yA*7;v/y, not niany, ad-he^.-'d to 
her, till! lonner, the y^oddes^' ot speech, is vei y jioor in cailodes 
in her homan* in later times.’ Minor deitie-; of tla- l.it- r Lmaiia; 
(sncii as Sasdjn., SlldlU, M<tfidsu^ L ayAY'/c. v.m, lha- ji.i\e h. on 1^< a !i ol 

1 Adayd VlJaIi. ilr. quoted ill till! Sartf't'iiUtd.’d .\\m\ loimd a! o in 

the I'dn/r, 7 Ur.i, The dJhujanq<ij)iM\'.ita .totod allrihiited t'» Sanhaia 
is presumabl)' a late.r jnodiu tioii. 

2 (”f. i’(.)iissin's ITtn/ /j X/ri’Uf/d, L “lint it liappen. that an 
ascetic, tor instance, the Haddhi^t ol the Mi/fnyuit 'Ii imI, bi lievt:*; 
that o'ods or deified saints may hel}) Inin tfiv.aid lli'* path, or oven 
in climbing alont^ llie first -.lopjs nl the jj.ith : praui and vroi -iiip are, 
in such a case, useiiil or even liC'.es.aiyd’ 

3 As the ^aklunadddiiiydii^ui't puts it, ’1 m.. heinq the ;/77//.oA j'o onters 
into all lorms as , [,d\ dnt, {ixyalr' I nput nuf: iart . Amid' 

pTirvba and into her mure popnlaily known mainili.' tation the- 'ld.a~ 
inahijividyris, Tli'en.: are i)Ut tiihUlrd^ ot the .peat hydUrtin^ Lulus in 
the lan^uaqe of the Mahx)tiri'Xijii I antra, hud., I IV, I2 a’ld to ; 

she is the protot)*pe of the Vedic <!(dtie’'^* ^ ar, etc. 

4 \Vc have both direct and indirect invoc.itioiv. r,i l,or i.i the 
Vedic h\'inns. (e, t*". x, 5*^1* Ihe lantriK slaVii (it iifisvati, InLii In iin 
hrdyekabljc .sa^iriicikamril.abhrajamaiie vim.o.e etc. tran dated by A. 
Avalon in the Hymn to the (roddess and tiiat of Iter as pail and parcel ot 
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the s\'nthasis cif the Pauranik and the 'I'antrik orders have their sliarc ; 
even tlie rivers of India (ctni'^istenlly witli the custom of the V'^edic . 
hut more direct!)' and si'^nificantlyj such as the (jafiL^ri, the Yainun.i, 
tlie (jtjdavarT, the Xariiiad-i and the he'alised deities such as y/svit- 
lutha, rii~i, Mil Ka/ii-fliiiitiiva^ lhi\y\apx\ii , W'iikiVc'sa, 

are r«jci|jieiils «)f devolional olferin;,^^ in th(! sliape ol fiiu: 

StolVilS. 

W'hile tlie task of compiliuj^' and arran<piu; these Stott as lias 
thus been ci anjiaratively easy, the task ot allocatini;' them to their 

prop u' time and authors is hy no means an easy oue. The inherent 

diificult)' ol tlie historian (it Sanskrit literatun^ has hetm increased here 
lor at Irast two o])vi(»us leasoiis, — first, the writers cjf most (jf these 
p/iiiis ol l)’ric. careil little for makiuL^ tlKun^ches kiH.)wn even by 
tlu'ir names, whom several of wIkum me fniH'iit phiuies \ sccijndly, 
there was hardly much scope for a clo^e study of many of them, 
lor re<iders are liable to mi^s their real nvitiin* land the charm is 
brok-mi when the\' are brou;d^l within the ran'.';e (»l the intellect. 

Hut il wouUl be unfortunate it wr. aie to di-^miss them a]ti>|',ether 

a-^ thin gs of new'er to be determiiu'd oriidn. On the *.)ther hand, 
tlu‘ intern il and ic\t(‘inal evidenct*^ re;.';ardiii;.>; man\' of lliemj aiul 
th : diiect testimon)’ Iroin suhk* o! them, esperiall)’ of late orii.dn, 
do actually help us in surnuaintiny dirficultie •; on this head ; and 
ciuitrai)' to '.general aj)preli(.*nsions^ it wonhl seem that the bulk of these 
productions, ab »ut sixt)" per-cemt of tluan, d*itCs backwords from about 
the I .Mil C(aUui\', that is, are pro Muham nad in, while not a few fifthem 
can cl.iiin a :4ill remoter antitjuity (jVom the Eth to the lOth century), 
h'rom the standpoint «>f their ai;e, these Kaic's ma\' conveniently 
be di\ ideJ into the f jllowini.; ‘.;roups : -,,1) Those that are found in the 
inexhaustible .store ]ii.)iises of the Pur'iuas, Aiiliyotuiaruiiuydiiti, A\lmcia- 
p<i,)o,u\ityii and tlu: Tautras — it wouM be irllc to dispute the fact 
that at least three-fourths of such !\'rics are pre-Muhammadan, 
(ii) less than hundred stotras, whicli are lathered on the ^rcat 
.'^afikaracarya. It wcuKl be the height of temerity to assert that 
not one of them came fia^m the M'n.-at Vedanti^t philosopher of the 
8th century, for to compo^o Sti’tnis, deahuL;’ with many ^ods and 
goddesses is ccrtainl)' a ihini^ not irrec inciialiK' with holdincj a brief 
for undiluted numism, — indccil it is belli by many that no less than 

J r/puni in the Prapaacasora (VUl. C\ 76.) (Vanivilas Prcs.s cdn.) form 
notable exceptions. 
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half a dozen* are from his pai. It ;.>es wit), out sayim^ h<.u 
ever that the majority came from later Sahkar.u.iryas, later tr:ulur . 
belonging to the school of the yaeat pliil.Kup.lur, and often, thr 
occupants of the places ol ht)n(Kir in the si*vi imI and even 

Innn pev>ple who have had no preteuMon ; t.. that liilr and cnner.ded 
their littleness of status and learning ur.du' Iht' Aieltcv <»! a '.orat 
name", (iii) ihe iclativcdy tew cla^’-.ical lik«! Sii'tiif.tihu/D.'jii .nA'/;,: 

mI Duspadanta (the (Kuit^^d thiardi ascribed to l‘u‘'|','i 

danta is t)resumaljly ol later redaction, an.d tin: l 
slotni does not even pmlV.s t^) elaim the antieiiity ol hthne, associab'd 
w illi lhist)a(]antai and tin: Mnku>: {iVulLi •.[ tin* kin;; l\iilas<‘lJiara. 
IhiSpadanta or Kiisumada^an i Hhe apparently plausible raiiani-e *.l a 

1 Tin: hymn to tin* (iaiVci ( AV/.r/v/Ci///' Aov/ Zoc // o///;. 7 /;,<.wev dZ/e//. 

etc. pp. lOl l(.) 3 , Vnl. iSk that to .\nnaj)urn i piilyanainl.il .u i cl.- , pj.. 
75-7S, vol. iS), even niv; durin;; tin* ur./ZZ « •( the y.o at iiiotlu r ..1 

Jk'narcs, the VCiiasaVii - tolra in r*huji> d\ CiUi nntii ipp. 71 7^^, 
vc*l. 17), the hynni, tin* Ajidfuid !dh>ii ) (pp. IJ5 50, v‘'l. 

17J and that exccdlent short gem the K ir tpii ih{'d (pp. 1 v<»l. iS' 

maN’ safely be ascribe‘d to the gieat V’cnlantist him '‘ll. 

2 Cr. tin; name^ .Ad i '^afd-. a ra, Abhinax a^nnkara etc . a*, naiiu's ol 

these writers. Idie nint fits MppcIIati' >!• .< di ri\ id.-r'e'-in .-ahkai anuM ti, 
l)hagavat, lunnd in some (»1 tlu: ** h\'mn^ max’ 'erve* t<> di^til!'nli•.h them 
Iroin manx' <*r their infeiicn* imitati* ne . We ‘-hoidd, Inswc'or, be c.n emr 
giiaial against tlie iinixersal .I 'riptnai d antla r hipen tacit etc.niid ■ lor 
titles and claims of Innncur h.ixe lx cat in tin* pa t. .1 ’ tin y aie nc»w, 
assumed and sei xaxl to Coin t.al lallnr tban lc» idii.til)- lhc.in. 

The Sd./vtiuiu/xturtirt ol Jahlana (i.^th titnix* .\. l>.: a ciilx-. the- lollow 
ing verse to Rajasekhai a (probablx* ll.e reh e i tc» the- cliamatist 
and rhctorictan) : — 

Sthit i inadh\lkap;ikalv.imiisar;g;imadhni a’pi hi. 

Kima[)i sva«iate x.inT Ke',ii..c.;d yacli ^.iiikan. 

The verse bring to a In acl lla* c < -nti "'.-(‘r y ;d)c«nt tit*- dilfeieiit 
Sankaras atid hints at the fact that nidc* than can; Sani.ara pirneded 
him and wrote 5 */£;/;vm* in this new ^L\*: paka). .\s an apt indance f»l 
interna] evidence tlir».»wing doubt-^ about tin; author- hij) x\c: liaxe the 
verse in the Visnuyitpail pMityapi idtediijtagame nalha tavahamj 
which one may jietly hcr^^itate t-j a-.crihe to the; '.u'cat Vedantid. llic 
Tantrik writer Sahlaira of Jkmgal forms a sc.-paratcj class bx' himself ; 
to him to have been a''Cribe<l a few stotras of indiheient ineiit. 
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\vrite;r in the Indian Anti(]iiary of only a lew years tliat his 

name was Grahila is only a perverted way of takini^ the text 
and has been due perhaps to the editor ol the Vamstilaka 
ou/ipa printin;^ the wonl in bold types)^ cannot be assii^ned a 
rlate earlier than the 7th century and later than the middle of the 
lOth century A. l)-k ll the tradition current about him at l^enares'* 
lias any hjundation of reality and if tlie last verse in auus^uhh^ 
metre had been orii^inally a part of the S/o/ni itself, then there 
comes no difficulty in assirpiini^ liitn at least to the early decades 
ol the ^jth centurw M ukiDiJouiCiKi is rpioted in tin* SZi/iityaJarpiUia of 
\'isvan,ltlia as a well-known composition *. (ivj The like the 

StUakd of Anandavardhana, tht^ Cn ijd'LsiUa{(i of JLinabhatta, the 
well-know u of the p<^et ATaynra, all »)f which repi(*^ent 

a hxeil type- ol lileiarv tendency and beloiiL^ to the piindy i>r obtrusive- 
ly litc'iary win;.; (^f the lilt'rature on the ‘^nl^jcct ; — these an.* 
ol fixed peri(.uls (7th-<;th cenilur)' A. D.). (vj 'Lhose o{ canutktt type, — 
and tlK>e number man)’, — sometimes <>1 doubtful authorship often 
attributed to -peat nanns like Kalidasa, Vyasa, Vfdmiki, etc., 

1 In J.sT'J.vn, V (vol. II, ]>. J58) ihe rathah ksanhi yantfi. ..(verse iS 

of the stotra has been described as f^rahila-^ya l)h.i>itain (j^rahila-- 
importunate). (d. II, [ira-asada ^^rahileva inanini. d'lu* 

accordiniT to its author, was composed in A. D. 959. 

2 jayant.ibluitta (-f Kashmir (circa lOth century A. D.) the father 
of the Gauda Abhinanda, in hisA>Jjv////r?u/nr7, refers prcrsumbly to 
Puspadanta when he says : — Fuspadanti^pyaha bhrasLah sa[jena devyfih 

sivapuravasater vaiulyahaiu mandabhai;yo bhavyain va There is 

however a discrepancy here and that is about the imprecator of the 
curse. 

3 Ja;4anniitha cakravartin, one of the many commentators on the 
stotra refers to it, thouidi none the less, he makes a mystery of it in 
his introduction to the commentary thereon. (Vide A. Avalon’s ed.). 

4 Ityesa vafima\ i puj;i srnnacclumkarapadayoh, arpita tena devesah 
prlyatilhca sadasixah. The claim to an earlier date rests on the term 
J^rlinat a-; applied to .Sankara. It docs not matter much whether this 
verse alotxg with the seven precedin'^ it formed part of that of the 
ori‘4inal stotra or not, lor the tradition itself is valuable. 

5 Under ;bhava = dev.ldivTsaya ratih. chap. III. Vide also Kavya 
wa/J, I (1886). 
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sometimes anonymous, a few of which like liu A", 1-7,.,, s-Vr-' 
(Raz'igul/il) attributed to Yujuavalkya. the .s7.v;.,/,o„ bv I pa.n.uu'u 
the Vmut mlfadl wro.i-ly ascribed to tlie Vedanti-t Aaukara.- uya 
can, \>y t\ie internal evidences ol the \,icp..nde.,anee ..V v\u- t>uvV\y 
kavya style. .>( metrical peculiarities, ;uul oi l.uev w.pyiiy s \,e v..u,;ldy 

Hssitjned to dates earlier than the loth centuiy. (vb .SV, b\- ku. 1 
writers (e.ir. Lllasuka or Vilvamaii;.;al.i, Sricailanya jae.,inn,itli.i Panijita, 
whose dates are matti-rs nl almost historical >-ei taiict\-. I heo- . eit.iinU 
remain several stotras which ari' still ubii|uitous and it i. in iln- 
litilit of their historical, social, philosophical, .1 nun h a-, litei.u v 
bearinifs that they are to be studied in order to |ix the pi-riod ol 

their composition. 

Ilcre wc must t.iko account ol the \,ilue whii'h the .tu.lent 
of the history of ancie.nt lndi,i ami her cidture should att,i' Ii to 

these stotras. It is a truism to .isscrt that history take, a. much 
account ol .•society .i.s (jt politicos, or to he rr.iirr tlu; niarl.. tlui 
social element in the history ot India is no le.s iinj.Mnt.uu than tin* 
political element ; hut it often comes as an unwehs mu* -iirpiisc that 
while the BrAUnin ntiSi the and th(^ (jr//yf/ sTf/ni ;ne av.iihsl 

ol with avidity by the mntlem stn(U:nl ol hi^^lory, th«'i(’ is till 
a rather ;:jross net^lect of tlie .ind alliful liter.it uiv ot a 

later ay/:. Tlie stotras ce'rtainly form an imj>“rt.int link in Ihe ( li.iin 
( 3 f the intricacies ol religions cvolnti«»n. So mn. h Irom the .in.iiyiii. 
view of life. Hut their claims t‘> rank hiyh m the e.tim.ition mI 
the stndi:iil of lustorv re>t no less on the syntheti* and (on, toil 
live .aspects ol lile pre,sent<‘d by them. Western si !i<»l.ir f* -r the l.isl 
fifty years or more have conastently ami '.te.idily Ciunpi.iinetl oi tli.; 
lack of tlie spirit of manl\' effort in the* rl.issir.il lit» i .it .n*- hifli.i .eifl 
have, in their way, deprecated the tone “I > nhrm • fi-Mi .eid sr jf.. 

surrender, so <.»licn trac« able I'ven in poetry oU,. i th.m prof.-, .(v 1 jy 

rolieioiis. Dr. Jseilh in hi- rctenl manual on (/ft'is/m'/ Stinskjil 
hitertUnye wlicrc he h.is yiven a \ei y brie! ;j( fount f>l tlie 
devotif in. il lyrics has in lu'. m.a-terly way di.aaii .ittentl'Mi to the 
other side of tlu; picture as widl which i' tli'‘ iflf.'al with whirli 
the old Indian, to wh.itever school ot thfju;.;ht or «..ieed lie may 


T Cl. HfdhivC'id ddri,irj.rhZtu\ i^ayauitiu^iidhani^ siddhth. 

sakal(ikaryj,v7ii[i glthiyani sainsuirtZi rave}^. Iho '.pttha, short thou;'ti 
it is (it contains f; fuilyj, arre-ts attention as «)ne breakinj.^ new 

ground in this literature. 

2 “We may justly recognise that there remained often a fielo 
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bclonjL l)Hs been permeated all aloni;. Indeed we are aj)t to under esti- 
mate the place ot bhakti (teeliiu^) in ancient Indian life and seem 
tn be led over too much by doctrines of Kanna (Volition' and fiilna 
(Coj^nitionj — :lisf|iiisilif)ii-; on which iiav<i oiten crossed the domain 
of philosophical literature to think that they alone were the two 
’fnidin;^ tendencies of Indian life. Hut a carerul study ot the trend 
of the Indian miiul would lead us to the conclusion that these 
flis(|uisitions, while voicin?.; the opinions of a certain section of the inte- 
llectually stroni; |)eople, w at least academic —and that Knrnia 
and fiKina in matters ol nili;.;toU’; worship existed to the [.^tuier.d ity ot 
people as tiu* supplement and appen(.la|j^e of bli<xkti. (.'onsidered in 
this as|)ect, the Siotrn hlertiture is more real ami penetrative than 
the other lyric and onoinic roniptKitions which bear a close affinity 
to th(.‘m in point of intensity of ft-eliiv^. llistf)ry has r(’peato.I and has 
even now been re[K;at in;.;' itself in the j)roinul^ati(.)n ot diflercnU 
modes (jf worship and prayer, «)rthodo.\ aiid unortlu.)dox ; all ol 
whom ar(^ fundamentall\' at (mk* in tlu-ir i;oal ancl in the enunciation 
of the principle which leads them to it. 

L<jokcd at in a more eonciete way, tlnf SloUux lltmMtina? take', 
us face to face with soiiie o'* tlie differentiatiiu; tendeiu'ies ot these 
prnslhatins' and helps us to lorni an idea of how' and \\hy the 
different cults came into existtnic(\ The i<l<t and pTtrla view ol the 
functions of life, has, as we iiave seen, had to be al)andoned in the 
risi* t>f the and kyuiit' view which broM<.;ht into prrunincnce 

the (|ue-4ion of S~i niikti pixnst ik(X, or Sanii sv<x!it( 7 y(i\ui Jib<rkU as the 
dominant j)rinci[)le in lile lived in and lhr».au^h such jiiactices, and 
made the life ot the Imlian householder a complex, but none-the less an 

in which much could be accompli-, hed of universal appeal and abid- 
iiv^ wtath and that in richness and beauty of form aiul sound 
Sanskrit presented a medium worthy of the hiL,diest tli^hts to which 
any poet could Sauskrii Literature, [). i2cS. 

2 Vide Sivajuahimnah stotra 5, 7 ; Ga?ie'^(ima/i{innalt stotra, 2-5. 

3 UpevruLf^viira heaiva yoi^akscinarthtisidubayc {alabhyalabhachUl 

yo^ah, labdhasya nrksanaiiL kse/uah). The i>^id-pTirta view of a house- 
holder s life was the dominant note in the earlier Dharmasanihitas like 
that of Manu ; the view obtained amoiu;st those who <^row- 

ine;ly believed in the efficacy of Ptiurunik TZxntrik practices. The 

kannans of an earlier ai^e also acquired a peculiar ineanini^. Lf. 
Sdradutilaka. xxiii, 124 ; and the practices referred to or hinted at in 
the Huddhist Sruiluinainula and other works bear comparision. 
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enjoyable, thin?:;. The plarc of sMn7s nr s/>7i\fs in tlh^^ lomiil n} 
duties can best be t^aii^ed by .i n.*fcrencc to the praclii e NJ//// 
in Kancabhaita^s //(TZA'.sY^fV/r/A? ' . ( )ne’s piM'sonal wellare may Ix' ihoni'Jit 
to depend not only on safety Irnm, but air <> victoiy nvrr anta*.’,nnists.' 
In some of the PurainfS and 'I\uitraSy p<iiticn lar]\' in in. my <»f 
the latter, we have some rites aiul practices a^> i-^^a-ntial adjuncts to 
religion, though they sma('k t»l toiemism di siip(;e,tition. In the 
stotra literature we have many sloir.is, where these tiles an^ mentioned 
and not a few of th(s^e stotr<x,< in spite nf their nauseatine; s(‘tting' 
have redeeming features of poetic appeal and grat e, b\' uhicli they 
have withstotnl th<! ravain; of critic.il examination. As apt instanet's we 
may cite those in tlic Adi/yithr,{nr(i '\ {W\ >%///' p I k v e are 

the two planets (father and son) wh«) an! c(.)nstantly sought tt» lx* 
appeased by sldvtjx and stulis, because in tin: of latirr .e>tio- 

logical investig.itions, the.y were regardtal as (wil plant tsj anti the 
(jueer, and often intensely gniss and se-nsual d'antrik prat dices as in 
the VagixlTnJiukfv and Dak^i\u7k\ilikd^ .s/c/nrvg a pr«>t4)ty[x* of what 
we actually meet with in profane litta'alure (('f. Hhavabhiiti’s 
MZilatlnhidhaiui) and in the account t)f lht‘ at llu: time 

of the tgreat vS.u‘ik<ira and Kumaril.i P>hatfa. d'h.it all the d’lintrik 
orders approved t)f such t'xtreiiit: forms t»i Vditididra i. lar tr(»m line; 
many Tantrik sUlras of st//’// (cf. tlie M k^loir<A^ ol cl. issi 

1 inandiDit luafKiani dvZirapZdaih praiuimyauiZDid'^ta 

kulndevatiin) ladjuiiiiZiMf^adZihidihonitiny /}nUiy,7ui.i)iinth7hZniravu%i 

pyiiV(it'ly(H/cZ.tui^'fdi{i^uHli • • • • jtfpVti Jiifynd)' fi 7 ! tidti'i i (i- 

gl'haui rufdkulani vlvd^a (I cchc.irsa V;. 

2 Cf. practices like vd'^dciiymui^ stinuhuiinyi^ nuirauti^ 

uccalana. Some t>f X\x<i PurZiyax ( ^ ajv/, /W/wj have av 

particular attributes and colt)urs l*. the respectixt; Ved.-i . ;nid e.ept c iall\', 
to particular juantrds in t)r ctjming out ol them. Comp. in: 
Lingaimrana, xvii. 

3 Cf. AdliyahrJaya ; 

tribhiscd ro^'i. bkavaii jran hhavati /uiotabhih, 

4 Cf. the practice in media'val Kurt)[)e t,f burnin:.; thtr effigy f,| an 
enemy often hinted at in Shake^tiearian liter. ituie. 

5 Vagalanuiklnstav.'i (verges 6 an(l 7;. Daksinakalikastava (verges 

10, 15 and 16) in the StdVtiktJZ'tioifnuld, 

6 Verses 3, 7. In the end there is, however, a rclercnce to stain- 
bhanas^ mar anas etc. 

I. II. Q., JUNE, 1925 
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cal fame) aff^^d j^lowinf^ testimony to the use which they made of 
|)ra)'er and ^ elLpurificalion. 

A I(ink at another im[)ortant branch of the StoLra literature (e.g., the 
Tav 7 i S/o/nrs) would convince us of the eclectic tendencies in religious 
worslii[) whicii culminated in the adaptation of many deities into later 
Hindu pantheon from non-IIindu religicms. In the T'lrdpajjhaUkd.^ 
ascril)ed to 6ankaiMCMr) a w(ihave 3f verses, in wliich are expressions 
smacking of Ihuldlnstic terininokvgy {vide Tarltantyay Varendra Re- 
s(‘arr]^ Society Md., I ntroducti(ug p. 19). So in the three hymns of Tara 
in tlu* 'I arlrdhijsyfivay^iiktf , a ins. »)f which work is in the possession 
of the Varendra Research .Societxg the csstaitial peculiarity of the deity 
li('s in her idiMitification with tiie P yajtKipdyiiinitd of Ihiddhist ritualistic. 
phil<v,Mj)hy. More than one scliolar has expressed their (k'ubts about 
the Hindu origin of ^oine ol the minor deities like Si'tala, X'is.d.iksf, 
in no uncertain terms. The^c have had their origin in the syntlie-a-^ 
of the lat('r Raiiranik and Tantrik ideals, which could not help con 
tagion or contamination from iinorthtHlox riti's and sentiments 
Indeed those individualistic. disint(!grating; tend'Micies are in their 
own way but proofs nl the solidarity and fundamental iinit\' of Hindu 
r(digi<ius life • the rt'spectful mention of diff'rent xiews and schools 
of thoii'dit, which is to be contrastc'd w'ith tht? fastidious and often 
cantankerous criticism oi the antagonist’s view’s at the hands of the 
phik>si^[ihers ol the same age, indicates not only the lu^dthy tone 
ol the Stotra litc'ratuia;, hut also its tolerance and catholicity, born 
ol an inevitable belief in the real unity in the outlook of life ; and this is 
tlie characteristic, which has in spite of the obvious disadvantages 
in the way of publicity anil the varying levels of literary merit, w’on for 
them the admiration of all. 

The question of literary excellences in the flcvotional lyrics has 
hardly been seriously and systematically thought out by the 
historian of Sanskrit literature, who lias been at best content 
with time-worn and fine-spun categories of poetry of an altogether 
different ideal. Xay, it is often held that the Stotra literature is 
Mircl\’ disappointing from the jnirely literary point of view. That 
this i-^ an erroneous estimate will V^e evident to many who 
have cared to read the voluminous literature. Of course, some of 
the stotyas as w’c find them in the Puyjinas (in the form of indhZitmyas \ — 
most of them in which the materialistic view of life has come to 
the forefront, and in which the Prasasti or Phalasruti element is 
obtrusive — arc rather commonplaces. And this may have been 
the reason why in works on AlaaikZira and in anthologies (like 
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the SMia^itavali and the ^Hriisadharapaddlmti) \h.- Su-Wa Wun-Muyo a-, 
Utevature has not been ”\ven a ^nominonci-. \R\t i\ wt- ;ni\i\y the 
same canons of criticism as are applied in the. lesiine; nl purely 
profane and secular verses, it will be seen tliat many theM- eanons 
have as </^cx>d a claim to be reco-piised as jjnetr\-. To start w itl), the 
manner of expression, in form and metre, in rhythm and ladenee - 
has nowhere been so successful and cliarniiny; as in this literature. 
I'lie classical Sanskrit has acapiired an attractive h)rin in and lhia»ii ‘li 
them. Rhyme and alliteration, the intiicate nicctii-s veisiiieation, 
the principle (d' symmetry and exUamal harmony standin;* as th(‘ 
backtp'ound of internal serenity ar.d sweetness are there in all thtar 
pristine .simplicity. The Arvii verse, the ordinary .sloKa h'rms 
of Upaj:iti, Vasantatilaka, ('tc. th(‘ more mu acal .idaptatiom, t.i urie/i 
nally Vedic metres, tlu! lo'akti, /^it/jhiili k'}, ^ />// i/.i in;ti 

pytiyjtiU piibcacZutKiyii, etc. and tlu' inliniu^ variatii'H. DiatrZi i fuuyJiiK 
which are almost restricted to this branch ol literatnie, ha\e no 
where; betm so ciiarmini^K' ()Ut a-; heie. A lew «“\ample. ai<- ■d\<*n 
1.k;1ow : 


(*) 




^ 3 ) 




( 5 ) 

(0 

( 7 ) 


Vise )[)arii):u isphuraddhavalulhama dham.ih i \ a, 
knb(Ta<>iriyaurimaprabha\ a;.»ai vanir\ .r i l.it 

(I .afilo-h ai a Lit a Siva .totra ). 

[)a(imadaIa)'alalo('anri he; rai'hnvaaisahilihnsaiia chna «la\'alo, 
nirnialan]ra(lanilatano’khiIaK»k.ilndaml)njabliasaKa bh mo. 
komalarjalrapavitrapatlrd)jai ajahkan.ij>a\atay;antaniaka iita, 
tvain bhajato ra;_*luman<lana dehi daya-diami im- 
svapadiimbujadasN’am 

(Sitar.im i^laka, \ei ,e a), 
vahasi vai)nsi visade vasanam j,dad.il>ham, 
baIahatibliTtimilita)'ainursibham. 

( Jayadeva — iJasavatara stolra;. 
namaste nranasle samaslasvanipe 
sa m astes i \ vas t u s van u sy ii l y sa k te 

(i'rapancasara — 1 Iillekhastava, x, 69). 
namaste saranye .sive sanukainpe 
namaste jai^advyupike visvarupe 

( A pa (.In d d h a r a ' . t a V a ). 

devi suresvari bhagavat? 
tribhuvanatarini taralatarahe.e 

(Gah;.^aslava}. 

VJ’so vrddho yanain vi-^^am a-'^'anam asa nivasanam... 

(Anaiidalahari iC). 
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The alterations of metres like the play of Hi^ht and shade or the 
rays in the solar spcctriiin have often produced a marvellous effect 
as in the two s/ai'ds Muknndaviuktavali, and Bha^avaripadya- 
p?('f/hht/idi (lx»th of which s(rem to he rather late j^rodiictions)^ in the 
h»riiier whicl) tin re have Ix.-en used no h^ss than fifteen nu:tres in 

th(.‘ course (jf thirty stanzas h 

And if the claim of the stotras for literary recoeputiem rests 
on their artistic expression, it rests iu> less (.)n the charm and 
nol)ilit)' of sentiments cauitained in them. Here of course is a 
fimdamental and incxitahle difference, the sentiments have got to 
])(‘ ot one; nnilonn type, tiui Rasa that figures in them is ultimately 
one of tlie nine or more rasas in the code of the rhetoricians. 'I'he 
whole .v/e/;*// literature is a series tjf expressions of bhaktl included 
lat(‘r in th(.* category of a rasa by V^iisnava rhetoriedans. In the smaller 
lyrics., w here the; verses generally ate chart;ed with tlu^ sanu; sentinitait 
or rasa^ there is mucli ro )in for monotony in the stotra considered as a 
havya. (!onvc*ntionaIities and customs, conceits and intellectual caprices 
except 1))' wa)' of mere catchwords and affectations do not disturb the 
smooth Ilow ot feeling' here as in other allied de[)aitfruaits of !\iiy<t 
and the dart-Iiki; directness <jf aim (tajimayabhlvan) gives rise to 
undilule<l j)leasure. 

The following exam[dcs culled from the less ambitious lyrics serve 
to illustrate this point : — 

(1 ) Ivadarcaiuijjanlyanajiramathakanyakrdunthita- 

prasiinasaphaladrumaiu kain api sailamasasmahe, 
a 1 a ! u t at a V i t ard i k a say i tasid d h i s i in a n t i n i- 
j)rakTrnasuinanomanoramauameruna meruntl 

(TaukeSvarakrta 8ivastotra). 

(.!) tvaya samuddhrtya gajiisya hantum 

ye sikarah puskararandhra muktfvh, 
vyomahgane te vicaranti tiirah 
k:i 1 a t m a no m au k t i k at u h'abhii. sal i . 

1 1 a g'. i n an e n a gak rto tt ar t)'e 
k r I v! a r a te i leva ku miir asa u g h ai h , 
tvayi ksanam kalagatiiu vihiiya 
tail prapatuh kandukataui ravindil. 

(Ganapatistotra in the Surad^itilaka, Patala, XIII). 

(3) tvadaniismitircva pavani 

stutiyukta nahi vaktuml>d\ sa, 

I StavakavacamalHy pp. 596-602, pp. 278-284. 
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madhuran) hi payah svabhavalo 
naiui kldrk sitaHarkarciiivitain. 
saviso’pyamrt.iyatc bhavfin- 
chavamiindribliarano'[)i pavanah, 
bhava cva bhavaiitakah satain 
samadrstir visainck-^an<ypi sail 

( U pam a ny ii k rta Si vas vt i a ). 
The philosophical backgrouml of the literature arrests tlic attciUi«»n 
of the casual reader and constructs the really Indian eleiiKuit nl 
staiDp in them. In some of these lyrics called j\t}pi(iboiih(i slotTiis ^ 
philosophising* is ratlun* keen ; constant iteration of the unreality 
of the world seems to Ik* overdone, thus impairin their literary 
value. As accompaniments and subsitliarics n\ meditation like 
trances or psycho physical exercises, they certainly havtr tin ir 
uses ; — but th(>*y fall Hat on th<* ears of the ordinary man. In tlu‘m 
the substratum of jiuifni has tried to shut its doors ai;ainst all 
limitations ol kannuu and commin'jle itself with bhakti which is 
placeil in a rathi^r unenviable position. That that stolViis of this 
type (e. the niohamudgara) were meant only lor llu* ‘elect linv 
is self evident. \o (tue tiiui ol serial coiuxuitioi s and individualistic 
free will disturbs us here. As a stotra kara puts it, nislrtiii\n\iyc pathi 
vicaratak ko vuihik ko ?iii^cdkah — the icfrain in th(‘ Carptihipaitjariku 
stotra — bhaja ^ovin(lai{h bhaja blmja ;[oviniiiUiy iiiTiilhauiiite 

art* types (d thou;.;ht met with in tlu*se stotra s but it is to be noietl that 
these very seldom deviatt; iVtim the orbit chalked Ibr them, as will be 
evident from the extracts notetl bolow from ParameUvara' which 
has almost touched tlie dan;;er zone between jbatia as nai>ikar}fiya and 
hhakti. In the stotras of another, thoiipji di' tinctly learned, ty[K‘ best 
representccl by the amah ini uah stotra-, we liave occa.ional refer- 

I Kadaham bhoh svainin niyalainanas;i tviim hpli bhajami- 
abhadre saijisarc hyanavaratadiihkhe’tivirasah. 
labheyaiu tain .santiiii paramamunibliir ya liyadliii^ata 
dayaiu krtva me tvani vitara parasaiitiiii bhavahara. 
vidhatxl ced visvaiu srjati srjatani me subhakrtini 
vibhuscct pata maVatu janimrterduhkhajaladheh. 
harah saiuharta sainharatu mama sukaui sajanakaui 
yatha'ham miiktah syuin kimapi tu tatha te vidadhatam. 

(verses 3 & 4). 


Verses 4-7, 9. 
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ences to the dogmas and academic queries of the accredited schools 
of philosophy, orthodox and unorthodox ; — but they serve merely as 
digressions. The stotrakara (lyrist) makes no capital out of them and 
is disposed even to speak lightly of them as kutavkas (irrelevant and 
fruitless surmises) ; lie bases his appeal on the firm rock of really 
vital philosophical beliefs which arc ingrained in every human heart 
and are simjjle and effective. In that i)hiloso[)hical Pataka {stotrasara) 
the Annuildlaharl or the Waves of llliss, which tradition has rightly 
ascribed to the great Sahkanicarya we find this point very clearly 
liinted at in the following verses : — 

avidyanamantastiiniramihiroddipanakari 

bhavati. (verse 3). 

snitlnain imirdhano dadhati tava yau sekharataya 
mamapyctau inatah sirasi dayaya dhehi caranau. 
yayoh padyani piithah pasupatijatajiitatatini 
y ay( alrdvsrdaksinlrariinaharacudainanirucih (verse 84) 

Man is, by constitution, weak, aggrieved {Irla), forlorn {ufutha) ; 
he has no other way of deliverance from his bondage of sins and 
sorrows than to surrender himself to the grace of the almighty 
‘kindly sjiirit’. riiis is the rc>ck on which the [)rimrosc of human 
redemption shines out and from this has come the expression of the 
hhaktl of the ^andilya sTitra an earnest of which is to be traced 
in the vKuihuvidya of \\\o Chundogyu Br/KK/Aranyakn Upafit^iads^ . 
Only at the concluding stage of his sldhnnu and upasana can he 
think of freeing himself from the clutches of dualities of relations 
and perceive iiituitionally but unainbiguoiisly his blissful spiritual 
self- : — 

manobuddhyaliarnkaracittani nrihain 
na ca } 5 rotrajihvc na ca ghrananctre. 
iia ca vyoma bhfimir na tejo na vayu 
scidanandarupah sivo'haiii sivo'hani (Nirvanasatak). 


1 h'or a discussion on this vide Dr. H. M. Hama’s Pre-Buddhistic 
Indian Philosophy published by the Calcutta University (1923). 

2 Says Arthur Avalon : — “It is customary now-a-days to decry 

external worship but those who do so presume too much Before 

bmhmahhava can be attained the sldhakabhlva must have passed from 
pTij^hhava through hymns and prayer to dliya?iabhava'\ (Hymns to 

the Goddess, p. 9). Cf. als(» S^iyad^tilak a 'XXIV. 102-103) and the 
comments of Raghavabhatta thereon. 
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The stotra literature were to inks its mark if ii di.l not cniminntc in 
the realisation of this blissful reality'. A Bengal rhelovician of the 
i6th century brought up under the influence ul c«\i \v>u\s 

up this high mission of kavya l^tiforo its readers- : - 

yasah prabhrtyeva phalaiii nasya kcvalain iswitc, 
n i r m.'i n ak ; 1 Ic sri k rsnagii nala vany ak c 1 i su . 
ciltasyabhinivesena sandianaiulalayaslii yah, 
sa eva paramo I.lhliah svadakiinam lathaiva s.ih. 

It would be the height «-)l' temerity to say that this hi:.;h levt'I is 
attainable to all through pr(.>fane |)oetry as it woiiM he idlt- tn 
deny that the s/olras are tlic portals to it. In th«‘. stages of ovoliitii»n 
of thc/77/7/>rtr/(r///r7// thrcjugh light iij) to vautfttnd 

we find th(; gradual shitting of the i^lements of knowledge Irom hvling 
and the ultimate merging of thc^ individual .self in the supreme 
soul. The speech (jf the lyrist cannot express the state «>! his 
mind and the lyrist thinks that the mercy and virtue > ol his 
graci(.)us deity are Cfunprehensible ; that is why the g.ie.it Vyasa 
is thought 1.))' many to have spoken in deprecating; terms ol hi. 
endeavour t<' bring lire supreme Being within the range of .sA/jm 
stutV ^ — an idea v(;ry fre(]uently met with in lh(“ shiirti li{(.Ta 
ture. Ife makes another e-ffort to humiliate himsell still liirlher 
and anon fla.shes on his miiurs eye the. imago ol the. /All proteelor 
ready to hel[) him and his heart speaks out thus in inlcn..it\' ol 
feeling* : — 


1 hariliayakixthd s7i ca viUillidl 

}ia yatyd syaddiiud sphifrdddnuJdtiiVd{'^ydtya\'(jt}itivo\i 

(Sira^irdkfiydpdddktrti, versf'. j leoi. 

2 Kavikarnaj)iira’s Ald\n.kdKikaustuhJuu kirdmi I (p.ige 7, 

Varendra Research Society Jvl.). 

3 Sttityd}nrvaiauiydtdkdiild^.^HyoyiidTiy] id ycniuiiivd A Iso ( i , 

the Sapid’sali — kd te stutih stivoyapard piU'okiih. Dl similar -train 
the sentiment in the lollowing line Irom an exgui -iti; h\ inn t** /Xinbika 
in the Sdraddiilaka iPnfjild xxiv) : slulvd idjudhiyumyidinmam- 

bike Ivum a parallel to which is lonnd in the third ver e ol the 
ma/iimndh stotrd, 

4 (d. the ] ifUVdSyOpCDliydd I'—ldtic/ill! Id inuujdti Idf/tlnyc tddu dulikc. 
For the last stage in the evoliitie.n cl. A. .Avahui’s Hymns to Ike 
Goddess, Introduction ‘The highest -dage is nirddhdra worship. 
By one’s own direct experience ‘)f mahe'^varl as the sell, she is with 
reverence made the object ot that worship which leads to liberation* 
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lui jaiiako janani na ca sodaro 
na tanayo na ca bhuribalaiji kulam 
avati k'opi na kalavasaiiit^atam 
bhajata re manuja girijapatim 

(Pasupatistutra.) 

namah purastad atha prsUiatas te 
nami)’stu tc sarvata eva sarva 

(J5hagavadgUa). 

nainah sarvasinai tadidamatisarvaya ca namah 

(iSivamahimnah stotra). 

And tlie spirit of pray<!r gushes out intermittently and purifies and 
iortifics itself with the thought : — 

nainaste sate sarvaloka.sray.iva 
namaste cite visvarfip.ltinakiiya, 
namo{lvaitatattv«lya muktipradaya 
iiaiTU) brahmane vyapine nirgun.iya. 
tadckaiu smariiinas tadekm bhajainas 
tadekaiu jagatsaksirupain nainainah, 
sadekaiii nidhanaui ninllainbainisaiu 
bhavambhodhipot.un saranyaiii brajamah. 

— undoubtedly a thought that has served as the final note ol cunsolation 
tc» many a kner of this literature. 


SlVAFKASAD HlIATTACUAKYYA 



MISCULL\NY 


The Bhasa Problem 

In his papt.T mi ‘Thr I'mhlmir [H/iK, Vni. 1 . \u. i, 

|)|). 103 rr.), Mr. K. Iv. rish.in'ti ('itt's iMiit* hmii Kti.'i 

whicli, h(' says, is a^crihcJ to R tja^rkhar.i, ;uul \\'\r . to in iLi' fiit 
that R.ijasckhara is not icliahl<\ li we (Jit.iiii tli.n A./,*/ 

Vhnnrsa was writtrn In' Ka jasokhai.u aiwl lh.it tin- oin.c* hoin 

which the laurlator\' vcrsi' ((uotc<l in j.ihl.in.i's S;, [■/ , ,<j/ , . 

Ra jasckhai'd’s was I wn ma\', pt !h.ij)>, rrin t 

i^ekhara’s testiinon\' in rcisud to the anthordiip m| \.',//v/,/ / '..m, /.'</- 

dntta. Hilt are we certain of these Licts 

In their introduction to the edition ol l\,i:;\\i it i.iek w .id’s 

Oriental Scries^ Nh*. 1 ). Messrs D.d.i) and A ii.mtaki ishn i S.iaii 

write; “Sonic "ay tliat Iv.ijaMkhai.i wrote ,i w»'i'k n.iin*d A/ov 

Viniarkx, wherein are to he tdnnd the appieciatory \er-es attiil)iited 
to him in tlu' S/ 7 A 7 /hy/ //<{•/./■,’.//' ; i).it it does not o;.;in proh.ihlr* that 
Kaj«i.sekhara slioiild e\er ha\e written an\' sn- h w-sk wli' ii In- h.id 

coin[)<ese(l sui h a l<ir;.;e x'.oi]^ a ^ the Ak/ej’// ///////.oeva with ih Adhi- 
karanas*'. I'hi' learned (‘ditors «h) not ».h\i»>ij.ly a . ' pt tin- \ io\v 
that Rajasekhairi wiote Ak/.’/ I 'iuhu^a, Mi. I\i i-,hnani.n h.n iya in 
his edition of J^riraiLxr^-ih' al-.«» iej«s ts thi . I ha\(* IkmuI 

from Sanskrit Ikindits that as a inatl« r ol i.wt AM. 7 I '/zx/.ft. -f i ; 

a literary lorycry. It is s.iid to the* \\*»ik "1 .1 .'d. .nth Infli.m 

Sanskrit Pandit, Hhail.i Sri Xar.uan.i S.i tii ol K n mi >. lI < .iiain, wlio 

created nnconiinon tii in litca^uy • io I-- . .ir.d S.m knt 

randlts in South India abiait pi y< ai > a;.;** i»y In. ')''<• ltd 

imitations of the old jioet-. He wai kii'Cah t.. h'- a piolili' wiiti r 

in different style mu. 1 alter diffueiit model . Ake / I -i appear^ 

to be one of hi- practical j.okc'. 

K. (]. Si'.siiA Ar. .\i: 


1 . II. k>., jUNt, 1925 
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Progress of Historical Research in Travancore 


The jiiirt (»f vt)]iiiru^ V Ol iluj Tr.ivaiicore Arch;cnlo:_;iciil Series 
ici c ntly published has a descriptive n‘)tc <»n the cave temple frock cut 
('ave) at K.iviyur in the ( hiilt)n division (T the State. The site [)lan of 
tlie ea\(: [uese nt^ many points of similarity to the carK* type (Tallava) 
of I'Mck-cut trmples aiul has the orientation td a Siva’s slirino. 'J'he 
tlvarapdlii in the niche to the lelt ot the entrance is “liiidj for liml) a 
replicM of the do-ukeej) !r ;,;uardin;4 the entrance at the lelt in the 
IVIahendravarman cave at rii(:hiim|)oly Ihe Icpiipaiphist suj^i^ests 
that tlie cavt'. was possibly excavated on tlu' desii^n ol similar caves 
existing;* elsewhere in the Tric]iinoj)oly, Madura and 1 inne\ elly Districts 
and that the Ixsist of the Tallava kin;.;’ Xarasimhavarman of havhi- 
van(|uish('.d the Kerakis mi:;ht tn»'an that this meetiiv^^ possibl\' served 
as an occasion for the knowledtu' <T the ('ave architecture! oi tlu! earhk.'r 
Pallava style to fdter into tlu! Kcnala C(»untry. This toi^elher with thi; 
dates fixed for anotlun* rock<ut temple at Tirunandikkarai within the 
State its(!lf and for the Nrsimha (’av(' l'cinj)Ie in tlic Anaimakii Ilill^ 
in tlie MadiiiM District, can “very wed 1 b(‘ as.si'^oicd t(^ the sccoiifi.hall 
• >f the ei:.;hth century il not (Xirlicr, althoUf.;h a tendenc\' to Lpve it a 
sli;^htly earlier aye is justifiable from its close resemblance to earlv 
Ikdlava work”. 

Aimuiy tlie important copj)er-j)lales j>ublishcd in the number i- a 
d'amil record ju'esent(;d in the 'rrivandruin Talace (dati^d yaki\ ifx)!, 
KolLxui e.|.5 /.c. A. n. i 76 <j) which registers the saledeed of a vilkc.p! 
pre^(!nted by the 'rravaiicore sovereign to the Kames\ar.im 'remple, 
alter |)urchasiny it from th(! vSetujiati of Ramnad. ddic 'rravaiicore 
'-overeiyn is the well-kimwii Rama V.irm.i Dh.irinaraja win.) ruled from 
175S to i 7 pS A. I), and who is sai(I to have composed a work (;n the 
danciny ait. More important than this is the Rcc(»rd of Kollam 925 of 
the famous Marttanda Vhirma, the maker of modern Travancore, 
ju'esi'rved in a palmv'ra leal in the Trivandrum Vernacular 
KeconK (hTice, beiny a copy o| the original co[)|:cr-plate. It is the 
sole in de lication of the whole kingdom to the deity Padmanrihha, 
tile kir.y conducting the administration only as the deity\s agent — a 
measure calculated to saleguard his newly accjuircd dominions against 
the aL’yressi' MIS of his nciyhb(.nirs. The idea however that the 
rininaili-Raiya kl'ravanc(we) was God’s country was current even twa; 
centinicss (sirlier when there was an invasion of the region of V’eniidu 
by Ac\ uta Ra>'a ol Vijayanagara. 
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An \iv.cv\pt\on whi^h hnwrv(M -.muA. a.-i.uv.l, r.. 

K;W-sv;ii-asv:iini lAMUplc at Miiilnn, .lat.ul k..ilam i>. i u);P 

contains th.Mccurd of the kin- urdcrin- CL-rtain :;ranls uf land i.. l,n 
made to the tcin[)ln. .as ‘an aloneintait tor thn mnniu* in'ini'rd with 
the Aryas.” Ikjs^ihly, the lolitt'r thinks, this has a iclru inf* to tin- 
C aliikya-Cola kin;.;, l\iilotliin;.;;i I, who at this tinm invad-*d the* 
Tandya coiintn*, crushed the fue Tandy.i-, hinned thr t../t of Kollain 
and defeated the army oj the Kn.dis; Sa;//// />.■ li.nt Ir.< voj. I, 

[?. I^>S). i he ;.;itt is an eapiatory ihniation and havo ht -sj 

made on .aceount of ^oine niolrst.ation touhieli Ai \ a-Diahiiiana^ \\« i o 
proba])ly snbj<‘<.te<]. Sin'h jienaltie^. wric .ailed .y;; -/,/e 

'kaineu:..nn(‘nts for hi;^hdiandt dec-.- aiul the Idlitoi 'dx. -. ‘i vrral 


similar iiistani es. 

I he lulitor r;i\<*s a very interestiny, aei oimt al-^o .-i a m.innsci ipt 
called \\Wh \\ im examination pioved to be 

an e.Nact rej)ro(hiction of the Kk iflyti (of the i ph rentnr\) 

w til ley.'ird to rule-, de-linition . and their e\pIanator\ note-, e,\ee))l 
tiiat the- iilir 1 1 ali\ e Ma-e-* weae t.oinpo-ed in prai eotth. ria\aneoie, 
kin;; Rainax .niria I )harmaraj.i mentioned aho\i-. lb; .do d*. .cnljr-; 
am.)ther mannonipt woik I /\ti/r i inrf// whl. h was (s anjio -.ed 

in Kollam (A. D. 171^3) with tin* -.ime kin;; a- hem, Imt hy .1 ditfer- 
enl author. I he* section dr-alin- with these two ht(‘r.n)' works ajip. .ned 
as ;in article in tlar hidiath Afitijitarv for J.imiai')', ipJ.j. 


('. J. .Skimvasaciiaim 


Inscriptions in Siam 

In tliC kin;.;ilom oi Siam alto;.;other uo in .cripti* .n . have her*., 
discovered up to now. riiese ma\- be (damihed in even 'oonp. 
ru cord in— to th(*ir ;.y.’();;ra pineal distributi* »ie 

I. Ifisrriptions ol the kin;.;dom o! Dv.ir.ivat i. bdi olh A.l>. 

Langua-e — IhiH and ?don. 

II. Inseripliojis o| th<' kin;;d'.m ct Srjvij.a;ea, 8 th-inh rent. 
Sanskrit and Khmer. 

III. Inscriptions ot llu* f:a-.lern and nortli eastern provinces, 

6 th- 1 3 th ceid. Sanskrit and Khmer. 

IV. Inscription^ (»f the Idiygdoin ot I I.ai ipimj.iya, i.ilh-jjlh cent. 

Pali and iMon. 

V. Inscription^ ot tin; kingdom ot Suldioday.a, I3th-i6th cent. 
Pali and Siamese. 
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VI. Iiv'.criptions of the kingdom of VcMiakri (in the north-west), 
1 4th- 1 6th cent. Prdi and Mon. 

VII. Inscrij:)tions (jf the dynasties ol Ayodhya and Banj^kuk. 
post I4t]i cent. Pali and Siamese. 

(loom H. r:. P*. K. ()., January — June, p. .VA ) 

ll. .N. Pi. 


The German Orientalists' Day 

At the ('onfeience ( 4 ’ (German Orientalists lu.ld at Mimich {Oci. 
:? (, lO- l'i ^ke Indian, Iranian and JCa^'t Asian section, Prtit. 
Liiders^ (jelj^’er and I'rankt* j>resi(liiv.;, Proi. Liitlers spoke alxsvit 
the canonical and non-canonical poetry o| the Sarvastivatlins and the 
pK^nes-; in the ri^vision ot Sanskrit Mss. Irom d urian and he sho\\<.‘d 
b\' citation of texts an«l of inist.ikcs in their traie.lation that tlu; 
P."di as uell as .Sanskrit t(‘\'t; that have ])een handed down to 
us must hick to an Ardha-Maj.p\dhi «.ri;Mnal. 

ihiom Z. 1 ). M. (1., Ne\\ .S('rie’, Vol. IIP p. i:?). 

P. X. G. 

Oriental Research in Baroda 

His IIie;hncss Dr. Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, (j.('.S.P,G.( .I.P., 
LP.D., SiiuisZ/rr Ihi/itJ-lur, Maharaja of Baroda, 

who is wideK' known to lie a for\e!it lover of ancient Sa?iskrit 
loie and has a rpeat enthusiasm for the promotion of Sanskrit 
research in his .State, established in 1914 a Sanskrit secti^ui attached to 
lh'‘ ( *entr.d Librarv, instituted an ('X[)cnsive search for .Sanskrit maniis- 
cMi)ts. aial passial ord.us to commenc** the publicatiim ( 4 * rare, useful, 
and important Mss. in .Sanskrit, Pr.ikrt and Apal:)hrai)isa in a .Series 
called the Ciaekwad Oricuitrd Series. ITc .dso deputed the then Librarian, 
an iTuditf' Jain Sanskiitist, ilur late Mr. Ck D. Dalai, to inspect and 
t'xamlne the inanu-cript treasures in the Bhawl^irs of Jaisalmcre, and 
Pattan, the t)ld c.apital ol kine. Kinn.irapala in his own territory. 
Mr. Dalai 'gladly undertook this labt»rious task and brought with him 
roU'.;h not,>, to b’l devcloi^ed in the lorm of .1 Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. 
(.le[.)osited in these B/ihui urs. It is a m it ter of the deeipest regret that 
he could not ihiish the work owing to his untimely decease in 191S. He 
was never of very robust health but in four years he was able to publish 
at least lO works in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
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The search instituted hy His Hi^hnes. was very lVnit.nl and in 
the course ol a teu years, the manuscript Hhisiry swcdled to nooo Mss 
He also lavisdrly spent money for the preservation of this' valuable 
treasure, provided the fdbrary with a fire-proof building costly iron 
safes and book-racks, an.l supplie.i fund-, for the preparation an.l 
pnbhcati.m of a Descriptive CaUo^uc, of whicli the first volume con 
tainino .lescriptions ofVedic Msc. i. nowin the press and is expected 
to be published durino the current >-e,ir. 

To help the edit. .rial Mair, I li. I pi tAitlcd the \ahniry 

pointed Siinskiit hooks and lh«* lat(“^t v. orks t>l iC'.iMvi’h p\iid\s\'\f‘i\ iu 
liulia and elsewhere and awarded annual 'Mant • to kt'ep v\p tlu* iTheieiu \' 
ot the l^ibrary b\’ the purclia^e ol up to-date pnljliiMtiuns. 

The S< 'ries of publications wa^lir^t tartt'd in I'JIS timler the editoi 
ship ol Mr. t‘. 1). Dalai. .Alter hi.de.Uh, the \\oik wa i ' iip'M \'i‘w*d 1)\’ 
Mr. J. S. Kudalkar M.A., JA.. i:., an I'riidito San-krit tT»»lar who fillofl 
tlie [)Ost ot the ('urator ot State Liljrarii*-. Hut pio\’iili‘n(;t! ah-o 
^natch(‘d him away fiom onr niiiha and li** in Alter 

the work ot waitiiiL^ ()rocerdcd very ^lowl)' till tlu* iKyjnninn. of ip.-Vj. 

Ihc.un^h the S(‘ric^ is still in its inlanew it includes at prc'srnt j 
w'oiks. Amop<;' the juihlications there are ?, Kavya., .| Dramas, ] on 
IMiilosophy, 1 on I’octio^, l on (iiaiinnar, i on Music, i Romance, 
I lhoL>;ra[ih i ('ollection of Cjiiiar.iti woiAs, .» ( '.iTalopnf-, ttf Ms^;. 
ion(.* beini^ a Dcscyiptivc idlnloun' ol Msw id /In' /aisiifiurn' r>/hi\of.irs\, 

1 V’^edic, 1 .Apahhrauisa work. on l .intra ainl i <.n An hitectmc*. It 
will be seen that a wide field of San-kiil literature i. hein;.; traversed 
WMth the help of sjjccialists in the thtfenuit hranklue ot know led|.;<‘. 

As the Sanskrit knowiii';’ public i^ ahead)’ conviri';ant with (nir 
publications, it is neeflle-s (.» -ove tuitliei details about them. 
One of the recent publication . iiamelx', the DtStriplivc (.tiftilorur ot 
AIss. in the B/iaiofTir'i of Pinatnii'fc dcs.a ve ^ lu.wever some luitice. 
It is a verv scholai 1}* \'*'ork and i- rdited ])\' our eiufiitr* Jain Ikaiidit 
Mr, Dalchand Hha'.;rivan(k'o' Ciandhi. this woik ha; iiioiadit to li<dit 
a lar^e mass of unknown and important Indian literature as alsf) 
a large number of hluiulers comiriitlc*d by prt.wious writer', on Jaisal- 
mere Jiliandiirs. It i:ontains pleutv' o| fletails aliout the ancient writers 
(mostly Jain). 

Mr. Dalai discovererl amongst the Ms. remains in the Rattan 
l^handars numerous rare, important, .and uni«]ue Mss., th<' rufjst luitable 
of which is the jYyu)'n Fravedi ot Diimaga, the original ol wliich w'as 
believed to ha\’e been irrevocably lo.st. Ihis w^irk is accomjjaniral 
with a commentary of Ilaribhadra Suri and a sub-commentary by 
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Parsvnrlrva, hf)tli famoii'; in Jain literature. It ha*^ been edited by 
the veteran and well-known scholar of (iiizerat, Principal A. JL Dhruva 
of the IJenares Central Hindu Collci^^c. It is beini; printed and expect- 
ed to be out by the end of this year. The next work worthy 
of mention is the Tallvasanigrohii of Sa,ntaraksita with the Pai\jikj, 
of Kainalaslla both ot whom belonged to the middle ol the 8th 
century and were Connected with the lamoiis Vihara ot Nalandii. In the 
inedi:e\al ])eri<.)d, they ke[)t up th(^ high standard i>i Indian scholarship 
ro; r;vinced in llndr criective teachings and pn^achings to the kings 
and the jxajple I'i Tibet. The bunk has betm edited by Pandit 

1 C Krishnainachaj_\}a, a ^oiind Pandit ol the old school. 'This is als(» in 
the jjress, and iso^xpec tetl tosee the light by the middle of tlui current year. 
'The third work in tlu! press is the A 7 / 7 j\?nJa 7 ;'</ with the cc.unmcaitary 
Ahhinaiuihluiriili \y\ Abhinavagupta ol Kashmir. 'Tlie writing 
oj this book has been entrusted ti^ Ikindit Ramakrishna Kavi ol Raja 
inundr)’, well-known to scholars through his many contributions in tlar 
oriental journals based on materials alfordcd by tliis cominentar}'. 
'These articles are miough to give ati idea to the* public as to lh<! 
importance of tlie work. It is to be complete in three' volumes, <4 
which the first is e\[)eeted ilming the ( iirn^nt yisir. TIk* fourth work 
is the cidebrated SAil/tanauhil-^ well-knoun ilnough I’lu: waitings Ol 
I’rof. A. Foucher ol the L’niversity nl Paiis^ which induced the autho. 
rities of the Ihbliothcca Huddhica in Russia to undertake its [)ublication. 
It, however, never came out perhaps on account of the Jvuropcan war. 
'The earliest Ms. of the work belongs to th(' middkr t)l the i2th century. 
'The etlitit>n will contain more than 300 small works called tlie Sadhanas 
written by distinguished scholars »)l Ihiddhism. The hook is exp(?cted 
by the (uid of this year. 

The fifth publication LckJiTif^.iddhati is a ciiriou ; w'ork containing 
ample materials for the linguists. 'The text has been printed and the 
publicati(ui is (Expected by the middle of this year. The author 
here freely uses vernacular w'ords tagging on t«» them Sanskrit 
terminations. Many wi>rds have now* b(x'ome obsolete altogether 
making the meaning of tlu! Sanskrit language of the book a puzzle to 
scholars. Mr. G. K. Shrig(»iulekar, M. the editor after a year of hard 
labour and by his visits to the Kadi district, has been able to 
bring out the hulden meanings, and where he has failed, l\e has 
suggested his own ineanimgs worth consideration by scholars. 

The w<uks that have been taken up for publication have been 
judiciously selected. They cover a wide range of subjects anti 
range from the Siitra period down to about 1300 .V.D. 
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The most important work undertaken in the Series is undoubt- 
edly the Adv^r^va/rasamgraAa, a unique work of Instorical importance 
which solves many a puz/ling problem in the history of Indian Bu.kll,’ 

ism. The author Advayavajra was a voluminous writer ol the inwli.-eval 

pencxl on philosophy, tantra. logic, an.l .ituals, but the Sanskrit 
ongvnals of his writings are lost. 'Vranslatiivus ol a lew ol tlu'm are 
however found in the 'ribetan Tangyur. riiis work i^; being editeii 
by Mahiinahopadhyiya Haraprasad Sfistrl, M. a., c\ 1. l*. We have 
in hand two more works giving <letails about the almost unknown 
branch of Buddhism called V'ajrayuna. 'rhey are oi Indra- 

bhuti and PrajTiOpZiyavinihcaYiisiddhi of Anahgavajra. I hey have been 
taken up for j)ublication departinentally. There i.s another small but 
interesting work on Buddhist Logic entitled Tarkaidia^^a (»f Moksakara 
giipta belonging to the once famous Jagaddala monastery. 

In Tdntra, there is in our li^t ther volniuinoiis compendium of the 
Saktisaugiiwn Tantra and a Puararutra work entitled the /ay asain/ziOi. 

In literature, only one very interesting drama writteti by Kama 
Candra Suri, pupil of ilemacandra has been undertaken and is Ixung 
jointly edited by our Sanskrit Librarian Mr. (i. K. Shrigondekar. 
M. A. and Mr. I.. B. (Jandhi. 

Sfiradafanaya’s work entitled Phavapra/vuya on drainatun»y certainly 
deserves immediate publication. This work ha*, been m(»st ablyedite«l by 
llis floliness Vadugigiri Vatiraja of Melkcit and is awaiting, fiublieation. 

Jalhana's SaktimukiCivall an anlhoh»gy ba‘L-d on an aceurate 
Grantha Ms. has also been taken up dejiartmenlally tor publication. 
This is the bigger rcccn.si<jii ol tlie work praised so much by Sir 
K. G. Bhandarkar in of his rejjort.s. 

^Munavagr/ivasatra with the commentary ot Asf..ivakra is also 
awaaiting publication. It has been edited by Baialit Kamakiishna JIarshaji 
Sastri of Ahinedabau wlio belongs to this particular sakha (Maitray- 
anlya) of the Vajurveda. 

liesidcs these, the second volume of the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Mss, deposited in the ( eiitral Library, Jkaroda, is being prepared 
and will also be sent to the press si)<.)n. 

The Catalogue of the Pattan PhUndurs has also made a rapid 
progress and is being edited from the rough, hasty and almost illegible 
notes left by the late Mr. C. YX Dalai, M. a., by our Jain Pandit, well 
versed in ancient Jain l<jre, and a scholar of Prakrt, Apabhrai;i<la, and 
Sanskrit. It is to comprise two volumes, one of which will be sent 
to the press soon. 

The Bkavi^yatta Kaha or Pancanukaha in Apabhrariifia has already 
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been out. We hav^e in hand three works to go in one volume entiti : 
Carcariy Upademrasayartny and KalasvarTipakulaka with commentari^ 
The Kumarapalapratibodha is the only Prakrt book and the Fraclm 
Guruira Kavyasamgraha is the only Vernacular work that have up till 
now been published. 

While on one hand the editing is going on in full swing, we liavc not 
neglected the other branches of oriental research. 

In Epigraphy the Tilakwada plate has been secured and deciphered 
by Mr. G. K. Shrigondekar of this Department. It gives the infornia 
tion that Suraditya the Senapati of Hhoja Parainara of Dhara fought 
against the Muhammadan general i^ahavahana and by defeating him 
made firm the totterhig kingdom of his master. The other interesting; 
copper plate discovered very recently by the same scholar testifies 
unmistakably to the high imperialism of the Rastrakutas. It refers t<> 
the reign of tlie Rastrakuta king Karka Suvarnavar<a and to a grant o( 
land made by him as attested by -the signature of Amoghavar.^a, over- 
lord of the Rastrakutas of Gujarat. It shows clearly that the main line 
of the Rastrakuta kings regarded their Gujarat brethren as mere 
vassals. A paper on the subject was read at the last session of the 
Oriental Conference. 

In the domain of Indian Art, we have very recently secured a 
unique Ms. of F/itjgazmibg’i/d written on pa|>er embroidere<l witli gold 
and silver with 91 pictures, all of which are wonderful specimens of 
early Rajputana art. I lie author takes up passages from the JViiaga- 
vadglta and by the touch of his brush transforms the passages into 
a delightful and pictures<jiie scene. The masterly delineation, the 
forcetui expression of the faces in the appropriate settings make these 
pictures an invaluable treasure. 

With regard to tlie copying ^.)t Mss. we have ^lisjx^nsed with the 
idea of employing ctipyists, who are often very unwilling workers, charge 
lieavy rates and take a lot of time. A year ago we purchased a 
huge photographic machine called Photostat, which operated by a 
single man, can copy about one hundred leaves of a ms. in a day. 
These copies are tin bromiclc paper and last for a long time with a 
good contrast of black and white. To preserve brittle and dilapidated 
mss., we have liccn employing this machine with the greatest success. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb has sanctioned 22000 rupees 
lor the publication of Sanskrit works in the Gaekwed Oriental Series 
lor which all scholars interested in Indology have reason to be grateful 
to him. 


Benoytosh Biiattaciiaryya 



Note* on Buddhism 


I. Ihc Abhtdltaymakoxavyakhy'u contains tlic fiillmvinL^ tnii-n'sini" 
note: “IMiilosophies while destroying the <i|. inion ..| their .„;\r,.„,ri.-, 
ni..i.st carclully respect the principles of h.-ic, iK-omse Uk m- prnuipl.-. 
are useful to them j just as kinos, wl,i|,; dc-troyino i',,. ..oldi. rs 
of their enemies respect the ficld-lahonrer who is "the c.nnnon 
help of both armies”. This observ:Uii>n can he o-nip.nvd t , H,,: 
obsei cation ol the (ireek historians who saw with •.nrpri e that peasant, 
peacefully practised tlieir peaceful work in the inidiUe ol . oiu- 
hatin'^ armic.';. 

Vasuhandhu (ii. 50) liimscll docs -d-tt' .v very \.\< .1 .4 

IIh: <;ov(:rnmcnl ol the k'nv..;s (or rath(M* t'l th** in.dl \lt 

t.'stabUdics tliat there is a certain Mat ol • .m r (//<///). uhith in 
tact <lnes not jjrodncc any elfee.l : its can ^.lhty onl\' ton i ^1 > in 
the lact of not prohibiting^ the [n*o<lii(.tion ol the offi-t t l>\' fthri < .uisc .. 
Tlie objection is at liaud : how can a Ihitie; which diu-. not pr<Mhiei- |>e 
calksl a cause ? Just as the villap.ers say, "We ao- happ\- o\\in", 
to our laird (.fr' 7 ;;//;/, b/tojitk,i)" uot, (o) eonrse^, biean.i- llieii laad 
helps them in any ua)', but lieean-e, while he is poA'-iln! enon;',li 
to harm tlK'in, he I'cniains iinharmfnl In the ..nne \\a\' Moi.tai 'ii' 
savs : “ 1 /Cs princes me doiincnt prou s'ils nc in’otent lii n” fl’iiincs 

”ive me much \rheii tlie\' do not take). 

3. M\' fril l’d G. K. Xariman has made a e.nod i ■ ■ll' i tion ol 

the Buddhist lelcrences to tlie nietliod ol dealin;.; willi tin- dead, 
incineration, ITifias, expo. me to hirds ami li'-ast ;'. I ||.- . .,,,1- 

parison of tlie IVdi and Sanskrit M ahanainasulras sliov. s p. rli.ip, 
that eastern or central India (home ol I’.di lln.hlhi m ' ) h.,d i..,i 
the rules whicli prevailed in uc.tcrn India (home oi San.I.iK 
Buddhism ? 1. While Saniyutta, V. y <j or Difdia, ii, .’oS o le, 
only to the where corpses aie abandoned to tin lie.e.is 

of prey, the Sanskrit redaction of the .Mali.oi nna ailra (.)nof d in the 
.Abhtdharmakosa, iii, 30a) t;ives an cxlianstive enmneration ol „r/„yn 
khalu kalagrttasya jhatava imaut, f>r,tikakay,tm ,v;nina t'i d.ilianti 
udakc va plUvavanli bhTunau va mkhananti vCUtupMiy.h,,. 


I Onelrpie.s parallclcs 
de I’histoirc de.s rclii^ioiis, 


entre Ic 15 «niddhi>mc <:t Ic l*arsisnu.\ Revne 

igiJ, i. 85* — Pn.)!. lvliy::> Diivid', JJuddlii.st 


India, p. 8o. 

I. H. Q., JUNL, 19:35 
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pari^o^nwj pdrii'myuni paryZuianam gacchati \ — tlicrc is “ificincralion. 
immersion, sepulchre ( “cntcrrcmcnt”) and exposure ol the hotly 
in a i)lacc where by the wind and the sun it bect)m(.*s dry aiid 
iinally disappears”. No more mention t>f tlio lM:asts ol |.)rey. TIu' 
end oi the sutra is worth (jut>tinj 4 ' : vat punar idam ucyatc littiun 
ill 7)71 uiana tti va vij'aZinam ili vul Uriiddli7iparihh7ivitai)h Ullntyaga-rntO' 
prajitaparibkriviiani tad rd/ivagCuni bhavati viUct<ag7iwty ara/ythn 
svargopagam : Hut what is calletl thouj^hi, mind or conscioiwnt , 
when it is pcrluined liy lailli, inoralit>\ •sacred instruction, '-acit d 
wisdom, that ;^oes ah<nH‘, loot's to a j.n)od state, goes in the iutuii- 
to the paradise.*' 

Loi.:is DE La Vai.li/k TuUs^in 


The Bhasa Problem — A Reply 

I luivc lead with some interest the. papta* on the “]?li.isa I’robiem" 
of Mr. K. K. Pisharoti. 

i\Ir. P, thinks that the want ol rC(|uisilc: materials, which are 
scrupulously guarded by the prt>fcssionaI actors of Kerala known 
as the (likyars, has prevented S.uiskritists from subjecting the 
conclusions of Mm. T. (Linapali Sastri regarding Bhasa's pla)s to 
<i critical examination ; that, as a Malayalee scholar interested in 
the old Kerala stage, he has hatl many opportunities <.)f ac(]uainting 
bimsell with its inner lili! so as to enable him to get at some 
interesting data bearing on the question of those plays ; that his 

'-tud\' td' them in the light of these materials has led him to the 

conclusion that the author of the Sz)apnav7isaViidatta was a nco 
Bhasa. a comtemporary of Sriharsa of Kanouj ; that there must 
have bi'eii two SVs., ol one t)f which the published Trivandrum 
text bearing that name may only be a playwright’s adaptation ; 
and that Dr. T. (Linapati Sastri, who has been maintaining his 

grouml ca)nsistently so long, has apparently not come across these 
materials till nmv. While complimenting ATr. P, on the special 

facilities that he has possessed for research in this direction, we 
shall consider the nature and validity oi the materials that he has 
marshalled forth in sLqqjort of his coutcntiuiis. 
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At the outset, l.c attempts to loiock Urn v, v r.,Mn.lati..n uo.n 
umlcr the Icet ol the supporters of i'.h.esis u.thor-hio o| tl,eplu' 
by pointing out tlmt the verse, J!/^as,vul,,I:„r,.ru. the i,rr, llrun 
on which they liave built up tlieir discus-,i„us. l,,,s u./bec-n 

properly understood by them, on account of its In i,,., .let u li.-.l 
from its context. The context, the last import.uU ve.s.’ ..f uhich 
has figured largely in the Kluisa controversy, is tluai produ.,,! its 
entirety as an extract from a wor!. calle.l /v.,,./c-/w„rsa. \ae.uclt- 
asrribed to Rajai^ckhiira. 

1 . Kiiianaiii tu kavitva.^ya na ‘tampan na kulin.it.i, 

Db.lvako’pi hi yad l^hasah kavni.iin a;.;\ vnv « 'hVi iv i* . 

2 . Adaii Hhasena nu'ita n.itik-A rri\ ad.n^ik t , 


Nirlrsyasya rasajfia^ya kasya na pi iyatlar 'san i. 

3. Ta.sya Ratn;ivall mniaiu ratnani.ik va i.ijatt*, 

1 kisarupakakamiiiN'a vaksasy atyantasohliana. 

4. X.p^anandaiii ^ainalukya ) asya Sriliai yiviki amali. 
Ainaiulananciahliaritali '^v'a^ahliyain akai iit im. 

y I (lattar.iLdiav.uii minani udallara-ia;;iiinphil.ini, 

\'adviksya Jhiav^abhul^aidyah pianiij^air nat.ik mi \ai. 

O. Snkapar\'ava^iiiia y:i navanka Kiraii.t\ all, 

A1 akaiidasycxa kasy.idva prad.'ulati na nu\itiiii. 

7. Jhiasaiiaf.akacakrc’[ji cchckaili k'^iplt: p.iriksitum, 
Svapnavasavatlatta‘'ya dahak* na p.iwi k.ilT'. 

1 he nuHC ot poL-try has little rc-^ard l'»r ucallh nr c:v tt; , Im li)i ma, 
a u-a.-^hennan b\ rasio, was tlu.* y;n-*atnst nf pnet^ . 

Me wrntc tile three pku’s KiiOia.'a/l , rrirniltir'' !/[?. am! A' n; ; 
and kiiu;‘ Snhav.sa liavin;4 benn plra^-nd with tliMii madn tlm jmi.-t nnn 
ot the Courtiers ol his court. 

l^hasa wrote another play c.illnl UdCUlarljJi^iV^i wlii'.h srrvtal a. a 
model inr I3havabhiiti and other poet^., ami hi- other work A /n/z/.r. v//< 
is a tragedy in nine acts. 

When all his play.s were thrown into the fii«‘ '»[' t ritici an), one 

that .survived the ore’eal was SV. 

'rhese arc the extract and its suiriniar\'. 

While uncjueslionin^Iy acceptin;; llu.-z: as nenuincr veis(‘s of K.ija- 
.sekhara, Mr. Ik. however, doubts their reliability in the matter of 

their contents, inasmuch as they ascribe lh(' /w/Z/^urv?/; and otlier 
plays In Bhasa, ay^ainst all precedent and literary traditiz>n. ||c 

therefore sw’ccpin^ly c^Jiidemns the whole extract^ includin'^ c\en 
the la.st verse, which is the only <40 ,uin- one in the z^xtract, and 
in like manner dismisses Raja^ckhara Imnsz-il as an nnreliahl. 
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..v.rA.’ryo -. r///y, r?‘ h.< to 6e notecf, (s' t/ie one iincMyinf: mk- 

co/]ccpfiV)n ffirou^rhout hiV \ja9er. 

V\\^ cxlr'cicl \s, in fact, known’ to be a patch-work of truth and 
falsehood, which an ini^cnious Pandit liad pahnecl off on some 
crednloiis Sanskrilists, as an excerpt from a hypothetical work 
('ailed the Ki^vi i^iutarUi whose aiithorshij) Ik*, had cleverlv foisted 
on Kajasekhara, in imitation of whose other verses the questionable 
one', were modelled. 'I'he last vc^rse of this extract, BhasanZihika- 
c.ilx'n\ occurs under Sauhtnya kavi-prai<miisd in the anthology, STi/cli- 
liiiiktlvatk^ as that ol j)oc!t Rajasekhara. 'The antholoi^y was c(»m- 
pilesl by Jalhana,' a counsellor of the \Mdava kin^ Krsna, who 
ruled over the Deccan in th(‘ second half of the 13th century A. l>. 
It is an \inpublished work and its manuscript exists in tlu' rrivaiulruin 
iManuscripLs Library' and in.any otlaa* placo*. A lari^* nninb(M- of 
memorial V(!rses about individual poets attributed t(^ K ijasekhar.i is 
found in the ^Tiktiimihtdval'i , llZirZivall and other antholoipes, and as 
tbecc verses have an important bearity.>; on the history of Sanskrit 
literature, Dr. Peters(3u'' has alnsid)’ collected and ‘.p'ouped them 
t(te;ethi‘r. 'Fhe author of thcs(-‘ verc's is known to b(,' th(! sann‘ 
as tile author ot the four dramas and the KdDyn-ufnndtusZy ; and 
as tiu-se particular v(‘r.‘-<‘s art* not trac(!a])le in tlu* Kdvya Dfnnduksj 
where they mi<.dit naturally have been ('xpected to be found, tluur 
source is surmised to be tlu! ll.^yavildsa, a kavya which has been also 
ascribed to him b\’ I lemacaudra ' . Hut to the extract above (jUoted 
aud it-’ sourct*s, namely the h\'polhcticaI Kirri-viuiarsa, then! 
i’. no r<‘lercncc to be fomul in tlie whole ran^e ol Sanskrit litera- 
ture. W'e havt* heard (.>f an Udaitardy^hava'' quoted by Dhanika 
and Olliers, aud K imndvari , an inc(.)inplete work ou loi^ic by 
rdayaiiacarya ; liut the curious statement that I^hasa wrote the 
I’K. aiul the traii^cdN' Kira ihivall is in itself an evidence of the spurious- 
ness ol the major portion of the extract under reference, except- 
ing; the last verse, which has been independently authenticated as that 
i»f Rajasekhara. A plausible explanation as to how the idea of 

[ Vide j)a;^e 373, fn. 5. 

Dr. Phandarkar’s Report on the search of Sanskrit wss., 1887- 
1 Sp \ , p. 7. 

3 JlyJiRAS., vol. xvii. pp. 57-7*- 

i\ Kdvyanuinlinsd, intro., p. 17. {(iaekzuad Oriental Series, no. I). 

5 /v/. J v/., xli (1912), p. 141. 
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this literary forgery uriginated, may he offered in this wise tint 
the subject-matter of the forged cKtracl was coined in imilati-m 
of similar episodes mentioned in the foJIou ifh»- refeivnces— 
f. Sarasvatipav itra?ia[)i tntr.i na (i(*hiniiin. 

VyasaspavdhT yad \)\amo U\v;vvatt‘ kavvU' . 

I he hallowiivjj tn\u:h ul th(‘ tli'stroys all distinctioiv', tti 

caste. Did not tlie pott'a Dianyi wiite a Hh.irata in cmulatiini 
Vyasa himself ? 

2. Aho prabli.ivo v.ij^devv .i van inatanipadivakarah,- 
Sriharsasy.Ibhavat snhhya-^ srinn> liana- May lirayol/*. 

All <^lory to till' divine Mii-e. d'he oiitcastit pni*t Diviikaia, 
liaviiy^ been blessed by lier. attaiiud tlie j)0‘;itinn oi a canirt poet 
of Srlharsa cna-n as Bana anci M.ayura. 

3. Dhavakah kavili ; ‘<a hi Sriharsan.iinna Ratnavalim krtvai balm 
dhanaiii labdliaxan k 

Dhfivaka Ci)in|)ose'l the Ratnfivab' in tlu' name (.1 lii , royal 
patron Sr'ih-irsa and obtained imu'h wealth. 

.p Bratliita\’as;\M‘i n Dhfivaka Samnilla Kavipntt rfidln.iin piaban 
clh;in atikrain\ a vartanifinak ivt*h lasa^ya krtaii ki'ukrto balm 
iniinalD. 

\Vh\’ do yon j)rai^-e -o mueli tho worl^ of a inod(‘rn poet 
Kalidasa, di^.cipardinp th*' I'aim >m> w orie » 'f I )h.ivaka, Sainnilla, Kavi 
j)utra and others ? 

It is certain therebui* that there i. no uorl: in (‘xi‘.tence called 
the Ktivi-viNiiirs.i anti that tht' alleyed extrai't i . the product ol 
a mischicvtms iinayanation. Th*; tlu'ory that Bha^a was the same 
as Dhavaka, which was ‘t.iitetl \)v Mr. ' 1 . S. Nara\*an:i Saslri", 
Madras, t»n the ba^i‘' *>\ thi > e?^tIa< t, was rtdected by Sair ivrilists'h 
and all discussion abo.it it wa-. <onsi;n'efl t>blivion. Wr are 


1 & 2 Ascribed to l^ajasekhara in anthok »^^ies ; vide //JJiRAS., vt>l. 
xvii, pp. 57 71- 

3 Krivyapradlpoddyotu ot Nayndibhatta, p. 5. 

4 Mrdavikagnimitni . edited by larruiatha Tarkavacaspati, Cal 
entta. 

5 Vide Iiis dissertation “Srlharsa the Dramatist,” Madras, 1902 . 

6 Ettin^hausen's / [ar^nvardkann , pp. too- 102, n. 3 ; and R. V. 
Krishnamacharyar’s /ViTi hi- edititm ot PrivadarHka, Srirant^ain. 
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•^(^rry to note that Mr. P. has raked up this skeleton iroin a loni^* 
buried pa^t, to terrorise us into acceptinj^ his nco Hhfisa theory. 

'i'hen Mr. P. considers the genuineness of the published SV, 
and brijis^s in his support the evidence of — i. The Amarako!<a- 
Tl/vasari'dSVd c)f Sarvaiianda ; 2. the Locana (jf Abhinavai^upta ; 
3. the Naiyadarptxda of Ramacandra and Gunacandra ; 4. the 
Na[dkalak><ji\ui-ratnakn^a of Sa^aranandin and 5. the Bfiavaprakaki 
f)f S.iradiXtanaya. We shall now proceed to examine seriatim these 
five -fokl items of evidence. 

I. Ac«:<»rdin^ to Mr. I*, the quotation of Sarvananda refers to 
the kZimd v iigTira of lldayana and not to his (iyt/ia-'x*n^ara ; and 
since tht? published text deals with the latter topic alone, it must 
be quite different from the Sl\ to which Sarvananda refers ami 
which mird't di^al with Udayana’s marriage with Vasavadatta [kuma 
W<! hav(! however to note that tlie (juotation is defer 
tivc and faidty ; for in the exposition oi the three kinds of srajfaras, 
viz., dhaima. arlha and kama, the (luotation supplies references 
only to th<' first and the last, whiki the middle is left out of 
account. .\s it is quite unlikely that the aiillior could have given 
such defective information, it ha^ bijen suggested that the 
transposition* of a single word would give ‘symmetry arul com- 
pleteness to the exposition ; and in that case, the f]uotati()n may 
well bo considered .as relerring to a singk' worlv in illustra- 

tion of the Artlia- and Kama ''>rag^r as. These tt'gether, it must 
be notcfl, form the theme of the published text ot the >S’K ; for 
to the main current of rdayan.a's uiulying love for Vasavadatta, 
the underlying sentiment in tlio plot, his love for Padmavati is 
but a nourishing tributary. It is clear from this that the published 
text is the Sl\ referred to by Sarvananda. The principal incidents 
in the story of Tdayana are his capture b\' lhadyota, liis elope 
ment with V'.is.avadatta, and the recovery of his lost kingdom and 
queen, his marriage with Padmav.ati serving only as a means t(^ 
the last, rhe first two episoties have been cmplov'cd in the plot 

of the Pratijna- Wmgamiharayanay while the last and momentous 
event in the story makes up the plot of the SV. Udayana’s 
marriage with Viisavadatt.i is not in itself such an eventful theme 


I Svadi^am iitmasdt kartum Udayanasya Padmavati parinayv)’rtha- 
srhgiir.ah Svapnavas.avaclatte : trtlyah tasyaiva Vasav.adattiXpari- 
inayah k.lmasnigarah. {Triv. Skt, Series, No. 15 ; Introduction, p. 7}. 
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as to serve as the subject-matter for a drama . and the vast lilcrarv 
sources tor Udayana’s story refer only to doi^nncnt ..vu.;, 

VafiHvadalta and h\s liter vet'ovevy \^\s knv;i\ti\u >nu 

not to his marruigc with her. lienee iheve is nt» po-;ibi]itv fl 
clvania ever havini:^ bein<^ c<>m[)uscd with its p’f.t l);eetl on the* in 
cidcnl of irdayana’s marriaL^e with Vasavatlallii. 

2 . As re^jards the verse «iunted hy Ahhinav.i-upt.i in lu‘s Lo,inta, 
we think that it cannot fitly hcloiy.; to the pnhlidu-fl text, IxvaiiM' 
not only is tin; context nnsnited to the plot, hut the litennv st\lc 
ol the verse u’hich is expressed in .i hint; drawn .oid fMoiestpif*. 
metaphor contrasts very stroiu^l)- with lli.it Irne Irxt «>l a pi(^ 
Kalidasian composition, namely the <im[)le and charminy, diction 
(if the published text, muwlorned with an\’ ihelnrical yloss. i\lon: 
over, Abhinavaynpta quotes thc! versir a^. .in ( Sample oj {im^try 
where a poet iimiatnrally <iib(^rdinatcs the ithf poetical flavour) 

to a vain striving alter rhetorical effect. We nIuiII ihendore be 
not lar lr<»m riyht in Cimsideriny that .Alihinavae.npta has in the 
present c,ise waonyly attributed the verse to SV. 

l\Ir. 1 \ further arynes that Ixxause the ver quoted in iIk^ 
Nixiviuitiypi^\iti a-; Irom the SI'. c»f Hhasa not t») be ioiind in 
the published text, tlicre mij^t be anothiM A/”, where the mi- siny 
verse miyht have occurred. Hut the mere abanu f' ol a \er e or 
two is not in itsclt a sufficient reasim tor .\r:.Miiny that there imi-.t be 
another SI', where these verses iniyht be Ira-ed. One- mipjii as 
well aryue that, becau-e a certain ver'-e quoleri iiy Knmirila 
Hhat.ta in his Tanlra v^rlika a A Imm llw: .MnHusnirlt is not 

found in the extant text, there must be* anotlua Smrli wiiere that 
verse miylit be loiind. ilie tact, however, is tliat the mi-siny 
verse will have to be tniced t«» a hjst rev'.en-'ion •») the M.inn 

smrti from which Kiimiirila inusl have ({noted the ver-e. Similarly, it 
a variorum editiiMi ol the SV. could be [inblidied, the verse (|uote:d 
in the ydfyaJar/)n)ui will certainly he di^-coveMcd in that edition. 
Hut the learned editor ul the Hhasa play^ has. however, proved 
that the absent verst* must surely belony to thr publi.shed SV. 

and that it very a[)positcly fits in a clearly noti« eMble hiatus in the 

published text. his annobated edition, lourth impression, 

4. Another arrow in ATr. P’s i{uivci i. that, because there is a 
variation between the (iiiotation lound in Sayaranandin’- work and 


j p. 1 10 (Henarcb editiunj. 
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.^7C-> 


its c(jiintcrpart in the published this anther mui't ha\e qunted 

Irorn the "enuine rlraina, of which the Trivandrum version is only 
an adaptation. Ai^aitist this arc;umcnt, it ma\' be pointed out, that 
the '-tylc and nature of the (iu(.>tation bear unmistakable evidence! 
to tlie tact that Srn^aranandin i-^ <iuotin<^- a portion of the prelude 

of the published text, onl\' troin memory. The expression /\iri- 

inavatlya parijanena i.s unpoetical and is comnu)n only i?i laler-day 
dry commentaries. Quotations in the J^akirTipaka and Sahityadar- 
pa\h(i have also been found to vary from the j)ublishcd texts ol 
their sources ; and these v.iriations have similarly been explained 
as due cither to the I act that the ipiotations belonj^ed to lost 
rccensi(’)ns of the sources, or that the authors thcm-elv'cs mail(! 
dcicetive (]uotations from memory, in those days wlu'i! there were 
not ^rcat facilities for rctercncc and vcrificati(>n. 

5. The Bliavaprakd.>ia refers to six topics as dealt with in a 

Sy, and these with one excc[)tion have been found to tallv with 
the published text. This ai^reement coupled with the fact that 

the summary of the j)lot of th(" fifth act ol a .VK :j;i\en in the 

Btitj^i^^rirapriika^jii of Hhoja is the same as that ol tla; published 
text, leaves no room for doubt in re.c;ar(l to the idenlit\* ol the 
Sy referred to b\* thc! two writers* and the T rivandrum text. Hut 
to Mr. 1\ the single exception is enoui;h to [)rove that the pub 

lished text is an adaptation. One other tact, namely, that Bhavd^ 

praka’fiii whicli mentions SV. has nothini^’ to say about the pecu 
liarities of the prelude ol the publislicd text, confirms, in Mr. 

opinion, his surmise that the latter is only an adaptation. This 
ar!;ument is certainl\’ misleudiii;^ j for the ne^^ativi! facte »r that Bluivapra- 
ka'xa docs not ex|)atiate on thc [icculiarities of the prelude, it d(»es m)t 
follow that it is lu^t i^enuinc. The padatZiditaka’-BJidua^ which is quoted 
b}’ Kscmendr.i, Kuntaka and others, shares with the published text 
some of the peculiarities in regard to its prelude, and Abhinavagu|>ta 
who also quotes from the B/iaua in his commentarx’ on the Xatyuveda is 
also silent on this point. Will Mr. W say that thc B/iana al.^'O is an adap- 
tation ^ The statement ol Mr. P. further implies the supposition that 
the author of the Bhavaprakaiia evolved his dramaturgv’ from a dose 
study of the numerous works in Sanskrit literature. This is far from 
thc truth. The author is a tourth-ratc dramaturgist, and he has faith- 
fully followed mostly the beaten track of his prcdeccss«»rs in the field. 


I JRAS.f i9-*4, pp. C68-9. 
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TJIIC lillXSA I’UOULh'.M \ 


UK\’LV 


So much nbouttheevi(lena:..l Mv [' t.. a,. > . , 

SV. is not genuine. 

Then the languat;e. .irainatic tuolnu.iu. .uW u,utv 
plays arc c.a.mne.i ,n the U,ht ..f m.thev maUnUh. a,v ,e, I:.' ;, 

and as untrusUvonhy as those alu-ady n, .tia-.l. We hav no nhu.l'to 
tic the patient loader by examining all of them h.-re as these hiv<- 
been controverte,! by the editor oi- ,lu_- i., hj,. |,„,|„omm.. 

I 3 hasaStudles-A Critkism.” We shall omtent ..nnelve. uith criti.i.;’ 
mg only a tow ann.iig them, as lypkal of AI,-. py •nial.-rial .'. 

I. Mr. P. an.dyses tiie .ireliaii- lie.uity r.fthe l.iil ;n a- s- .1 nd . le, 
covers it neither in the diction, tlie expression... no,- i,, the ,„.'d ,1 ; me,, 
as the proverbi.iJ chemist who analysed the f.iis o| hi. uc. pi,,’; wile 
into i.hosphates of lime, soda, .ind nat.-r, without 1..^,,:.. ,,b!e to linil ,,nt 
the reason ol her we. piniy I'he beaiit\- o| pi, , ol .n i , .i .i-, n,.t 
in its component parts bur in its unity, in it ■, inainie, ,,,ther ih.ni i,i it-, 
matter. T liat the .ST. is chara, tei i'.ed by a vii ile .n chaic lx..,,,il \- ol 
language, o.mpared with which ev. n Ih.it of Kalid., ;,, modern, 

has however been acknowledged by the /,■,•« ol the I'ast an, I the 

West. 


2 . It is said th.it the v.nietyof n.mies s,,, 1, a . I .S',v,///,'a- 

il'fA'tf , ^u\(\ 1 ‘^ whi‘ h tin* h;i ; |)fM‘i! I.iidwii 

indicates tlint it. is not -t.'nuiiKc Ancient writ(MT .irn round t(» slioilcn 
the titles of the works tlicn' (]U«»t( tl ; lor in it.mt'c, i ; lonnd 

al)ridL;cd as KiV.'Jiu, K uuuiriistunhliava l\ Nni ivii , K 

KiraCa but llu: W/A luis had no sut'h abridiMMl tillt-, and llifi aiitlnii s 
who have reh'rred to it have done lO In' it • lull nann*. A, 
and Vasaviiiilf \ iijia/cii appear lo be <nily tin: titles of the nix ’s 
coininej. In illustr.Uion of thi^* let in.dity « >l llio eribe’;. una'onatHai 
may be cited om.^ liimi}’ in- tance, wlicrein a inaiui nipt t.| tlii . tlrain.i 
found in the house < fa J’isliarodi :.5entleinan of Noitli 'I ra'-. aiu t »!«• bor<.- 
the curious tide o Nl^ikranlasurvii-tiVaki ; and on »*-njiiiry it « v(ai- 
tiially turned out that this novel chri.stfaiin;.^ uas the work ot the owner 
himself, who seeinL; tnc endinc;' colophon oi llu: t«.‘;;t ni-ihrZint~ih s<irvc 
fortlnvith docketed the iiianu.scri})t a- the Xtykrantitsdi :'<r //'il,i/cd. 

3. Each act of the published text having; a ‘( [uiiale name is iim 1. 
a point in favour c)l its beiiv^’ a plav w'ru^lit'^ adaptation, as Mr. l\ 
thinks ; for each of the ten Acts ot tlie Mi 1 1 hakai ika has a separate 
name, vis., Alahkaranyasa, Dyutakara'-aijivahaka, Sandhiccheda, 
Madanikasarvilaka, Durdina. etc. 

4. The non-mention of the name of the work and it.s autlu>r in 
the prelude of the publislied text does not nece.^sarily ccjiinote that 

I. II. Q., JUNE, 1925 23 
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th(i t'L'xt liad no definite name, sbajK*, or author ; for we find similar 
omissions in the case of tlic Ubhayabhisjrikti which has a definite name, 
aiitlu»r, and shape. 

h'roin all these considerations, it will he evident that the materials, 
which ]\Ir. V. has arra\'ed before in to establish that the })iiblishcd 
SK is a playwright’s adajjtation and that there arc more than one 
A'K. and Hluisa, have n(.»t achieved their purpose and the attribution of 
the to the ancient dramatist Bh.i'a remains on as solid a founda- 
tion as ever. 


r,. IlAUiiiAK Sastki 


Hindu Theories of the Origin of Kingship and 
Mr. K. P* Jayaswal 

In his work (entitled dlindu Polity/ IMi*. K. P. Jayaswal ha.^ 
treated /u/cr alia the s|>c(;iiIations of the ancient Indian thinkers 
relatini; to the orij^in of kini;ship, or more generally, of the State. 
His \iews on this important subject, necdle‘ss to say, fleservc the 
most careful consideration of e.vcry student of Indian antiquities, and 
it is this task ^\hich we have attempted to set before cairselves in 
the |)rcseni paper. 

Let us be[.pn by analysinii; the principal points ol his thesis : 

I The ‘S'cdic theory’' implied that kinc^ship had its orifpn in 
war, or to state more correctly, in election under the stress of 
w’ar. Th is ‘‘sui^i^ests’* that “that the institution c)f kini^ship was 
borrow'cd | b\' the Ar\'ans ] trom the Dravidians” (Pt. II, pp. 4-5). 

I I Tlu! Arajaka democrats who propounded a ‘^theory of extreme 
individualism'’ held that the State was founded on the basis of 
Social C'ontract (IH. I, pp. 172-173). 

III 'The ‘‘political writers” (otherw'isc called the ‘scientists’) laid 
down a “contractual theory of the origin of monarchy” which was 
a monarchist adaptation of the “republican theory of contract” (Pt. I, 
p. [73 ; Pt. II, p. 5). 

IV The theory of the Manusaiiihitii which w\as the ‘‘nearest 
Hindu ap[)riKich to the divine theory of kingshij)” had ‘'no direct 
sup[)ort in earlier literature’*. It was stai ted to ‘'support an 
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abnormal ^;latc of aflalvs oppi.i-^ed to f-.uv ami I'-.vW'.ui' 
rule by Brahmin” (sic.I, and was -ncv.-,- appiovod o, 
siiu;lc .subswjuont law-Ijonk’’ (I't. 11, pp. 5 i-^S). 


by a 


V From llio above it app.-aix that thr I lindu kin- was held ti> 
be a servant of the State an.l his ojiM/e was taken {n be a 
trust (Ft. II, pp. 185, 188). 

We shall now consider the alxn-e j^oinls in detail. 

I As rc^^ards the vedie thr(<ry <*f the .ai-in of kiii;;ship Iht* 
text quoted by J. (Ail. Jh., I, i.|) i*. not thi* only e\idciu(i Iieariiu'. on 
this point. Assnmin-', as b dot s, tliat the divine ‘-.,,veieiy.nty of 
Indra can riejuly b(‘ taken to be a rell'‘\ oi ila* hmnan ••.ovi ieiy;nt>- 
of the carthi)' kin;;, we have to mention in t hi . »nne\ion at least 
one other Vtalic iikhx’.iyika uhiih lead, to a quilt^ ililhaent con- 
clusion. 'Fhe whole [jassa;_;i‘ (haitl. Hr., II, j. loiaiinay be quoted 
in lull. “rrajapatirindrainasi;jalaniija\ ai a u devat in.mi/ tain pra 
hinot/ pare lii; etesam devinam a<lliipatire<llnti; lam dev.l abnivan' 
kastvamasi/ \ayani vai tvactdireyfi’nsah ana iti/ ma deva a\’oC“ 
aiiniti/ atha va idani tarhi j)rajapalau bara ;eat' )aukeiniiina<lit w,' 
tadenaniabravit; etaniiie pia)’accha/ .ilitalianK h-sim dewin. nn adhijia- 
tirbhavisyamiti/ ko’hain syamit \'<d)ra\ H ' etat prad.i\i‘ti etat sya 
ityabravit' yadet.it bravislti ko vai n.iina prajijMtili \a e\'nii veda/ 
vidiirena?n nuinn.i,-' tadasmai rukina-u kilk.i pi atyamnn- at ' tal<» v:i 
indro devaiiamadhipatirabhavat/ y,i evai.i v< d i ' aflhij)atiru\ a sam;i- 
naiKim bhavati.” It is evident tliat ub.il \\e. have hem is not a 
theory ol elc' tioii, but ol creation of kin s hip l»y the will (<| the 
Snprerne Ikdts’. As r<-“;ar<Is the iurllim' ob .ei \Mt i' 'H mi J. that Ait. 
Ih'., I, It su‘.'-ests the institution •)! kin;;sliip to havt: Iksmi b«)rrow 
ed by the Ind(.)-Ai)'ans tro.n the Dravidiaii it mint, we ari‘ 
afraid, he triiated as too ori>di.al to di ts-o* an> on ious notict*. 
For its acceptance ii'.volves a iminb< r ol unpiow'd a-.siimptions. 


These art! : — 


1 that ill prc-Ai'van times th<* Dravidiaim had Kiijn.s, 

2 that the al>oritdnes with whoiri the Ar)'aii. tame* in contact 
belonr^ed ethnically to the Dravidian to*. kq 

3 that the Aryans witli theii known avi:rsit>n towards tlie abtjii- 
-ines did not hesitate to l)orr...w one of their mo-t important insti- 
tutions troin them. 

Nor, again, dt^es the evidence ol historical anaioyiy support J’s 
theory. In the parallel case of ihe Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain, 
it was not by borrowing from tiie ConqiicTed people but through 
the necessities of the situation, which called for a common and 
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permanent leader in war, that the institution of the kingship came 
into gemaal use. 

II No. 2 is a brilliant example of the author’s ingenuity in 
tliscovering the hidden meaning of familiar facts. Before the 
j)nl)lieation of the Hindu Polity, ‘ar;ljaka’ was held in all quarters 
Id have only one meaning relating to kinglessncss or anarchy. 
Jlut J. with characteristic boldness gives it an original signi- 
ficance in the sense (>f a hion-riiler State’ and accords it a place 
in hi^ list (»!' Iliiulii ‘technical constitutions’. By it he means an 
id<-alislic C(»nstitntion in which law' instead (»f an individual was 
laK(.*n iM he the rider and which was baseil on “mutual aipeeinenl 
tu' secial ctuitiaiet between the citizens*’. Now' what are the grounds 
on which this n(»vel interpretation of a very familiar tennis sought 
Xt^ be l>ase.d ? “The technical ‘Arajaka',” we are told (H. P., Pt. I, 
p. 0711), ‘‘cannot mean anarchy as this is indicated by a special 
term in.itsyanwiya'’. Jhit that ‘Anijaka’ was a technical term and 
iu»t, as is ordinarily held, a popular expression for anarch}', is preci.sel)' 
the point ie(|uiring‘ to Ixi [iroved. The si)Iii evidence on which J. 
11‘lies (cf. Pt. 1 , p. ()q) is the well-known and «.>[t ipioteil te.xt of the 
Jaina A\Mr.ii‘jn,a Suita ( 11 , 3. 1. 10) lorl)idding monks and nuns to 

jiiiss t]n'oii:.;h certain countries which arc specified as follows : — 

araN’ani v.i ganar va yuvarayani va verajj ini vfi viruddha' 

lajj.ini \m. 

1 lere there nothing to justify J^s assumpti )n of a reference 
in ever}' case to real an<l historical forms of government, and conse- 
ijuentl}’ his interpretation of ‘arajaka' must be dismissed as not j)roven. 

1 laving thus invokeil an imaginary ‘.Arajaka constitution’ “based 
on llie rule ot law,’’ J. must needs father on its exponents an equally 
iniaginarv theory of the basis of the Stale. The tcxt.s (juoted by J, 
in siipptat of Ids view' occur in the cour.se of the tw'o well-known stories 
of the origin of miinarchy in the Santiparvan (chs. LIX and LXVH). 
Now admitting that the S.lntiparvan in its existing form has incor- 
porated a mass of earlier materials, one may be permitted to doubt 
very much whether a portion of the text torn from its context and 
not described (as the ancient narratives are) in the form of dtihasain 
puiiitanam’, can safely be attributed to a class of authors (‘Arajaka 
democrats’) whose existence is unknown to history. 

Ill The theories of the origin kingship in the Arthasastra, 
the Alanusainhita, and the Mahabhfirata, w'hich J. ascribes to the 
•political writers’ (or the “scientists”) arc undoubtedly very remarkable 
ft their kind. But to characterize them as examples of the contrac- 
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tual origin of kingship is to give an altogeflier ono . sided, and (hciel'ore 
imperfect, view of their true nature. Vov, hrst, \et h vniacA vh-.a t\\e 
person with whom the ‘cmitiact’ i-; supposed to Wi made \s not an 
ordinary mortal but is a superltuman bi-ing. — •Manu Vaivasvata, piop.m 
nitor of the present race of living beings (accooling to As., 1 , i.t'. -Maim 
the father of the human rae.; (S.inti|.>arvaii, eh. I-Wll'l, or else I’rthn 
who tr.accd his descent from Vir.ij.is, the minil hogotton son ol 
brahin.'i (Ibid., ch. LIX\ In the ilr-t instance, ae.ain, tlic tlu'oiy ot 
election is supidementod by lli.it ol pnasi sanctity of tin' king.. Iroin 
uhicli follows the doctrine of sinliilness ol sligliting' royalty'. In the 
last two cases we .are' told in gr.ipliic l;inguagi,‘ how it was by tbe 
direct act ol the .sii[jri.'me god, Ih .iliin.i or \ i-^nn, moved thereto by 
till' acute flistn'ss of tbe penpli.-, that .1 ruler u.i; cel ovei them'. 
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composition. In the As. the contniet is implie I and not expiefsed, 
and its result is st.-itol to 1>.; that the king is i'c/, ■///<, ;.'/?• responsible lor 
bis inisgoi ernnienl, ubile be is entilkd to bis nsn.d one -istb slnire 
even from hermits duelling; in the l..re-t. Il follou , that the subjects 
have no e.vplicic authority to bring the king; to .iccount lor his mi'deeds 

;ind inllict upon him temporal penalties, Imt he nni .t need be- made 

subject to spiritual ..metion-. Simil.nly in . li. l.XVll ol ibe Santiparvan 

the people arc, said to P.-ue . nten d into an ag.reement uilb Mann, tbe 
king-designate, but tlic agreement uliiih u.n, meant to ovenome 
Mann’s relucoince to lule only stipni.ite.l for the subjects’ payment 
of the royal (hies and their granting the king, immunity trom their oun 
sins^. Ill ch. I-IX, if >■ hue, rilhii, the Inst ‘king (r.ijan) is 
said after his mira. uimis biilh to h.i\e complied with a long list 
of promises ending in the lamous pratijiiii (.oronatioii-oath’; Ki. 
II. r., I’t. II, pp. 0-47). But J.. while (inoting. the context in 
which this imps-imnt statement occur- in lull, fails to reproduce 
the whole .story and thus helps to piesent a distorted version ol 
its true constitutional significance. For, in the lines lollow.ng 

I A« I 13 In(hav;ima.sth,inamet,-idriijrinahpratyaksalie<laprasadrili/ 
tanavamanyamanandaiio’pi damlal. sp.sali/ tasmadrajano navaman- 

“T ’ Cf. s.mti, LIX. 87 ff ; Ibid., I-XVIl, 20 ff. 

3 See loc. cit., 23 2 y. 
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those clcscribinj.; Jh'tiiii’s consecration, BhTsma made to explain, 
obviously in reply to the latter part of Viidhislhira’s query (“why 
docs one man rule over the many who arc his equals in all respects’*?), 
that the L(.)rd Visnu entered the person of the kinj;j, whence kings 
are reverenced by the people as gods. \Vh\' should the people 
submit to one man, the royal sage goes on, except for his divine 
(.luality ? A god is born on earth as king after his stock of spiritual 
merit is exhaustCvi, and is cndoweil with Vi^nu's divine majesty, .\s he 
is establislied b\’ the gotls, no oiu' transcends him and every 
person submits to his authority*. It will be seen from the above 
that tlie idea (.)r tlie cor(jnation-oath is here swamped, if not superseded, 
by t’.Kit of the king’s divine, nature which is (*x|)licitly declared to 
\)c the basis of his rule over his subjects. 

IV The well known account t»f the origin jsf kingship in the 

Mancavadharmasii tra inuhnibledly carries the king/s authority to a 
high ])itch. But is it correct to state that it had “no direct support 
in the earlier literature" I'he divine crcati»)n of the human king 
is aIu^'ldy fore diadowed in the story (.>f the creation of Indians 
sovereignty by l*rajri|jati in the Taittiriya Brahmaiyi tliat we have 
cited abtjve. Furthermore, tlur ilescription of th(' coronation ritual 
in the Brjihmanas would it-clf without “twisting” “sup[)ort” the tluH)ry 
of the king’s rlivine nature. In the accounts i>f the great cere- 

monies of royal cop.secration in the later Samhitas and the Hr.lh- 
manas, we are again and again told how tlie )'ajimlna is raised 

by the sacred act of the ritual to the status of the gods. The. 

following passages that are relevant to this case may be mentioned 
in this Connexion. The Sat. Br., describing mic of the rites of the 
Vajapeya, says ^V, 2, 2, 14-15): tad brhaspater evainam etatsiiyujyaiu 
salokatfrii gainayati...devcbhyo nivedayatyaya’u mahaviryo yo* bhyase- 
cltyayaiu yusmakaiko’ bhiit tarn gop;iyalcli. In another place (V. 2 
1. 11) it states; praj.lpatch praj.i abhumeti praj.ipaterhvcsa prajii bhavali 
yo v.ijapeyena yajate. In connexion with the RajasHya, we have the 
follow ing : Sat. Br., V- 4. 3. 4 : esa Indro bhavati yacca ksatriyo yadu ca 
yajamanah : T.iiylya Mahabr., XVIII, 10. 10 : yadvai rajasuyenabhisi- 
cyate tat svargam hdvamarobati. Ion* the Asvamedha, Sat. Br., XIII, 4. 
4. 3 says : tad yadenaiji devaih saing.iyanti dcvaircvainaiu tatsalokaiii 
kurvanti ; 'Taitt. Br., Ill, 9. 20. 2 : asvenaiva medhyena prajapateh 
siiyiijyaiii salokatiimapnoti/ etasameva dcvatanuiii sayiijyam sarstitani 


I See jSanti, LIX, 128, 131, 134-135. 
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samanalukedam rvpivAv yo’svamcc\hc\v.i ya’^iUe. T\\\ . v\i^r\v\uv Aw’xnc 
sanctity of the Ksatriya yajam.ina or tlu‘ kin- i-. hiAd in tmc iinjiortanl 
Hrahmana passa-'c to be {hr basi. <.f his rnh^ ovn- liis \V.^ irler 

to Sat. Br., V, i. 5. whrrc it '^.nd with letf'rcncf In a Kaj.iMjya 

rite makin-' the sacrificer '-hoc^t to a certain di-t.iiu’n with an aiii>w, 
‘tad yat rajanyah pravidhyati (‘sa vai |)rai.ipatrii pratv.il%‘;tain.LiM \\\{ 
rajanyasta-inad ckah san bahunaniTsfe 

Not mcrch’ in its antccealtnits but alsn in it- I.itti hidoiw i, 
the Manava acctninl (A the oriyin ol kinysliip lelated to otlun 
canonical works. U would indeed be e\ceedinid\' str.in';e il one 
<A the most characlorisiie doetrine.s . •( tin: Abinir au-.hit.i wi-n- ‘‘not” 
to be “a[)pro\'ed (^r adopted be a sin«dn ^\\\) r‘<|uent law bonk’V 
For was it not a Smrti wriUn* who declared- \ i'd.nt liopaniij.in 

dhrtvat piMdhany,iiu hi manoh anil.iin/ inanvai tha\ ijcint.l \ a sa --uu/tir 
na pra.sasyate ' . Nia'does tlie rca-on advanced b\’ J. for the alloyed 
unicpie character of !\lanu*s the«.»ry eomuK iul itodl to .an- aj>proval. 
For assuming that the Maiiavadharmasa' tia wa wiitten to support 
the rule of the Brahmana Pusyamitra. wa ; not ‘‘|.oliiieal rule by a 

Brahinatia” ^anctioneil i)y the Smrtis as .an /; /va ’ ? Rewaadin- 

to the j)oint whicdi immediatcl)' c.mcerns what is the. eviclence tend- 
in”- to show that Mann’s tlu!ory “tailed mic i.'cblv’" |. cdaiins the 

authority ol constitutional waiters to llie eflect that the Mana\a dot irine 
was traivlormcd into a “divine theory <»l tin* servitude o| the kin-. 

to llie subject'’. Hut tlie only “wTit<u-” who hold- thi vie.u is the 
author of tlic Sukraniti, and hi. l.imou . d.*. trin«: (h 1S8) is n«>t 

even o.nce mentioned or attended l‘» b\' J. (‘ith-r in the pis*'-ent 
ccjiitext or in tlic tw'o chaptc . t(.) w'hich relereiw*- is in.idc in the 
footnote. On tlie other hand tlieoii-s <»l kine.dnj> n* einhliny that 
of Mann arc loe.-d in many ol the Iat(‘r “law-bc-oks” and 

Puranas. We have roum for .1 lew examples. N;ira<la (XVII, .21-2.I) 
raksadhik/iradi.>atv ulhhu{,inu:j;rahadai-.an it yadraa kurnte r.ija tat- 
pramanamUi sthitih / nahalo pi yatlia -tiinam [nii\a r.va p.itili 

sada/ prajnnaiii vi.yiino’ |>\'i:\aji« jnijya eva prajapalih ; Ibid. 2O ; 
[jahea rui);:ni rajano dharayantyamitaiija.ah/ aynerindrasya soinasya 


I Hrhaspati, quoted by Kulluka in his com. cat I. 1. 

3 Cl. MS., X, Si ;Yaj.. 111,3* 5 Medhalithi c:omincntiny on 
the former ver.-e -ay • ; }-ada^ya ^%'irlrakntumbasvanityakarmavasado 
bhavati— tada ksatricavat yrainanayararaksadina .sastradharanadina 
sati sarnbhave san'adhipat) ena jivel. 
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yam.'i'Jva dhanclasya ca// ; Ibid., 5.3 : snci«caiva 5 iicih samyak 
katliain raja 11a daivatam/ ; Ibid., 54-55 : loktj’sminmau^alanyastaii 
brahinano ^^aiirluita.sanah/ hiranyain sarpir aditya aj)o raja tatha.s- 
taniah// t;tani salatam pasycnnamasycdarcayct svayaiii/ pradaksinaiji 
ca kiirvUa yatli;isyayiih pravardhatc / ; Brliatj^arasara (quoted in Kaja- 
JiUiprakasi, [). 133) : ajna nrpanain f)araina!ii hi tejo ya.stain na manyeta 
sa isastravadhyah/ sniyacca kiiryiicra vailccca l^hiibhrl tadcAa 
k ilry ai j 1 bh u vi sa r vah )k a i h 7 d u rd h a rsat I vriii nsi i sa rna n a( 1 i ptt: r br iiy a 1 1- 
inanusyah j)arusain nrpasya/ yastasya tcjo’pyavamanyainanah sadyah 
‘ai pahcatvauuipaiti pa[D;lt ■ 

V To ar;:;LK? in the lace ol the above that in the Jlindu tlie(»ry 
the king was a servant n| the Stab' and his office was a trust 
is to admit the validity ol one set ol lacts to the cxcluaon ot 
another set ol at lea-t (‘(pjal iiKlisputability. I low -trong a pell the 
sentiment ot divine siinctity of the kir.g ca-t upon the Ifiiulu mind 
may best be guagt'd Irom its survival (hnvn to modciai times. In a 
lamous Bengal Vaisnava work of the earl\' i/th (.'(‘ntury, a llindn 
officer ol the INIoslem court is rcpresentefl quite natuiall)' as 
addressing his master, an unct)nscevaled N^avana, as a part ol 
Visnuh And is it n<»t a matter ot common kiiou ledge that to the 
present day the Kaja ol Tuii is [)opLiIarly known as (..’alanli Vi^nii. 

G. 


Two remarks on Mr. K. P. JayaswaPs Hindu Polity 

I 

In II. r., Bt. I, p. 4 (rep(!atr*d, ed. Rajanitiratn.ikara, Intro., 
pp. t iS: n.) IMr. K. Ik Jayaswal claims to have discovered the cxis 
tcnce of an cUd Arthasastra writer called Aditya. Ihit the text 
on which he relies (Asv. Cir. Siitra, III. 12. lO) i.)ccurs in the midst 
of a section on battle-rites, and it cannot be made by any acce[)ted 
canon of evidence to support this discovery. In the original it runs 
as follows : — adityamau.sanasaiu vavasthaya prayodhayeBk 

I See the Caitanvacaritamrlam of Krsnadas Kaviraj, Madhya- 
lila, ch. I. The passage referred to occurs in the course of the 
address ol the Dabir Khas to Alauddin Hussain Shah, and runs as 
lollows : — “tumi naradhipa hau Visnu aijisa sania. 
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Which Nar.iVcinA in his vrtli cxjM.iin-. as — 

Yas\aJn disi .iditx’as t.ini flis.nn .t'-th.iya aliani « rt ’ imH.ui rc<l 
yasyaiji disi sukras tain di‘-a:n paiiLn;hya va ‘dliax rd i .i j i. n.i jn.ity.i- 
dityah yiulliycta napi i)rat isiikrain ityartlial). 

1 hus Adilya and ‘[Jsanas* wnnld sisnn in tin* ahinr |>as^.i'’c to 
refer to the direction ol tlie sky in wiiirh tlio Sun and X'enic. 
happen to he |)laccd, J hat this is tlic eoiias i ui'iild al -<» 

appear Irom the occurrence of thf woid ‘di>’ in th«’ iininediatcly 
preccdini:^ siUra ; sarv.i di.so niipariiy.ix' it i . expl.iinnd !>>' tli«.* 
commentator kUh.i r.ij.i s.irv.i ilis. » rath-m.miikr.iinena :;.ici het.’ 


11 

In ( h. \X\* ot II. I’. (p|». .?7 j*' \'*hilc (‘\|)l.iiiiii ;'; llu* 

eon^titutiona! -i:.unruMn<e < >1 tho <• Ttunit i« mi iitii.il in the IhMlnn.an.is-, 
(piotes a pi.'.i.M; ol the Ait. Ih. (VI 11, If;) O'l.iti iiy to it; de »iij)tion 
of th<' Mahahlils^'ka ol kinyy. I his |>;i >.a;.;e is taken hy him, it hoiit 
an\' (jualifK'alioi;, to e ;t.ih]i f lie in .titntion of tie* coi'< Mi.atiiMi-o.itli. 
Now the tevrt alony, with th<* n^k'V.int j):uts "i the, (ont-'xt st.ind; 
as lollows 

S.i y,i i« « lie 1 eva nvit k-':.atri\Mm.iy.eii s.ir\-.i jitiij.iyct.i ..t.am 
ete.'Kiiiidre.ia inahabhiM-keiyi kyitriyiin '• i|) iyitva .ihhi due -t ' yam t'a 
ratn'ma ja\'<dha. y.ini c.i j)iet.ea taduhh.iy.inant.irenesf.tpmla'ii te 
loka-ii snkrtani.i\'ihi piaj.'iiM \ riiji\'a'|i y.idi me di iiliyeriti a \'a ieehed 
evaiiivit k.satri} (»’ham s.arva jitTrj.iyexMmaham . . . . . ..a hruy.it -dia kra- 
ddhaya yam c<i r.itrim etc. (up to ja'aj im a . ahov) \ l ujith.i \M.li te diu- 
liyeyamiti. h'r(»m t!i«- hiLt ol tin* adiinuii- 1 1 at i- m mI tlie »)at]i l>y 

the licarya and tne kin;;’- p:|>Iy to him in tlie a ro,|fl pi rs.m 
•-ini^ular (cf. vrnjith I \*.i(li te dnih)'C)Miir it i= e\ id. iit that what wi: 
have here is the kin-;’-, ^..lemn proirii^e ol j.r.a-.tion t*. the indi- 
vidual i^rie-.t and la.taymneial promise- of ]»rotect ion of tlie subjects. 

In interpretiiu: the abov: ..-xtract, however, Mr. J. i-nores the 
context alU)gethcr, and translates (p. 28 ) the |)a-.sa^M.;s within brackets as 
‘Mav I he d(‘[)rivcd of, if I oppress you’. d'hiis he* lends him- 

self to the charL;*.* of rliMortii-^ the sense to * nit his own precmi- 
ceived thciirw 

G. 
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III |>art 1 . fiiaptcr X ot his Hindu PoliLy, Mr Jayaswal tries 
li> rlear np ilie iiicaninj.^s uf the terms "dhaufycis* "svan‘/y<i\ "vairajya\ 
etc. ill use in Sanskrit, IMli, or Jaina literature, I do not 

think that his attempt lias improved the situation. Savana's ex- 
planation (.)! the terms is bas(;d nu.ire e^r less upon their literal 
meanin;,^s and d()(.:s not j;ive ns an\* clue by wliich we can come to 
the conclusion th.it some ot them were not names of the mon, ar- 
chival forms of government prevailinj.^ in the variiais parts l» 1 India. 
Tliat these names weie. current in tlu! iliffi'ia'nt parts i»r India is 
clisir Irom thi^ lact that Indra wa, installevl l)y the fa>d; as sanind 
in the (rist, as hlioja in the south, as srara/ in the west, as vinif 
in the in»rth, and as rufj in the centr.d rej^non {Ail. Hr., viii, K} ). 
It is difhcult to Aiilc that at the timi^ when the Ailanya Hrahmayia 
w.'is compost'd, theu.‘ were different tta'ms ot democratic f^overnment 
in the parts ol India mentioned aliovi* and that 'ome of th.e 
aforesaid names were .appellations of these forms (»l democratic 
;a)veri;inenl. It may be that in later times, some of the afvacs.iid 
parts f)t India witnt'ssed the evolution of denuK'ratic forms ot 
ejovernment, e. {]\n eastern laafion, w’herc the la’cchavis and 
other self-c;(n'crnini.[ communities established their dominions. |)ut 
this dot's not enaire the f.ict that the tiains in the Aildnya nra/ihhnjn 
indic.ite. tin; I'xistence ol democr.alic forms (.)f !;<.»vernmcnt in th.e 
flilU'rent rei;ions at the time ol tluj composition ot the IWahniaym. 

Mr. J. states ill. it lie has been able to have liedit on the subjeit 
In 'in the Anyiutlara Xikay t and the. inscriptions of Asok.i. Acci'i cliiiLj 
to him a passaj.a: ol the . I XikCiya (j)t. iii, p. 76) ennincratcs 
the c.neers open to a knld/^ulhi. The context however shows that 
tlu' p.eoai;e is lU't meant U>r such eniimcr.ation. To give a clear 
idea v»f the conle-xl, I o, note here the pass.age : 

“\kosa kassaci Mahaii.ima kulaputtassa paiica dhamma sainvijjanti, 
y.idi v.i i.aimo khatlivas.-a inuddhabhisittas.sa yadi vu ratthikassa 

I According to SUyaya, saniraiyani is dharmeya palanam (righteous 
;;v'vernment\ bhaujxani hhogastxmiddhih (increase of enjoyment), 
svhxwjyam apnt ’idh'kxiatvam (absence of dependence on others), vainiiyavi 
ilnvibhy,^ bJiJfpaiibh^o zoii'i^Jyani feiijoN’ment of more distinguished 
qualitii's than possessed h\’ otlier kings). See tny As/*ctls of Ancient 
Indian J'oiity, p. 13, In. (j. 
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pettanikassa yadi va sen lya ^•enfipalika ; -a y.i<li v.'t i-.n.i 

yadi va pfn^riur.inianikassa, yr va pana kuleMi p.u rck idlMpa.a am 

kiirenti, viuldhi yt!va j)rit.ikanklia, no parihani. Kataim* [laiua ? 

Idlia IMahanaina kiilapiitln iit.I.li.inavi! iy.i.llii-ati'hi h.ilia 

balaparicitclii sedavakl^hitti.hi dlianiniiki-lii dliaiuinal ui.lhi'lii ni.itapilaiu 

sakkaroti |.;'anikai nli .Matapitanukaiiipitassa Mahan una lailapiit la .^^a 

vuddhi ycva jjat.ikai'ikha, nn pariliani. 

Puna ca param IMahanaina pc ...juiltad iradasakainina’ 

karaporise sakkaroti... pe. . .no parilnini. 

Puna ca param khottakaiuinanta aiinanta .amvnhan* pe .. .. 

no pariliani. 

Piina ca j)arai)t halipaf i;V;:;''dhka (lt‘vala...jM\ . .n. * |)arih.ini. 

Piina ca jjaram sainanahi .ihinantr pc'- ■ ii' » pai ilmni”. 

Ihuldh.i addi cosine, Mah.inam.i urjaioNl .ii tin* ‘anMiai « han-.a* 
ill the conduct of the IJcchavi )Miith^, who instead ol mis- 

cliicf wen* siltine; silent in a rc‘«:[)»;cthd imulc^ helon* 15iiildha. -.aid 
that if a kuidpuUii ( N'onnf.pnan of «'ood lainil\-) ■ in h as a did)' 
consecrate* 1 Ivsaltriya kin;;, a In^reditii) iiilei’«'l a neara, .i military 
Commanded, a vill.ns* hcadm.in, ,i In*. id *»1 a viiild in .hori, ihosn 
who sinjd)’ exen.’is*! control over lamilie^, po;‘,('. ihc h*lIo\vin!.f 
live (jiialilii;; (panca tlhamiiiai, Inr will pro^pu. I'hf li\’r «|iiahlics 
C‘)iisist in the jKMlonn.ince ot iluties (i) toward- p.irm it (j) towards 
children, wile, eu; , ( 3 ) toward*; n«dd-lal)onrer *; < (ji to\,ards the 

ootls who take ^'lleriiif.^, atul (5) tow.irds sauiaiia hi .ihiiiana- . 

Th<^ passa;.,^*; wln\.h Mr. J. lias piloted a, hi. e (pi. i, p. 
ha> been ma*ie coinc <ibinj)tly to a stop alter tin w«>id 'knenti'. 
The sent' iti i: 'iDweviT d' l -; nut st<.|) tlj' ie liiit ' "utinii'- . in tlie 

Wtiy siinwn nbuV'.*. Ihe w'urt!-; 'lanJiiKii, peltaiiil.a in tlic. |i,is'a|s; 
have been taken by Mi. J. tu lje ul tin; ;anie ■ iy.nili’ .iti'Mi a-. 

‘Rastika’ and ‘I'itinika .>1 A.-Cka’s K"tk Jalitt. V an.l XIII. lie 
tells us that '‘Asoka in ln> in .cii|di'>ns e(|nalc •• I'huj.a w itii Rathika 
or Rast.rika. 'I'he ' ommeiitary on th( .lii 'jitl.ira explains 

the 'I’ettanika' as b' iny; hereditary !eader -lii|) ,, < onu: down 

from forelather.s { pilaradaUam Amniii.mt, III, buliees, p. 

456 ; again bhuttiiiublmiUuu bhu.'juU. comiuentary at ( ir.; p. yxj). 
The Rastrikas anil Hhojaka; or Rljoj.is as oppo-ed to I'ettanikas 

apparently meant non-hereditary leadership. SupiUiyyain (togetlier 
leadership; suggests that in each case there were more than one 

leader.” Tlie argument that because the expression ‘lilioja- 
pitinikcsii’ occurs in Rock Kdict XI II, and ‘K;ulika-iiitinik:i’ 
in Rock Kdict V, therefore ‘lihoja’ should be equated with ‘Rastrika* 
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is fallacious. It will be seen that in K. Edict V, the names that 
an.* found, are in the follt)\vi]V^ order— -‘Vona Kamboja Gandhara 
K.istiKa P<*tenika Aparat 1’ while in 1\. Ivlict Xlll we find ‘Vona 
Kaniljoja N;il)Iiaka Nalihapamti Hhoja Ih’tinika Andhra Pulinda’. 
If tli(‘ reason e;iven by Mr. J, be consistently followed, then the 
‘Ciandh.iras’ should be (M|uatcd with the ‘Xiibhaka Nabhajxnntis*, 
which is iiU[)ossible. Accurdiiu;* to the latest inter[)retati(^n of the 
erlicts, the *rastikas’ are taken to be the inhabitants of Maharastra, 
and the 'pilinikas’ to be very pri)bably the inhabitants of Paithan. 
In view of these fact-, the l^lK.^jas cannot be identified with 

the Rastrika;. Moreover, Vatthika’ and 'pettanika’ <>f the Ahi^u- 

Ultra XHvlVii cannot be the same as the ‘rastikas’ and the ‘pitinikas’ 
of the halicUs, because; in the former, Jhiddha is referring; to an 

individual aiul usiuL;* ‘jiettanika’ as a qualifying; (q)ithet of ‘ratthika’ 
meaning a h(;reditary ruler of a r.istra. That jjr-ttaiiika is a (jiiali- 
f) inL;; <*pith(;t of ratlhika is also app.arent from th(* us(; of the words 
‘yadi va’ in thii text o-paratin;.;' ihn referetu t-s to the various indivi- 
duals from out! anotlu'r. The comnu'nt.iry on [hr, .'I ai^u/Zi/ra Ni^clya 
di)es iK»t support the int(‘rpretation that ‘p^fhuiika' means llie 
heretlilary leadership (sapatc'yyaj i»l a p.ana (»r saueha. Moreover, 

‘sapate\>a’ in l*rdi diu's not mean 'tot>ether leadershiij’ or ‘bt)anl 

((»! k.*aders)* as th(i word ‘s,ipatey\'a’ (Skt. svapateya) means ‘pn»[)erty.* 
Thi! (h’tache'd quotation from the Index to the. Au:^\ Nik. (Ill, 
p. 45< ) vi/.. ‘[^itaradattam sapateyyam* .ind ‘bhuttanubhuttam bhun- 

jati' have, I think, inisletl Mr. J. T'ht* commentai)' on tlie j;assaire from 

the Aityiiliara \ik\iyay p. 76 is qiven below to (mable tlu; readers 

to iude,e lor thems(^'lvo‘ : 

“Ratthikassiiti adlsu ratUiam bhunjatUi ralthiko. Pitarii dattam 
sapate\'ani bhuujatUi ])t*tlaniko. Senaxa pati j(*tt.hakt)ti senapatiko. 
(Limay;;imikass.iti Lomianain ‘^.imikassa iramaj^ainikassati attho. Puga- 
gama n i kassat i gana jt 'ttha kas^a. ’ ’ 

'The commentary to p. 300 of tin; text runs thus : “Ratthikoti 
yo rattham bhunjali. IV'ttanikoti yo pitar.i bhuttanubhuttam bhunjati. 
Sen:q)atikoti s('n.iy.\ jetHiaki». (Llmagamiknti g.imabhojako. Pugaga- 
man ik i >t i g an a jt'U 1 1 a k ( >* 

'fhe passage from the MahiLoharata (S.inti, ch. 6S, slk. 54 — Rrija bhojo 
viral samiat. ksatriyo l)hii[)atir nrpah, \ a ebhih stiiyate sabdaih kas tarn 
naiccitum arhati) cited at \h 90 of the Iliniiu Polity mentions the 
(liiTerent appellations akplicable to a king. The reference in Khiira- 
vola inscription to the paraphernalia of sovereignty possessed by 
the Ra^trikas aiul the Bhojakas is of little significance for our purpose 
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untW \l \s shown thal trom the t\me o\ t\\’: Ai tiircva nr:AJi miwui t\v‘ 
two peoples had a (leinocraclic form nl' ‘^uveinmeiU calU.-d, acconal 
ini;' t«) Mr. J., ‘Hhanjya’ with non htMcilitai y h -.uLMshij). h'min ihi . 
passaj^a' it cannot be infcraul that tlu* Hhojas had a particular 
of (Icanocratic ^'overnnient. In vit‘w <»1 what has bctui ^-tatc<l al)o\'(r, 
it cannot be said that the Hhrhas idfuitified with liie R.isirikas liad the 
J^liaiijya lorin of democracy wlh('h i^a\e its nanu* to tlu* people, and 
that the Pettanikas had a deinoiaatic lonn '»! i’ov<‘rnment in wi\ich 
leadcM'shij.) was hereditary and tlu*re were two or more lea<l(‘is simul 
taneonsh’. 'ria; pas-Mie;e from tlu' Athlon ft itm AV^f’.MV? throws no li|;h( 
whatst)ever on the point and Mr. J*s are.nmcnt^ di) not at all improve 
the situation. 

Now as srarl/'ya ; Accordin;.; to !\tr. J., it si-pulies in the Alftin Vd 
Jh'iihffLvni^ a [)(!culiar democratic conslituti* *n pr(‘\ ailin;*, in We.letu 
Indi;i. I'he I'nittinyii UtahiUiiaa, acctn'din;; to him, add ; that |a wi^a* 
man (tvVc'.'b/- sacrifices hy the Vajapex'a an<l obtains .va/ra/ra i. e. be- 
comes a '^varat ( -elf-iiil< r or j n' d<le!it) by attaining; jydi^\Jiva (elder- 
ship) or tile leadership amoni; i <[uals. Thi . electimi wa : ha aMl 

n[;iMi merilAor India who is ;aid t<') liave obtained the .sc.//' i/;'a c< »n.‘;e- 
crali<»n is de^crilnal as haviny, prov«sl hi; meiii. the members (»i 
the isina acc<.»i din", to the M s\eie is.nadeaecl to be equals 
\s:i,l -As Stiri*r\. Uy piecinq toy.ether all theM^ (videnta^s, Ip.* thinks 
that the v.* a;v/ia was a foi m o’* y;ana. the pre-ideul n| uhiih was 
elected b\' tlie vajapexa ‘acrifi''" (Mr. J flnifu /'e/ iv, < h. X, p. qi). 
Now let Us e \amin<* on. b\' ono the piemic . upon which lie 
bases his concIusio»i : 

I'he passa' t: in th<* A lidVCV'i l^yAiui itui '•q’s only this that 
Indra was con -crated to siAniyi amojr; ilu.: \i< \as and the AjMcyas 
of Western Ir.clia. Tiiis pa^ .t.;e i; ilcnt a toulp ther siArUfya 
only a local appellatioii lor royal diy.nity Mirrent aim .ny. tin*, tuo pef>ples 
of Westt:rii India < i whether it wa-; a demorratic constitution of 
xvhich tiie v/.'i the predrk-nt. la-.hl i; -onyht to b: derived 

from the Taittirly^; By Aimnn i a\v\ the M ulnhliarnl^i. 'i'he passage 

from th(' former has i;ot been prop»:i j inlerpn'tetl by ATi. J. It runs 

thus : Ten;lyajata. Sa .svarajyam ayacchal. lam Indro’bravit imam anen 
yiijayeti. Teiieiidram .ly.ijayat, so’yram devataniim paryait, ai^acchat 
svarajyam, atislhantiismai jx.'iid.h aya, v?,ivan v;ij.a[)eyena yajate 

jracebati svarajyam, aL’ram . am tn.ina-ii paryeti. ti^thante smai iyaist.haya. 
Sa va esa brahinaiiasya caiv a l ij.inx asya ca yajuali. 

There are tliree p«>inrs in th- above fpiotation adver^^e fr, Mr. 

J\s viexx ; 
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(1) II svlnijya was a democratic c )nstitiition, how is it that 
ih'haspati a priest and not a ksattriya was consccrctctl to it by 
the performance of the vajapeya sacrifice and obtained svarTijya, 

(2) Mr. J. draws an analoi^y between tlie passai^e in the Taitt, 
H}\ and that on the '.’anas in the Mbh. and on the streiiL^th of 
that analo^^y, he draws the inference that the performer of the 
v.ijaj)eya sacrifice attained to the presidentship of a ^jana. The portions 
of the Vedic jjassai^e important for the present discussion are : — 

(a) ya evam vidvan vaja[)eyena yajatc ; 

(b) atisthant.ismai jyaisUmya and 

(c) a[.p'am ^:am:lnanani paryeti. 

Mr. J. thinks that the passaj^c (a) has reference to the wisdom of 
the pealormer, as rlecli<ai to prcsideiU dnp ii'quireil that tlie pve-^i- 
d<mt electeil should liave merit, which in the present case i. ‘wisdom'. 
Jlut ‘evam vidvai’i’ in ilu; |)assa5.(e means ‘knowing;' thus’ i.e. know- 
ini*' the story that Mrliaspati and Indra hail [)erformed the sacri- 
fice in the past and qoi the benefit derivable tro/n it. The user of ‘<.;vam 
vidvan’ in the si-nsi: ol ‘knowinj_<^ thu^’ is common in Vedic literature 
e. i;. Ally. I, 22 ; 1 , 30 ; cl. Frols, Ihua^f and Keith’s translations ol 
these passai;e-s. 

'riu! intv:ri)retation of the passive (b) and (0 in the lie;ht of the 
passat^e on the i^^anas in the J/M. (XII, 107, siks 6-32; h.as led Mr. J. 
to the conclusion that the ipei former of the vajapeya sacrifice attainei.! 
to the eldershij) i^r tuesitlentsliip (of a ^ana) by election from amon?,^ 
his equals. 'The passaj.^e in the Mhh, has tiiis verse : jatya ca sadrs.lh 
sarve kulena sadrsfistath.d (i. e. the members of the i^ana were 
similar in rej^ard to jati and kula), which appears to Mr. J. to be 
of the same import as (cj supplemented by (b) c|uotcil above. Jkit 
thoiu^h the meanings of the Vedic and the K[fic passai^cs may look 

similar, the resemblance is only superficial. In the epic passage on 

the lianas, there is reference to the i:;anamukhyas, who .should be 
obeyed by the members of the i;ana and should transact the more 

onerous businii-;s of the state. So it becomes evident that a few 

individuals were elected to j^anamukhyaship from arnoni^ the rest of 
the members of the ijana equal by jZiti and kula. In the Vedic 
passa^^e, however, there is no reference to any democratic consti- 
tution. There is reference only to svZirZijya which, when applied to 
Brhaspati, can mean only the loreino.st position among the priests 
and when applied to Indra may mean royal dignity called svurajva 
by the Ntcyas and Ap.icyas, Then, again, there is ambiguity in the 
epic passage as to whether there were several ganamukhyas in a gana 
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or only one -anamukhya.’ K lUe Itn-meiMlu- .A a nva. 

elected from amoni^ the i-^anamuUhyas \v\io t\u*u\ ^Ivrs wi vc in*t pvi’s\ 
dents. In view oi all liiesc (.lifiicultu'-^, il c.inn‘>t Lr inloin'd lri*ni 
the mere use ot the w<m\1s e‘t supertuiiilK' siinilai' iinpiul in the 

vcdic and the epic passiiL;es that svlrU/ya nieanl a deiiieei.iti* ;;o\ein 
ment in the vcdic per inti. 

(3) The last sentence nl th‘“ vcdic pa'^sii'M* ‘‘t.iles th it lln‘ \.iiiipeya 
sacrifice is perlornied only hy thi. ineinhers (*i the, hrahm.inri <»r 
tile ksattriva caste. It was nsuall\' lh(' latter wh<t tci d l>« uiN r.^, 

and lienee the sviira/yff attained !»y the nl^InlHT^ «•! tlu! In.ihinan.i 

caste as the result nl the perlt)rinan(.e **1 the vai.ipe\a ^auifue 
was very dilTerent fruni ruiership and iiK’aiit only the ’Innaima 
position’. That tliis may not he the ineamn:.' nf the tei m when 
applied to the ksattriNas i'> yet tn he proved. A-, tin* nileis 
were f^enerally k'^attriya^. the Inremi^st aninii'* tla k'yitlii\.is was 
tile ruler. This jxisitinn has nn -^|.»ecial connect inn witli deiiinciatii 
p^overnment. 

I havii not Ix'cn convinced hy tht: arpinnenl . put ini wanl h\' Mr. 
J. tn prove that ‘vairaj)'a’ meant in the \eili<. pei ind ‘kineje • t»aisti 
lution.’ This meaninp. <»t the tc'rni ha^> hei*n arpyp .;<«! t«> Mr. J. 
by l.)r. I fault’s transkition *'1 the p,i*^‘>a;;e. AM«*idin", to 1 )r. Il.iup, 

the word can iuive two (neanin:,;s, vi/., ( i) wilhout kin;.*, .ind (.:) a 
vc;ry distinpui 'lu'd kiii'p', th(»U‘;h the’ pas^app* itsiin the Kaiitlh)a 
(VIII, 2) and the comment. u ies therecui '^Imw the p« • -.ib’lit m| ii 

third ineaninp^ «'! the term, 1 «» this we sh.ill turn later on. Now 

in the pii’^'-a'.u.v-, ha.an the Ally, J>y* tla^ In 't •-■ijnhfieati' <! ■ lias 
been Ihoupht by him appia -priat'- hathi: 1 e.i- * -n tlial \\\r 
as ofipt^sed U> the /'///;; a' h.ive hetai mentionefl .is ahlii.<ii\'(a in tlii-. 

I In vedic litniatme, svara/yct means ujx.i i<a-il\' «.l varinin« tat.. In 
theSankh. Sr. S., xv, i i, Vrd-: attained srlry/y^f over all Ijeinps (hhnt.inaiji 
.krai^thyain svar.ajya:*' adhipatyat,. i hy liei c .ntml oM.r the pnuer nl 
speech (Ibid., xv. u). A'pain Vanina p. lined h -i hi kingdom a -npieme 
position (raiyanaiii sraisdi}’aiii ‘'V.tr.ijvapn .id lnj)at\ aiii In tlu: p.esafU’s 
xiv, 26, and xvi, 15 ol the same work, svafayya ha- been taken by the 
cummentat('r to mean jiuUi-'^ytti^f/iyff anfl iiui 7 itist suinhi ic^ jieclively. S<,> 
there is nothinc^ pecnlar to the term i* dic.itinj.; lh.it it meant the jiresi- 
dent-ihip of a lijana. Similar is the case with the worrl iym^Uiy<rit. It 
means in a pas-ap^e of the Siinkh. Sr. S. - NU, 3f) a hijjh positimi that 
can be attained by one of a low' lamily by the performance <>1 the 
Jyesthiii^f^^nria sacrifice. 
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passa<^c, while in the other passaij^cs ol’ the chapter, we find the 
kiiiL^s cunsecrated. Tlie ubjcctions to this interpetation are : 

(1) If the whole lands or the whole pco[)]es were consecrated 
to sov(ireinnly, could not this have been done symbolically throiij^^h 
the kinj^ who used to be callcid ‘virat’ ? 

(2) So lar as 1 see, there is n«i ceremony by which a whole 

nation as oi)posc(l It) a kin^ was consecrated to rulcrship. On the 
other hand, there is in the S^inklidyiini Srjultj STiJm fxiv, 30) 
mention of a ceremony called z’irjf. by which a individual 

instead ol a peopkr could bt^come a virjf ( Mitra\ ariina>*orvai 
vairajyamanyatara aicchnl s\ ar.ijyamanyatarah. Taveva \ ajhakralu- 
ma|)asyataiii virat svarajain. renestvi vai ra jyarnanyatnra apnot 
s va r a j)' a m a n y a t ar a Ii ) . 

Trol. Keith in his tisnislatioii ol the pas'^a|^;e IJy-i'eti.r lU'l.lnu<raas 
p- 33*) 1‘emarks that “Ihu senst^ is clear, tlionc^h the construction 
is careless. Ifaiiy, however, seeks to t\\o janapaddh as subject 

and ,Ls beinij witlionl kini^s, which is wh«»ll\’ inco!.(.ei\al)le'’. Of 
the twf) meaniiif^s ol the word ‘vind/ pointed out by Dr. 1 raii«,% the 
mere tact that KW. jaua pa das are mentioiu^d retjuires, I think, tlie aid 
of stron?.f evidence to justify the adoption of the first meanine,, 
slated alread)', to tin- exclusion <.)f the second. Mr. J. finds such 
corroborative cvidcuice in the ^Vl 1 1, 2) and the 
STi/ra (p. 83). lie sa\s that in the former work, Kautilya has ie.c-d 
the word vairlfyif as a form of i^overnment anti has rejected it as a 
bad ItMiii, and that Kautilya like bis contemprary Greek thinkers 
held tlemt>cracy in contempt. Tliese statements t)fMr. J. are wide 
ol tiu* mark. Kautilya has been st)cakin'4 in the passaL;e (VI II, 2) 
about th.c lyasanas of the kin^ and the kingdom, and speaks of 
Vairdjvti as a zfyasa/ia i. e. distress throui^h which a kinj^'dtMii may 

be jiassincj at a particular time, and not a m^rmal form of i^-ovcrn- 

ment. The intcrpretatitni put upt)n the pas^a^^e by Dr. R. Shamasastr\' 
fits in with the context and is supported hy the commentaries as 
tonnd in both the 'rrivandrum and the Pun jab editions of the 

Ktruh’llva. Dr. Shamasaslry takes Vairdjva in the pa'ssage to si^- 

nity rule w hich comes into cxisteiwe by the seizure of the kin<4dom by 
an invader, the ousted kiej^ heinj^^ still alive. In Dr. Shamasastry’s 
1st edition of the text, theie arc omissions which have been filled up 
in b<*th the other e(liti<*i s and pointed out in a k>ot-noie in Dr. Shama- 
sastry’s 2nd edition. The portion omitted alter ‘vinasyati’ rui’s thus : 
vair.ijyam tu prakrticittai^rahanapeksi yathasthitamanyaiihhujyata 
ityacaryih. Neti Kautilyah. I'it.ipulrayorbhratroi vad vairajyam tulya- 
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ycn:;akscmamanicUy.ivai;r;ilKi!n* \arta> t'titi. 'I’Iumi runu- * “x .lii.iix ctn r{<\" 
up to ‘'ajia!.;acchatUi”. 

Accordini;’ tn the Ac.iryaN, dvaii /i i\ a iniiu'd hx* tin- pai 

tiality, or mutual lu‘‘^(ilitx- “t the two paitirs Imt a xair.iixM. in 
xvhich (the invader naturally) tiie-' lo win the will oi th*' ailniH f , 

can be cmjoyed by other-^ h. (*. tin* people .e, «*ppn-ed to the in\ad<M) 
as it stands (i. e. without the ruin ol th(.* ^tale\ “Xo”, ixs Kaulilxa. 
“In flvairajya the i vil dm* to di-.eiv-ion hetwem (.itliei and ‘:on, 
r)r between brothers is ( a ninteraeted bx* the nhiii'^tei th'- well. in- 
of the kinLuhun bi.-iii:* “l equal iinpoi tan* e to hdh ihep.ntio. ; while 
vaira jya, which (Mines into (*\'i ^tt-'iie-* by the 'ei/nn; et the einintiy 
irom its kiiu^' still alixa.*, is not n.'yarde 1 a*^ ‘his twxn’ (by the inxadei', 
is i ll-ln.’ated, deniuk-d ot its w'ealth, (»r tn at'-d as a loiunn-n lal article , 
nr it is forsaken xvlual the .subjeios m| tl\e aalo b«‘< S'lne di-allc ted' . 

In the j)a-^sa;.;('s in th*' .barue/M STl/nr, the Kexalni i adxi-- 
ino th(' monks and nuns to axoiil road > xvhic.h pa . thioii'.'Ji tlu 
countries where ‘tlu* ignorant populace mi;;ht bully or beat, etc. 
the menrlieant in thc^ .q^inion that he- i; a thi.t ora .p> . oi that he 
eexmes from yondt'r lltodik' vilLeno, or they miyht tala- .iwaxq cut 
off, steal c»r roh his robe, alm.howl. mantle, or bi'oi.in’. It appear-, 
therefore th.it tlu- la.ison w.is not a//,.- a-, .t.itecl by Mi. j. xi/., 
that the ‘states ire i)rone to stranye .i-ceti‘^ .i . politicd 

spicsM)ut indicatin;; th.it not only w.i; tla.-ie tlx- d.ui;'/-) o( 

hein- arrested utuha -,u^pi<ion .a. spio-e hut al- o .-I bein-; be..t.-n, 
robbed, etc., tl (’ Conseciucijn ^ ol anaiaby oi nn anlc . Ii w -..luti 
nizii the passay. , xve -.hall mc th.it except in the . , e , .1 ‘;-aiMi .y.oii’ 
under wliicli theia* can he- <mly doe d.iii-'er '-I bun--, ain-ted ;e. 
spies the rest i f the in.stanecs indie ate wMiit ol ni!<-. iin iul'- due t«» 
weak ciovernmcl in a of tr.uoitinn, o, .li^Mrl.anc-, .In- 

to the internal or ext-rnal tro.nb!.-.-. of tl,..- n aha. Th- ‘v-raj, 1,-r- 
cannot be a normal lorn. ..| > -ov-nnn-nt a. |. tbu.l 

The Kaulillyn furnOie.s ibc due to it.s mcanin;.;. 1 he u...a) M-.n.he • th- 


I The Trivandrum edition ha- •a.naty.ava-raham' while tlu; I'l.njab 
edition andD.-. K. .Sbaina.aSryS 2nd ulilion bav,: ■maty..vay.raham-. 
The old commentai-y ‘Nay.icandirka’ in tlu; Punjab edition lias 
‘amatyavagrahain*. ‘,11 

, Or vmii-i.un mav b.; taken as an adv..rl> innanm;. wben he 
(the invader) ceases to have interest in it falter the vvcaltli of the 
country is sucked out to his satisfaction)’. 

I. 11 , k!., Jb-Ni:, 1925 
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state ni the realm wlicn it is under the dcuninalion of another kinj^, 
thnii'-h the kinj^ (it tlie realm is alive. lienee tlie cori(jb(jrativc evi- 
dence that Mr. J. wants to draw Iroin the Kauhllya and the Acariinj^d 
STi/nr ti) .ai[)[j()rt Dr. Ilaiif*’ in his interpretation of the term ‘vairajya’ 
in the Aitarcya lUvhinaua is alt(‘!;ether absent. 

Now rec^ardin;^" ‘dvairajya’ meaniiu;' ‘joint rule by two’, the passa|,;e 
Ircun tluj Kau\il\ya ArthaKistra omitted in Dr. Shamasastry’s ist 
edition :pves the answer. Kautilya says that ‘dvairajya’ is belter 
than ‘vairajya’ because in tlui ha'mer the evil due t(^ dis.cnsion 
between lather and ^on, or between brothers is laiunteracted by 
the ministers, the wcdlare («f the kiuj^dom beinc^ ol eijual impt^r- 
t.ince to both the parties. I his ‘dvairajya’ is in the Kaiiiiltva a zjasanu 
ol the state and theiehnc! caniK^t be a normal ham ('I '..‘overn- 
ment. I'lns, as shown already, a|)[)ears to be the mcanini; in which 
the term h<is been used in the Ataraui^tf STUra. 

'Three artpiments are put forward by Mr. J. in support oi his 
('(.uiclusion, \\/.j 

(i) 'The (Sabhri U., ch. 31 ; I cl. T., ch. 165) reteio to 

Vinda and Anuvinda ruling jointly in Avanli. 

I ..M Accordiui; to th<j eiac;rat)hic cvideiua.' h*un(l in Nepal, there 
was siwh j»>int rulership in that kinc;dom on one or two occasions, 

(5) In view ol the prevalence ol the joint ownership ol f>rivate 
proj)..'rly by the several members of a family undca- the iMitaksara 
law in India, the transference of the (»pcrati«m ol the lec;al piinci[)le 
to the re-ion ol politics is not a matter for surprise. 

Re. l. 'The two chapters ol the Mahabharala mention the comptaind 
‘vindanuvindan’ of Avanli. There is nothinj^ else in the chapters 
t(» show that thi:y were joint kint;s, and did nut rule (jver separate 
tc:rritories within the Ciuintry of Avanti. 

Ke. .As to the ejjiipaphie ev^idence utilised by Mr. J., it is 
not at all clear that the rulers of Nepal belonging; to the Licchavi 
and the ’Thakuri families ruled over the same undivided territory. 
On the other hand. Dr. Fleet states, ^‘we. have two separate families 
rulinc; caantemtx'rancously im.^stly on etjual terms, but each preser- 
ving^ certain distinctive characteristics of its own From the tact 

that each of the two families issued its charters from a palace, not 
a town, and the fact that all the inscriptions are either at Khat- 
m.indii it.self, c^r close in the nei'^hbourhood, the two palaces of 
AIana^p;ha and Kail.lsakutabhav'ana appear to have been in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each other, in different divisions of one and the same 
ancient capital. And, though the inscriptions give no specific intorma* 
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tion on this point, iVoin tlir i.ict th:U the »»v.icr pI A’li^nv.n nn;;. \rcn\Aa\ 
in ifisciiption 1\., ti> tlie ‘»trK ol the iMP\!n<’r, and 

from tlie way in which, in in-criptinn K., Ahina.l-n a th* ci ihed a- 
marchin;^- to the east and n-diicin;.!; t<> *'lK-(li<‘nce tla- irhallipas 
there, and then iLlnr.nin • [:> the west.it '•ec'in^ pretty cIimi* that the 
Licchavikiila or S u\'a\a nsi lainily liad the ;*ovei niiu-nt t.f the tmiitorv 
to the east ol the capita! ; and th«‘ Tlnkiin faniilw t.f the tetiiloi\' ti»the 
west ol it”. l\lr. J. saw-^ that epi;.;raph;- t‘’. nut kiua. in|; th<‘ 
lf)rin ol ^overnincnt coidd n*‘t sec \[^ ic.d ^a’lnnin'aia e and ueie thfacjuie 
forcc’d t») sup[:ose iina;dnary divided inriuhh tion. The la- 1 lew 

lines of the passa;,;e (jiiotcd alxne do n‘*t -Jiuw that Di. h'joet rln*w 
i]j)on imaLdnatioii in fajinifiy in the c«‘ni lie.ion tha: the two inline; 
families held llieir saay np-»n two ‘.eniriu* tei litnric"; I\iii'- to tin* 
east and llu‘ west oftlie capit il. Oi the < tlie-- lia nl, he in-“niiun-. 
in iho -.e line's thi! rca’on-; whien l<‘ I inm to airiv'e at lice inl< aeiau. 

Re. s. 'riie .siiyyestion that tlie ‘dvaii a iva' t itnt ion ll:"n;di 

consi(ler(‘‘l unworkable !>>' tlie (holar^ <i.iild i,i* ca-als' vvoil..ed liy 
tlie jieoj.le ol India who are habilii.it«'d to tin 'uint enjcn’iiK nt 
of pruj)eit\’ as iiK'nihers < >1 i< iut lainijij s ie«)nir< em luboiatixe 
e\id('nee. Th*' » \i<leiKe- ^ it^ d !)>’ Mr. j. Ii eo' If - n ■u!.>‘..t. d to 

scrutiii)' and found wantin';, and tla-reloic tin' la* t . o| the e\ten- 
sion of the appli^-atioii ol tin* jiiiiiMple ..1 ‘.oint o^m-,.-. ship to th<! 
rt'; 4 i(»n of j)oliti'' • on tli(! strene.th ol the ino-.ait d ita c.iniiol be 

acceplctl. 

Th.e evidences adduced by IMr. J. for provi!!-; that thc'K' ua-in 
ancient India the of coiistitnt a -n in which law iii'tcad of 

man was taken to be the ndcT an: not '-.iifllcieel to e tablidi hi . p*ant. 
Arajal^d means anarcliy even in tla* pas-a.'p-s (jnoie.l by him in snppoil 
of his cuntention. .Xo-rdin- to him, there i. a di tiiict Uim loi 
Mnarchy’ vi/. Matsy-AnyAd. iJnt one ot the .;in} as Irum tic* MaifAhha- 
rata relied on Ly him states : Amjakah piajali pm van vinesin iti 
nah srulam, parasparai.. bhak^ayanlo mat-^va iva jMe k. mn (See Hindu 
Ikdity, pmjS). iJeie nrajakd is nothin;; bnl idJtsyaayjya. lie has 
misunderstood the slokas from the MaUkli^rala onoterl by him at p. r^vS, 
pi. i of his book. Tiiese r oinnieiice vJth a sketfli of the way in 

which kin-ship came into bein;/ in the* krta a-e. At first there was no 
kingdom/"no danda, no dandika. TIw people pr<.techd ihem-elves 
mutually, actuated by their univei-ml love ol dharma. Hut in comse 
of time, ' overtook them, inakin- Harm avariciou., and auarcky 

en.sucd.* The state oi ihluits in which the people liverl peaceably 
by their natural love of flkarma ha- rot certainly beer described 
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in the ^lokas ns arafaka. It was when 7 )wha and avarice took away 
tlit'ir former love of dharina that anarchy ensued. When anarchy 
pH’vailed, the j)(:0|)le met together to (!nter into the acu'cemcnit 
that wlio( V(*r would c(»ininit an (offence and transLuess the agreement 
would ]>(• lor-ak(Mi l)y the rest. Tins ai ranj.u tn(nit [)roved a failure, 
uliieh |)ut them to the nec<?ssity of i^oinL^ t«) IMtamaha (Brahina) 
to appoint a kini:j over them, as witliont a kiju^ tliey would all 
be niiiicd. Mr. J. has n.'ad into the passai^e the existence of an 
a ;sembl\', the Irainin;.^ of laws, (‘tc. In nsdity it was only an atteinj)t 
iU) th(' part ol the peoj)K: to elicit s\'stt in out of the ci^mfusion by 
mutual riLTeement, but it proved futile. Tin's slal(; of thinj^s 
cannot certainly be called the arUjaha t:onst ilution. It could not 
reach the ^table cauidition of a systtun, as it was really a i .issinc^ 
plu’u.t^ ol an anarch)'. It re^ulte<l in a constitution b\' the aj)pioii\tinent 
ol ,'i Iviiv;’ 1)\’ l*itamaha wlu.'n the jx'oplc ajiproaclu^il him. 

That a)\i]iik(i mean-; anarch)’ and not a lorm of constitution will 
also be apjiarent from the RZraiaya aa (li, ch. 67), win I'l.* it has been 
ie('(l in that MUise in no less tlian 20 slokas (hxaabiiy^^ the evil 
i:( uise(|ueiKa*s that caune in the train of anaich)’. In thi: veiy chapti:r 
t>f the M iilubliHrala fioin whii:h Mr. |. lias qiioli:(l slokas at [). of his 
book, llieia; aie xas'ses on tlu^ evil consci jiitaic-; ; of the afl/aka condition 
ol a state, c'. q', siks. 3, 5 lO. 'I'lie term has betai used in the senst* 
ol anarch)' in llie KaHfJl'tya in the expres^don ^ara/ai'vasafhibA.f/iah* 
(I, ch. 17). 'riiat the same meaniiu^ is l)i»rne l.)y the ttnin ‘ar:i\Mni’ in 
the |)as',a:;e in tlie Jej/'a/e^r/ NT?/;*,/ already mentioned is beyond aii\’ 
doubt, lor there, as already pointed out, ad\ ice is i;iven to the meiulicants 
l<* avoid ])kues where tlu/ro are insecurit)' of lile, aiul risk of beini.f 
arresteil as spit's. 

Tlu: interprelatimi jnit by Mr. |. upon the term ‘viriiddha riijy ini’, 
vi/. that these were states ruled by parties is extremely tioubtfiil. In the 
passajH' in the Acardiiga Snirii it max* well mean slates between which 
lu'stilities w’cre i;<dni.; on. 

It is not projicr to call a Yuvarjja rulc,l state 'a real and historical 
form of i;overnment’. ^^lva^aja is a relative term implyiiv^^ a kint.*' over 
him, and a yiivar.ija will become a kiu^^ after the latter ceases to rcif^n. 
The passai;e troin the Ai\tr7ik^ii SUira lias very likely in contemplation 
a ^tate in which the kini;* has ilied ami the crown prince has not yet 
taken uj) the reins of qoverninent inttj his ow n hands as kin^. During 
this period of tran^^ition, there was in ancient India every likelihood 
of the kiniuliMn falling into confusi»>n through various causes. The 
form t-*f constitution that is borne by a state in which there is a yuvaraja 
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is certainly a monarcliy and licncc it is \vron;r to say ll»at a yuvaraja- 
rulcd state was a distinct lovin o[ j^overinent. 

Mr. J, thinks that there is rclerence to tlm*e classes ot rulers in 
the passai^je of the AruyCiniftj Sn/nr, 11, r, 2. 'Fhc text runs thus : - • 
iis^’i^akulani va hhojTakul.ini v.i rainn.1knl.113i v.i khat tiyaknkini v.i 
Ikkha‘j;akukini v.i I farivain.akul.ini ‘'siy.ikulini vl \ely,ikukini v.i 
^aiud.ltijakullni vl ki^UlL^aknllni vl :fani:irakkh,ikul,ini vl polJc.is.iliv'a- 
kullni vl, annalaresii v.i t.ihappa'y.iresii kuk'su adieniei hiesii v;i ae;ara- 
hicsii v.i asanain vl ph.isiiyani jlv.i padiiedu'j jl. 

I lore tlie Kevalin is advisin«.^ the in»>nks and nuns that thev in 
the course ot tlieir l)t';i;^in;j, t'nirs c.in acc('|)t lood hoin tiui follow- 
ini‘‘ fainilit^s, viz. the ui*;.;.i lainili(v^, tlie hh* »[;a l.iiuilies, the i.iinna Cainilies, 
tiie kh.'itlixa lainilies, tlu' lainilies InlDnn.in;.;’ to the line; ot Ikklia'pi 
and Mari', cowherds’ lainilie-, v.ii-^y.i kiinilit^s^ hnhers’ t.uuilus., car 
jjenleis’ families, etc. 

It is the fir^t thiet' lainilies that iwn iinpt>rtant lor fair ju’i'setit 
discussion. Mr. J. has takim ‘hhoja' l«>r i)ho«>a aixl h;i;l)een uiisli:«] 
to tliink that as it is iolkuved {)v th(‘ term ‘rlj.inx'.i* i\lnl'h accor- 
dinj^ to him <j)art i, p. .] 1 ) may si'piily the ‘le.uK-r nl .1 l.iinily conse 
I rated to ruler-hip,' lie* third !< rm oc<'iinin“, in association with tlu' 

< -tluT l\\ o has also a <:« -n-lituti* mal '-i-piific.-ince. .\nd as Mal.ibar is 
failed /k'o/, xvry jirohably, the place* h.nl .1 dimUK.'ralir foim ot !^oV(‘rn' 
ment called "l h(! ini- leadiia* ol the text lomhined witli tlur 

occurrence of the \\or<l Taianv.'i’ n»*xt to tlie u<*rd whii h Ik* tfwik as 
‘hhoi.'i’ is resiior.sible for the* surmi'^e^ . A<s-ordin;^ to ilv* f«>mmentary 
on the pa . 'ie;e, m<-;in- ‘Arak^ik.ik ‘bho-.a’ ir.e.ans ‘r.ijnah |)ujvas- 

th.iiny.i’, ‘rijaiDsC nUMns ‘ akhi-^;cu :th hiIxm’. J he 11 .(t o( ‘ujpa’ 
‘bhoi^ak ‘r iinn.'ik and ‘kli.ittixM is h)und in other j ms .in.e ; tlie Jaina 
-'.cr i J )t u res , e e. tlie ..1 ch. 1, lyith i t i . \\hit,h ipxes th* l«>ni 

terms, t:xp!ainin:.;' tlu in at the • auie lime : 

l.-e‘la bill - SI iMvanna khattiyl ..ineiaho biiave cauiia, 

Arakkili ;_ninivayaii: -.i *e a le kbatlix'a !»• n. 

J'rom this it becomes dear ih.it in the jce a-e in thfr .S'T?//'// 

the Kevalin while namin;;' ih'- {.miiiie dVem vdiich foo( 1 i . acceptabli! 
by the uu)nks and nuns i, n.l o.ferrin;; to the taiiiilies ot the he.ads 
ol democratic tfjrrns oi ;.;c>vei nme’ul. 

Nakkndka Nat I! Law 

I These lamilit^- are ment ion*?d, bccausf: one tirthaukara belont^ed 
to the Harivaiiisa .and the rest to the Iksvakuvam.sa. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar InstitutCf Vol. vi, pt. i 

1 \ V. KaNK. — A Jkicf Sketch of the Ihlrva-Mrinrunsii System. 

If. G. RAWr.lNSON. — A ('entury i>f Oriental Research. 

Jl. R. Divkkar. — M.il.l til Purva vat (shows ai^aiiist the prevailing view 
that tlie ai)eve extract occurring in a Kaiikil. of Kavyapra* 
kasa (.Iocs not establish the iiicntity (.»f the Karikakfira and tlie 
Vrttikara). 

C\ R. Di.vadii \K. — riic Svapnavasavadatta of Rha.sa. It tries to 
establish that the Svapna of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is 
dillerent Iroin, and probably a versi<.»n of the oriipnal w(jrk written 
by Jihasa. C ites Sylvain Levi’s article in the Journal Asiatiejuc 
lor Oct. -Dec. I0J3 in support of this view. 

Bulletin of the French School of the Far East (hr.), JanyTune i(j24 

Paul IDkmikvuJ.K. — The C'hinesc Versions of the Milindapanha. 
'flic two texts of the M. occurring in the C'hine-c canon wove held 
by Spocht and S)’lvain i.evi, their disc<.>vercr, b) be diflercnt works 
but have since Ix^en proved by Pt^lliot to be two iecensi(.His of 
one and the same version, Jkjtween these recensions it is difficult 
to decide which is tlie more ancient and tiie more ex.act. A 
complete survey of catalogues s1k.)ws that there existed three Cliinesc 
versions ol the M. (n* similar work: (i) a Sutra of comparisons 
of Nivgasena translated in tlie 3rd century at the latest, and l<jst 
in the 5th century ; {2) a Sutra of the Hhiksu Nagasena (.)r Sutra 
of Nagasena, translated under the Eastern Tsin dynasty (3I7'420 
A. D.) ; (3) a version of No. 2 executed by Gunabhadra, a native 
of C'entral India betw’ecn 435 and 455 a. d. and lost in C64. A 
com|)ari.son of the Chine.se and Pfdi versions of the M. shows w'ide 
divergences in the prcliminai}' part (or rather a common founda- 
tion with the addition of different elements) and almost perfect 
agreement in the princi[)al part. The 57th ch. of Ksemendra’s 
Ihxlliisattv.ivadrinakalpalata contains a pn^^hecy of Buddha about 
king Milinda building a stupa in the Valoksa country. Now 
Vfdoksa can be shown to be situated in Gandhara country and 
the above text of Ksemendra appears to be based upon an ancient 
text transferring to Milinda a prediction relative to Kaniska. Seve- 
ral [>ersons under the name Niigasena are mentioned in the 
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Buddliiht literature : (i) An arhat bciiHM»ne tlie i(> or iS aihat- 
who were witnesses at tlic ol l^iuKlha, (.? ) a hcu-tiral 

sthavira mentioned by the late Tibetan author.,, (3) tlie Mah.iyanist 
author of the fi ika) a-.s.istra inenlioncd be Iliiici'. 'r'.aa*;’ . di 
ciplcs, (4) the ancient master mentioned by \ iisub.mdiui in tlu: 
last section oi his Abhidharmakosa. Opinion ol Uh\ l.)a\id , 
that the doctrine c>l Nai^ascna sui-'ixc'-* toMu tlie 1 Tiiiti\',iiia 
cannot be supjx.irted. A review ol tiu- uh*»k; work ^’h«»u ^ that 
the (kjctrine ol the ilt Utitiptuthii in so lar as the, hrst ptir! n| the 
contrvjveisy is concerned is remarkably .dmilai hi that the Nikfi\ a.. 
As lor the second p.irt containin'^ tlu* pieliminarv coniioversy 
with Ayujiala, one ol the texts upon Ikiddha and lh(‘la‘t poition 
of tlie work, we detect the inlliiencc* nl tin* Sai vastiv.idin, an<l ol 
tiic new-born bcliel in the efficacy ol laith h-r saU.ilion. Ideiich 
translation of the Chinc.'.e version. A[)pendic.es. 

IJ. N. G. 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, ^ OI. pi. ti 

S, PakaxaviTAN A.-“-T he (.'olas and C’eyh»n. 

Indian Antiquary, A[)ril, 

T. A. Goi’INAIha Rao and M, K. Naka\ anaswami An n ak. 

Copper [jiale ' ol Uttama-coladcva in the Madras Mu cum. 'file 
(h'cuinciit belongs to the idlli year A.’V- ol tlie reipji "1 I’aiaKc 

."sii ivarman Cttamaci -ladeva and n c.inC the ;;ranls made t«i .md 
ei'.Ir)yc(l b\' the deity <>\ Cis.^pim. It de tails the iteiii;ol iiicMine 
accruin'^ to Mu: deity .nifl the ex|)eiiditure. ;ind lurni.he. inlormation 
about the state civilisation of the lime., the ‘taff ;.;enerally 
emijl<j>’ccl in temples in tluase day: , tlie (jualilic-itions ol tlu. ''lliciat 
ini;* priests, etc. 

I hid., June, 1925 

Ananf SaoaSIV Altkkak. — A History (d lm}>ortant Ancient Towu 
and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad (Supj)lement to the liiHixu 
AntviuaryX 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, VoL 45, No. 1 

March, 1925 

H. \V. IIOl'KIN.S. — Words oi Defamatitjn in Sanskrit Ter.fal Lan|.piap;c. 

K. TraUWALLNER. — C ntersuchungcn zurn Mokaadharinu.. 
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Journal and proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

N. S. Vol. XX, No. I 

N. G. MA/AJMnAR. — A List of Kharo>Uii Inscriptions. The writer 
ipves also the li'^t of findspots or places of dttposit and an index. 

G.^NA^ATI SiKCAR. — An Inscription obtained from Hhubaneswar, 
dated the ! itli year of Vira Xara-simha Deva of Orissa. 

lUiMALA CllAR.W Law. — T he A.smakas or Assakas in Ancient India. 

y. K. GUITE. — Ihddhapiir Plates of the Vakataka Oiieen Prabh.lvati 
Gupt.i ; the iQth \'car. 

Kumar Ganoananda Siniia. — O n some Maithili Dramas ol the 
lytli and iSlli ccntinies. 

A. S. RamaNATUA Avvak. — A Note on Ardhanansvara. 

Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society 

Vol. XI, pt. i, March, 1925 

G. KamdaS. — A borii;inal NaiiU‘mntlu‘ I\.ima)'ana. Tl\(^ author ^a;es 
in some of the. names in(mti(»ned in tlu! Kaniayaiyi an afrinity 
to the laie^uaf^es of the abori;p’nal tribes, and trie.s to ideiiiilv' 
the Savaras, Riiksasas. and Nis.idas ol the Ram.iyana with the 
MiiiKhiris. 

KalH’ADA Mitra. — lmprcssi(.>n of P'ivo l^'ini^cis. It is shown liom 
Prdi and Priikrta literature that as in other coiintii<is, ilu; custom 
ol iinju intin[j[ five fini^c'rs on the w\ll or door leal as a means 
ol averting; the evil or brinipnc;* luck was j^rev.ih'nt in anci(Mit India. 

K. P. JavaSWAI.. — N ew Li^ht on Hindu Political Science Literature. 
Here it is st.itetl that the commentary on the Jaina aullua' Soma- 
flcva Suri’s NTtivakyainita acquaints us with the names t^l many 
authors on polity whose works arc now lost, and whose name;s 
arc not found in any (.)ther treatise on polity. 

Rai Rauauuk RAMATKASAn C'lIANDA. — Dates of Sanci Inscriptions. 

V. VeNKATAKAM SllAKMA SHA.STKi VlDVARJlUSI I AN A. — Ajamila- 
moksaprabandha of Nar.aynabhatta. The short literary work named 
above has been described here. 

A. S. RamanaTHA Ayvak. — C aksuslyam, an Arthasaslra. Nintccen 
stanzas of the Caksuslyam, a work on polity, have been quoted here 
from a ms. anthology called Siiktiratnahara. 

K. P. Iavaswal and A. J>aNKRJI SaSTRI. — R hattasvamin’s commen- 
tary on Kaiitilya's Arthasastra. Portion edited. 

Dr. SteN Konow.— G ill Mani Padme II mu. Dr. Konow rejects 
the translation commonly made of this dharani, viz., ‘O, thou 
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jt-wcl in tlic lotus” ami in it:, ,,|.ur, -’riiMU in win ..n 

padin.'i llu:i(! is a mani*’. Uc. a-p,vs with Dr. 'riuMiias ami 
K(»nj)pL‘n in holdii'.-^;^ that the is m a an invi n ation nl 

alokitowira luit «»( hi.^ I'ara the inanisir -.tat ion of tlu‘ 

Pra jn.i[)arainita. As to tlu* piohahic linu* ot tin* oii ;in o| tin- 
1,1/1 S(irrf, hr stat(‘s. ‘‘it is older than the tinu^ «il the .niial 
:;ainatioii ot MnddlTean uitli tin- idea ot sakli, and i- not tioni the* 
bcipiiniin.;- a Ihiddhist lornuiLi”. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Vcl. I, No I, rn*s 

Dk. Sti'.N KoNmW. -Narm‘ and d»- i; niations » *1 the. Kniei mention 
^‘d in tin- Aia iiiMi i[iti»in. I'ho \uitt‘r iii-tilie, hi-, n-adin**, 1 ‘t 
Ara I n -< 1 ij )t ii tn 11 , i .S: ,7 

/\(US<fj',fS(f I f f'lii. j'ii A I ov.'-.'i*/ ' m.‘. lle<n» ’ a tew in-taiHes show- 

in:.; th.it tile lir-l tliree, lie >i;.;nal ions aie n id 1>\' the Kn-sina 
rnler-s 1 ): -a';! e«.in;; with I )r. h’lect h'* liows th.it llie t it le 
.done or w ith •-ome addition, i-, n ed thioii;;lioiit Asi.i a , al .o ni thi‘ 
West. He jiteh:is the ie.nlin'; /'////.• A// to l-’leel’s / W/// . 1 1 id 
lea oi;ni/es in it tin: name o| /’.-.\/As^o| ih'- Kiis.ina in -i. i i| it a »n-. A, 
ie;.;ar(U K;nii;ka, he > 11 . t . th.it it wa. not t he ;;ie.iL Kaiii l^a 
hut Kanisl.a lI,‘.on*‘l V.i’isk.i. 

I). Jk l)IsKAM\\l''. — .Soim.! iiiipiibli' hed ( ‘opj m 1 -plate . o| tin* Kiil«-is 
of \dilabhi AV.-t ' ll Mu eiim, Rajki.d) : 

f. ('oj;j,»^i p!. ill's in the- Val.i mn-eum. dim pl.ite-; ware di .eoveied 
in f'/.a’ in lie luiio ot \'al.i, .1 -imdl town w hii h • »' mipii-s the 

site of old \\dablii. A he whole eollcition eoriA ts ol :!o plate . 
iiiakine'; \’a' ibhi ;.;r.int , ihiee o| whl«h \veii- « •! I)hi u\a « n.i I, !\\o 
ol Dhar.isena il. lli' 'd* Siktdily.i I kdi.i . J )h.iiiij.idit \-a one 
e.t Dln-nva.ena III, and two o( Sil.nlitSM III. ,ind llie lemainin;; 
cannot >a:t be i;.;heal to :in\' partieiil.ir ruliT. lli'- iinja M lriiit 
peants in the. e iroi'-iptioiv- aie hair V.ikibhi rlat<--, idmitilK at ion ol 
Valaidii witll the present Vala. and scinie :nanl-^ to Ijiifldlii ,t 
mon.’.sleric . Tentative readings ol the 16 ';rants are yiven. 

J. Copp'cr-pkatc^- iu tlie* BIiavana;;:ir Mm^enin. No, XVTk (joras 15. da- 
ditya co[)i)cr-idates ol Dliriiva-ena 11 rGu|>ta ■..aiiwat 3 i. 3 )aerant 
made to two br.ihmanas i.f Gorol:e-a. No. XVIII. A j^rant of 
Siladit'v.i 1 1 1 fGiipta-S.Lnivai 356 ; to the IJuddliist monastery built 
by Acarx a lihiksn Vimala Gupta. 

G. V. Aciiakna.- Note-; on some unpublidied Valabhi copper-jilales 
beion^pne; to the Ik B. ot the R.A.S. and lent to the Prince ol 
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Wales Musciun of W. India. No. I, Plates ot Dhnivascna I (Gupta 
Sai)ivat 310 ) a ^rant made to a IJ^vedin brahmana. No. II, Plates 
<»1 Dharasciia 1 1 (Gupta Satnvat 270) who granted a village for the 
worshiij of the image of Buddha, the requisites of the bhikkhus 
and repairs ot the inonaster\\ No. Ill, Plates of Dliruvasena II 
(Gupta Sainvat 312) who granted a field to a brahmana. No. IV, 
Ihe first plate of a Valabhi grant, probably of Siladitya III. No. V, 
Plates ol Siladitya III (Gupta Sainvat 346) granting a village to 
a (aturvedin brahmana. No. VI, Grant of Siladitya III (GujHa 
Sainvat 346) making a grant to three luahmanas. No. VII, Plates ol 
Siladitya IV (Gupta Saiiivat 38i\ a grant to a brahmana. 

P- V. Kani:. — T he Tantravartika and the Dharmasastra Lit(aatnic. 

1 he writer cites by way ol illustrations some passages from the 
Tantravartika (4 Kumarila Hhatta (8tli century A. D.) and ^.hcn\ -, 
the great impi^rtance of the work for the understanding of tlu.' 
develojiment and chromdogy of the Dharmasastra literature. 

V. S. SUKTi{.\NK AR. — The Idiasa Riddle ; A proposed solution. 'Fhe 
writer with l.)r. Winternit/ takes a via uicdia between the P\o 
extrenu! views, one attributing all the dramas to Biue^a, and 
the other placing them after the 7th century A. l>. and taking the 
w(u*ks to be of an insignificant play-wright or play-wrights. The 
view of the writer is ; “Our S'vapna-vasavadalta is a Walayal.irn 
recension <4 Idiasa's drama of that name ; the Pratiih'dyau;:^an- 
({h(ir~iva)yi may be by the same autlKT ; but the authorship oi the 
rest nl the dramas must be said to be still quite uncertain.’* 

C . V. VAin\A. — The Date of the Bhagavata Purana. Here the’ 
pr( 4 )able time of composition of the Bhagavata Purana has been 
stated to be the loth century A. c. as against the I 2 th century 
which is generally considered to be its date ; it is also arguerl 
that llu: author of the Bhagavata might have lived in the Dravida 
Country. 

Journal of the Department of Letters) Vol. XII 

Jm)TIS(' 11 ANiUvA Gii.\tak. — T he Dramas of Bhasa. 

P. ( llAKKAVAKTi. — Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus. 

R. Kimuka. — A Ilistiu'ical Study of the Terms Mahayana and 
Ilinavaiia and the origin c 4 Mahayana Buddhism. 

Journal of Indian History, April, 1925 

Balkuisiin.'.— T he Beginnings of the Silk Industry in India, The 
writer produces evidences from Sanskrit works showing that 
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the silk industry was not introduced in India lrnin( 'hina in tin: 
3rd century A. C. but that it developed independently in India 
as far back as rajo n. i\ 

11 . IIV'.KAS. — The Palace nt Akbar at Fateh[)ur Sikri.. 

W. H. Moki:LANI>, — A Dutch Accnunt Mi'ipil Adinini.strativi* 
Methods. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society* April, 

G. A. GriI'.RsON. — P rakritica. Philoli>n,icaI notes (»n v^aZ/a/, MtU.\.n'ii > 
Maalhira, intervtK'alic consonants in the North west, pr.ikrl h ami 
pa\iisu, kirata, cil.ida. 

j. CllARrilNTlhR. — ^Sakiiia. The wiiter eoneliulis that tli<‘re (.an 
scarcel)' be any doubt tliat the \v(»ul may l)e ol Irani. in 

«M*ip;in and deiivcd (loin ‘^aka with the suffi>c ara. 

A, S. KaMANATHA A\\ AK. — The Authorship (‘1 the Nalndaya. AV/./ 
daya is not the work of Kalidasa but ol the Kerahy.i poet 
Vasudeva, nui of Kavi, who lived in the eourts of the ('era 
kin;.j Kulasel:har,i and Ids ^ucce^sor Kama in the lir-t hail ol 
the 9t!i century A. I>. 

Quarterly journal of the Mythic Society* April, igys 

[[. IlrixAs. — The Statues oi the x\ayak» ol .Madura in the Ihidii 
mandai arn. 

V. n. VM)KR. — Whether Sri Vyasa w,i. Coiiteinporary ol tlie Ihusian 
Pr- phet Zoioastcr ? 

K. SllAMASAsrav. — Tlie IT-aiie oi the Ancient Ilinrlus and their 
Policy of Racial Fin i-’ii. 

V. VlNRATACIIALI.A AvvAK.— TIu; Seven J>)wipa,ol the Pnr.ina. 

A. Kano A^iWAMI .SaIwSSVA'II. — I' uttlicr Ciliiiiit.ij ■ ii.'ti) (initU Litad v 
History. 

Sahitya Parisat Patrika, Vol. .\XXI, pi. ii 

VlMANi:l!IAK I Ma/UMDAK. — M aterials lor the rDii^triirlion of the social 
hi.story of Bciy^al in the later Vaisnava literature. 
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